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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Thb Fiiat Series of Aostroliaii Sketchea appeared more 
than aixteen years ago. The; attempted to delineate 
"Uie settieiB," "ciTeilaiiderB,""biuliiaiigerB,"''ooitTicte," 
"aborigmes," and the "denizens of the eitiee," as tiiey 
floniiahed at Hiat timc^ and to ponrtiay the cotmtiy in 
the stage of derelopment it had reached. 

The fbHowing desnltor; papers yroK irrittes at 
differrat periods, after the gold discoreij, while Om 
anthoT vaa in btuinesB in Melhoume. The " Bnsh- 
Groves of Anstrolia," and some of the other pieces hare 
already appeared in a British Magazine ; they have 
beeu&Tonrobly received and extensively copied by the 
newspaper press. Some friends of the Anthoi'B have 
advised the publication of the entire series; and he 
has been induced, vith some hesitation he admits, to 
acquiesce in their soggeetion. He is not without hope 
that these Sketches may prove interesting to British 
readers ; while, collectively, they may have some his- 
torical importance from the information they affiitid 
reelecting a very interesting episode in the great epic 
of Australian Colonisation. 

Wbbt Buzton, 

Sni March, 1861. 
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AUSTRALIAN SKETCHES. 



THE GOLD DISCOVERT— THE GREAT RUSH 
TO BALLARAT. 

Thb gold diBcoveries in New South Wales alarmed the 
colonists of yickiria, and excited their envy. IjibouT, 
as might hare been expected, flowed to the auriferous 
regions at Bathuist and Tmon, and trade ^as seriously 
iiyuied. Sydney exalted at tJte humbled prospects of 
lier riTsl, little thinking how soon the tables were to 
be turned. The Victorians met this great crisis in the 
fortunes o£ their colony in a manner suitable to their 
former energetic character. A public meeting was 
convened by the Mayor of Melbourne, and a hige 
reward was offered to any person who would discover 
& gold mine capable of being successfully worked, and 
parties were at once set on foot to explore and " pros- 
pect " every likely locality. 

The colonists were not kept long in sospense ; s 
discovery of gold was soon made on the station of Mr. 
William Campbell, at a spot known as Clunee, and 
almost immediat«ly after on that of Major ^N^owmon, 
on the Yarni Yarrs, about fourteen miles from 
Melbourne, also near to Buninyong, an inland township 
forty miles from Geelong. 

In all these places, however, the quantity obtained 
was smaU, and tiie gold was washed out in exceedingly 
fine particles, with very great labour ; comparatively 
few engaged in the occupation of digging, and the return 
obtained was little better than labourers' wages ; and it 
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was not nntil the month of September, 1 65 1 , tliat gold 
was dug out in la^ quantities at Ballarat. The 
success of those vho first commenced the pursuit of 
gold-hunting upon this famous field waa not remarkable. 
Hitherto " digging " had been nothing juon than 
washing the surface soil ; hut some of the more enter- 
prising diggers having excavated pits from ten to forty 
feet deep, came upon large depouts of gold and met 
with a success beyond their most sanguine expectations. 
One family of the name of Carenagh came upon some 
two thousand pounds worth of the precions ore, and 
many of the di^^ng parties were equally fortunate. 
This exciting intelligence set eyery one in motion ; 
stores and shops were shut, stations and farms were 
desei-ted, tradesmen could hardly fulfil Uie contracts 
they had on hand, even the printer of the newspaper 
moved to the gold fields with a press and types, no 
occupation had any attraction for tiie colonists 
but gold-hunting. The city of Geelong was quite 
deserted, and it was asserted that npon one occasion 
there was only one man left The metropolis, although 
further from the spot, was 'very little cahner ; at every 
tarn drays were loading and men preparing to start The 
only salutation between friends in those days wa^ 
"Have ycra ordered your cradle," or, "When are you 
off." All were leaving who could possibly get away, 
merchants and shopkeepers bad to open and shut 
their own premises, the Governor and Bishop of 
the colony had, it waa said, to groom their own 
horses ; and no remnneration, however great, would 
induce a labourer to accept of any kind of employ- 
ment. The effects of such a drain became every 
day more apparent, and in a week or two Melbourne 
had all the appearance of a deserted city. 

It was no easy matter to resist so ^-absorlnng an 
influence, and having retinquished the toils of a most 
harassing business, I was induced to join the long train 
of adventurers so eagerly pressing towards the di^ngs, 
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not 80 much from a desire to grasp at wealth, as to 
obaeTve mankind under the new and startling phase 
apon which they were enteriiig. My first object was 
to reach the residence of Mr. Thomafi Bertram, a kind 
friend, who had been obliging enough to promise me & 
trip in hia cart to the Balkiat diggings. Mr. Bertram, 
my worthy host's residence is situated on the banks of 
the salt wat«r river, which takes its rise beyond Mount 
Macedon ; and windii^ along its base is fed by the 
kindred streams which, in wet weather, come brawling 
down the rugged clefts of that lofty monntein. It then 
flows through the open plains in many a serpentine 
fold ; and uniting with the Yarra about two miles below 
Melbourne, disembogues into Hobaon'a Bay. It was on a 
fine day in spring that I set out on foot from Melbourne ; 
a considerable portion of the country through which 
my road lay is cultivated, and the verdant tints of the 
enclosed fields gave it quite the appearance of an 
Eugliah landscape which, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have been a source of great delight. The roll of 
distant thunder, however, withdrew my attention from 
the beauties of die surrounding conntiy, and the dark 
and threatenii^ aspect of the sky admonished me to 
make no delay. I hastened forwaid, but the storm soon 
burst overhead, accompanied with a drenching rain, 
which rendered the rest of my journey dreary and 
comfortless. In order to avoid an enormous bend, I 
crossed the stream by the Kielor bridge ; I had soon to 
recross again, a task, at this place, of no small difficulty 
to a neophyte in bush lifa The only way of access to 
the opposite bank being by means of the trunk of an 
enormous tree which lay across a deep chasm through 
which the roaring waters rushed with tumultuous fury ; 
with some trepidation, I scrambled over, and climbing 
up a steep ascent found m.yEelf in my Mend's garden, 
and in the hearty welcome, comfortable parlour, end 
hospitable cheer which was placed before me, soon forgot 
the " pelting and the pitiless storm." 

b2 
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"We were all up and dresaed by daybieak next 
morning, and }iaving diapatched a hasty but eubatantial 
break&a^ commenced making preparationg for oar 
journey. In order to save ibe hones, it was agreed 
that instead of going round by the bridge wbicb was R 
long way off, we should take the lu^age across at a fold 
in two equal dirisions, and then re-pack our load on the 
opposite side. It was necessary that I should croeB 
with the first division in order to assist " Sam " the 
driver. The ford was deep, but we got over jwetty 
well ; the Australian rivers, however, rise oft«u onex- 
pectedly with such rapidity that every second adds 
to the volume of their waters. Having loaded the 
Becond division, " Sam," with his leader well in hand, 
once more dashed gallantly into the river, in a second we 
were in the middle of the stream, but we were startled 
to see both horses nearly submerged, and the water 
flowii^ over the cart. It was an anxious and critical 
moDient ; fortunately "Sam" was an old colonist, other- 
wise it would have been all over with both of us. Ke 
strove by a copious use of tongue and whip to force the 
bewildered animals to take the bank. All would not do, 
the leader turned with the current I must confess I wm 
much less cool than my companion, and saw but a poor 
chance of escaping the surging wateis that hurried poft 
us in whirling eddies ; but "Sam" was equal to the 
emergency : throwii^ the reins to me, be ran along the 
shafts, and boundii^ on the back of the leader, tanned 
him in an instant They tried the bank, but without 
success, it was st«ep and slippery ; once more he urged 
them on, and had they fail«i this time it is probable 
they would not have renewed the effort — hut theyrushed 
forward, " Sam" flourishing his whip, and shouting like 
a madman. The animals seemed to have imbibed some 
portion of thuir master's ene^tic spirit ; they plunged 
and struggled, and then with one wild bound landed us 
in safety on the opposite bank. 

All difficulties b^ngnow overcome, we took the road 
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irMch we found crowded with traTellerB all preBsing 
forward for the same deetiuation aB ourselves ; no 
shrine. Christian or Pagan, ever set in motion sach a 
concourse of pilgrims from so limited a popnlation. 
Having a pair of excellent hones, we soon passed many 
of the digging parties who wera not so well supplied. 
I had thug ample time for obeerration, and it was 
amoeing to see the heterogenious materials of which the 
varioua groups were composed ; there was the solitary 
pedeatrian, with the whole of his supplies, consisting 
of a blanket and other necessary uiicles, strapped 
aiaoee his shouMere — this load is called the " swag," 
fukd the modo of traveUing, " ewagging it" There were 
groups composed of common workmen, others of respect- 
able) tradesmen, and here and there a sprii&ling of those 
whose dress and appearance proclaimed that they be- 
longed to l^e better classes of society. Theee bands 
Taried in number from three to seven, and sometimes 
more, and were generally accompanied ,by a dray con- 
taining snppliee of provisions, tents, and mining imple- 
ments, conspicnous amongst which was the "cradle." 
Some of the parties had buUock teams, and a few had 
to contratt themselves with dogs. Some carried their 
slender store of supplies on hand-carts, whith they 
pulled dong with surprising energy ; these last appeared 
to he Germans. All seemed in high spirits, and eagerly 
pressing onward for the land of gold, where they ex- 
pected, by a few happy strokes, to acquire wealth and 
end their labours for hfe. 

By two o'clock we reached Youl'a Creek, where we 
found about a hundred peisons endeaToniing to diag a 
large dray through what appeared too likely to prove a 
"slough of deepoud ;" there wrae about twenty more 
dt^s waiting their turn. The passage here is naturally 
bad^ and had become mnch worse by the crossing of the 
many heavy vehicles which had preceded us j it was 
impossible to say when we might have an opportunity 
to -CBOBB, and " Sam'A " patience vaa sot raual b> t'ha 
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tedium of waiting. HaTing bat a l^t load, we deta»- 
mined to push tbiough, and we happily effected the 
passage without much troabla Our coniee now lay 
acroas a great extent of QndalatiDg plains, stretching 
fill and wide, over which, in the dis^t horizon, Moont 
Macedon and anothei lange of mountains weiejnd 
Tisible. After crossing two or three creeks with some 
difficulty, we reached a stream close to Bacchus Manh, 
and here we resolved to pitch our camp for the night 
This to an experienced bushman, like our " courier" Sam, 
was a simple piocees ; the horses are turned adrift to 
graze at leisure, two poles ore fixed upright in the 
ground connected at top by a " ridge pole," over which 
the tarpaulin ia thrown, a fire is lighted, and tea is soon 
ready. As the process of making tea in the " bush " 
may be new to most of my readers, I ehall describe it : 
eai^ individual has a quart pot which is filled with 
water and brought to the boil ; a good handful of tea is 
next thrown in, when it is covered with apannakin and 
left to infuse for a minute or two ; a sufficient ijuantity 
of sugar is then thrown in, and Uie tea poured bockwazda 
and forwards, the leaves wiU now sink, and tea is ready, 
and I have never enjoyed it so much as when thus 
made in the open air. There is little ceremony in the 
hush ; squatting on the ground, the tired and hnngiy 
traveller dispatches his rude and simple meal with a 
relish rarely felt under any other circumstances. Fati- 
gued with tbe day's journey, we soon sought our humble 
coucL I slept soundly for — 



On turning out in the morning, we found the ground 
white with frost Our preparations being soon made^ 
we pursued our way over tiie marehi a creek had now to be 
crowed, but so bad was the ford at this plaoe that we 
were obliged to descend the stream in search of a harder 
bottom, which soon finding, we were uiabled to cotok 
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the other Bide without mnch difficulty. By thia time 
a heavy dtay, trhich had attempted the legnlar ford, vbs 
fairly enguiphed in the mire and <»ie of the hareeB 
drowned. 

We SOT passed throi^h a towndiip that derivee its 
name irom the first squatter who occupied the land, it 
Use knr, and the soil ia rather wet, but richer than any 
I have ever seen. The wheat crop was most promiaing. 
The inhabitaiUe had almoat all left for the diggings, but 
the two inns were filled with travdlers, and evidently 
1>^iuung Steady to feel the benefit of the recent gold 
discoreiies. After passing over a saeceaaion of steep 
E^^ which commenced at the veige of Bacchus Marsh, 
we soon found oniselves entering amongst the Fentland 
^31s. I lefi; the road to take a sarvey of this fine 
counlfy — the soil appeared fertile, ^d admirably 
adapted for agricultural and graziiq; purposes. £ich 
meadows, intersected by many a silvery stream, alter- 
nated with green sloping hills on which la>^ flocks of 
sheep were gracing. Here, thought I, might the surplus 
population, which in Britain are struggUng for a bare 
subsistence, be settled in eomporative comfort and 
independenea Subsequently some of the land was sold 
by Gov^'nn.ent, a considerable portion having been 
purchased by Chuke M'elachlan, Esq., who oceu{ned 
it as a sheep farm, at from tour to five pounds an aera 
Having rejoined Mr. Bertzam, we pursued our journey. 
In a short time we came to veiy difficult ground ; our 
road lay over some steep hills, which we found to be 
wet and "greasy," affording very insecure footing for 
our hones, whose strength was now to be tasked to the 
utmost ; indeed many horses had herecompletdy broken 
down, leaving their owners in a pitiable condition. In 
some cases twenty or thirty m«i would be seen en- 
deavourii^ to drag up the drays by means of ropes — 
in others the stores had to be unloaded and carried 
orer. In some creeks, where the bottom was very soft, 
not a, tew of the horses fairly stuck fast, nor ooold they 
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be extricated by the otmoet exertioiui of the diggMS. 
We had scarcely coDgratulated ouraelvee at our own 
good fortune, in hsring been able to overcome tbeee 
serious obatructionB, wben we come to a bleak and fbi^ 
bidding ascent, proaenting &r gteatei obetaclea tiuui any 
we had yet encountered. Here comparatirety few in 
the teams succeeded in Teaching the summit. The 
difficulties of this place consisted, not only in the 
steepness and inequaUties of the surface of the road, 
but in the cii'cumatance that as it wound round the 
hill it had a considerable and dsngetona slope — the 
accidents happened to those who were so unfoctunate 
as to get to the lower side of the road, an em» not 
easily repaired. " Sam's" experience now did na good 
service, tor, by kespping carefoUy to the upper edge 
of the Toad, he succeeded, altiiough not without acme 
considerable exertion, in taking ua to the top of the 
lidge. 

Towards dusk we reached Ballan, whra« there ia an 
inn, and having seen our horses put up, we proce^ed 
to the house to ascertain what refreshment could be gt^ 
for tired and hungry traveUers We found a great crowd 
inside, and the noise and confusion was indescribably 
everyone was calling for something to eat or drink, but 
.no one seemed to pay the least attention to their de- 
mandg. After waiting about three hours, a tea-table 
was at last laid out for general accommodation. Some 
forty people eat down, and now commenced a perfect 
scramble {<a the viands, which were by no means too 
abundant. Having scxnewhat appeased the cravings of 
hui^r, I had time to look around, and I must say it 
has seldom been my lot to form one of so motley a 
crew. Almost ereiy known trade and profession had ita 
representative, from the city scavenger to the membw 
(^ council. There was the soldier and the saQor, a 
clergyman in orders and a wetl-fed lawyer, and here sat 
a magistrate cheek-by-jowl with a vagabond who had 
just esci^ied from the prison or the chain gauft and 
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whom he himaelf had perhaps passed sentence npon 
six months before. 

We recognund in one of the company a particiilar 
acqnaintance, a fine open-hearted Hileeian, wlio, with 
persevering good natare, insisted on joining our party 
and making a night of it HoweTer aveiBe we might 
he to such a pro(«eding, more especially as we had to 
he op by daybreak next morning, we were oUiged to 
yield; so we sat down to teat the qnali^ of th« 
liqnor vended by the hoot of " The Wierahee Hnnt" 
We had several excellent songs &om seme of the com- 
pany, all of which were most enthusiastically received 
1^ 001 friend, who seemed quite in his element, and 
was just ou the point of fiivooring ns with an Irish 
melody, when he was interrupted by Boots, who entered 
with a message from Tarious partaea in the hotel to 
" shut np," and intimated that if our debanch was 
persisted in they would eject ns without any ceremony t 
Great was the astonishiaent and wrath of our Mend at 
a message so insulting to his dignity. Laying hold oi 
the unfortunate Soot», he asked how be dared bring him 
snch a message in his own house ; he, with great gra- 
vity, demonstrated to £ooU Hiat so long as he paid his 
way, tiie inn belonged to him as much as to any one 
t^ao, and that he could do just as he pleased ; tlut he 
was ready to defend his rights in any way most agree- 
able to the very respectable gentlemen who had sent 
to him ; and, having prevailed upon him to report hia 
reply, abut and baiicaded the door, and having secured 
it to his satisfaction, commenced his song, which he 
gave at the very top of his voice ; and, regudlesa of the 
displeasure he excited, he did not rest till he had 
sung it three times over to our no small ccmstomation. 
We new insisted on the nereesity <^ sleej^ and, Udding 
our friend good night, retired to our couches, where 
for some time afterwards we oould hear him still indulg-, 
ing his musical propensitiee. 

"Sam" having called us at daybreak, in a few 
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imiiat«8 we were again upon the road. The country 
through which we now passed was bleak, the soil eoux 
and black, and the trees stunted in growth. We were 
sarrounded by deep bogs, and the road was impassable. 
We had, therefore, to diverge into the bush, where onr 
progiess was impeded by the (to use a local phrase) 
rottenness of the ground. In several flats the water 
lay nearly ancle deep. Towards uoon, we began to 
BHCend a high table land, where the vegetation aasumed 
a new character, the, eucalyptus and casurina alter- 
nating with the wild cherry and honeyBuekle, 

By three o'clock we reached the station of Mr. 
Ingles, only fbnr miles from Ballorat The raad now 
wound through many narrow ravines ; and aa it had to 
give paas^ to vehicles comii^ from, as well as going 
to, B^larat, onr pn^ress was alow and often interrVipted. 
Every foot of the road was occupied ; and, although all 
still continued to press eagerly lorward, the great 
majority appeared jaded and careworn. I soon, how- 
ever, became too deeply interested to bestow much 
attention on the appearance of my fellow-travellers. 
The forest seemed alive with scouts " prospecting f' 
a confused sound like the noise of a mighty multitude 
broke upon our ears, and a sudden turn of the ro&d 
brought US in full view of Ballarat, with Golden Pointy 
and the Creek ; and I freely confess that no scene X 
have ever witnessed made so deep and lasting an im- 
pression on my mind as that which now presented 
Itself ; the great extent and inequality of the ground 
occupied by the tents so variously disposed, the pio- 
tnieaque charactei of the sceneiy, and the vast multi- 
tude of human beings, making the ground actually 
Appear as if in motion, affected the mind of the spec- 
tator as if he had realised some grand dream, or had 
at least got an entrance into fairy-land. The yeUow- 
coloured hill on which my eyes now rested was covered 
with thousands of human beings rushing to and fro 
with a frenzy that seemed truly demoniac. The hum 
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of voices and the noise of severol hundred ciadles hAid 
at work on both sides of the Greek rocking the geld 
oat of the clay ; the groand honey-combed as it wen 
with pite, in and ont of which the diggers incea- 
aontly ran ; &r and near the meiisions of canvas 
filled the space not actually occupied by the d^gers, 
presenting a scene, altogether so novel, unexpected, and 
tinlike the doll every-day world, that the fancy in- 
vtdantorily strayed to the romantic deecriptiona of 
" Aladdin " and the Fre-AdAmite sultans. So illusionB 
of romance ever surpassed the effect that was now pn^ 
dnt«d upon my mind ; impelled by an irreaiBtible im- 
polise, I rushed forward to mingle in what appeared 
altogether a new order of things. Five minutes had 
scarcely elapsed, when " Golden Point " was stripped 
of all those attractions with which fancy, aided by 
novelty, distance, and peculiar circumstances, had in- 
vested it. The stales fell from my eyes ; and the 
romance of gold digging existed only in the name. He 
revulsion of feeling was so great that I could scarcely 
believe myself to be the same being I had been five 
minntes before. Not one of all this vast multitude 
seemed capable of taming a sympathising glance at 
nature or on his fellow-man. All seemed poraeesed by 
the demon of avarice and selfishness. They had been 
alloied by visions of golden tieasuree, and were only 
intent on securing as great a share aa possible for tiiem- 
sdves. Wliat«veT their standing in society might have 
been fonnerly, they had little sympathy for each other, 
and few feelings in common, liiey were not grega- 
rious by choice, and thme who were not fortunate in turn- 
ing up gold were jealous of the success of their neigh- 
bours. If there were any exceptions to this rule, I was 
not fortunate enough to meet with them. Here, there 
was neither philanthropy nor pluloBophy — no God 
but Mammon. Avarice, avarice alone, held undisputed 
sway, 
fiallarat liea upon a creek of the same name, twenty- 
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four miles from Ballan, and the liTer Leigh flows jmiA 
at the distance of a few miles. The scenery of this 
diatrict has all that wild giandear so pecolisily charac- 
teristic of the hilly regions of Ansbmlia ; but the 
climate, like that of all table-luidB, is cold and wet 
daring the winter months. The creek winds thronf^ a 
▼alley lined with low, flat monnds and conical MOa, 
many of them are covered with scattered wood, and 
most of them presenting vast layers of white qnartE 
i^npping out ; while the snr&ce is often coreied with 
detached masaes of the same material The hills of 
Wnraneep and Ballaiat lie jrist behind the spur on 
which Golden Point was situated, being a broad ridge 
ronning into a narrow point at the side bordering oa 
the creek which rans round its base. It was here thrt 
Cavanagh picked up the gold which he offered for sale 
in Melbourne ; and, at the time of my visit, the bill of 
Ballarat, and " Golden Point," weJe in the height of 
thdi reputation. 

We had an example of the prerailiug selflehnees of 
the citiiens of Ballarat during the first half-hour we 
passed amongst theoL We had no friend here, and any 
house of public entertainment was out of the question ; 
the day was far spent, and some preparation for tin 
night was necessary. We asked advice and asaiataneey 
but were repulsed on every side. We had eaten nothing 
since morning, and we found our appetites sharpened 
by the keen air of the hills ; we selected a spot for onr 
small encampment, an«n was proceeding to pick up 
some scattered twigs that lay convenientty by, when a 
youth stepped out of the nearest tent, who was not a 
stmnger to me, and with whose relations I was on tiie 
best of terms, and roundly rated me for stealii^ his fire- 
wood. I contended that the branches were lying waat^ 
and that my right was as good as his own, but aa he 
insisted that they came off " his tree," I had no dean 
to continue ,the dis^reeable altercation, and left my 
opponent victor of the field. Cold and hangry, we had 
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yet to search tor firewood, vhich, witli some diffi- 
ciUty, we at last foand, and having fixed out tarpanlin 
which formed bat a poor snbatitate for a tent, we made 
our urangemente for the night It was aix o'clock, 
and the diggers were retamiug in gionpe to their tern- 
porsiy homes, and now commenced the lighting of 
innumerable fires, and from «veiy tent a thin bine 
wreath of curling smoke rose straight up in the calm 
evening air till it reached a considerable altitude, and 
then floated in a horizontal stream against the now 
darkening hills ; while below the busy preparations tot 
the evening meal, the loud murmur of earnest conver- 
sation, with an occasional peal of merry laughter, again 
threw a spell Qver the scene, and charmed the senses 
into a delicious forgetfulness of the mercenary occupa- 
tiona of the past day. 

I was not, however, allowed to indulge long in the 
pleasing snggeetioiiB of fancy. A dropping fire of mus- 
ketry b^an, which soon became general, and might have 
been the cause of considerable anjdety, had it not been 
explained that it was the usual practice of the miners 
to discharge and re-loed their fowling-pieces previous 
to their retiiii^ for the night It was now evident 
aiao, from the staggering and uncertain gait and the 
load and clamorous conversation of many puties passing 
and repassing, that they had been indulging in rather 
deep potations of "Jolm Barleycorn," which did not 
seem to have been forgotten in their hurried flight from 
the cities, and on more than one occasion I was appre- 
henuve of our becoming rather more intimately Ac- 
quainted with some of these stragglers then would have 
been at all agreeable. As the night wore on the tumult 
subsided, and I at length fell into a sonnd sleep, &om 
which I was awoke at aix o'clock next morning by the 
noisy prepuations made by the diggers for entering on 
the^ibonra of another day. 

We now discovered that we had unfortunately, but 
t^t« accidentally, taken up our quarters in the very 
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midst of tlie ariatoct&cy of the canvas city of BaUarab 
A long street led down the sides of the hill 6^>ui tlie 
official abode of the Govemmeut Commissioners, ending 
in a aqnaie. The former had received the fashionable 
name of ICegent Street, and the latter had been desig- 
nated by ito residents " Belgrave," but by the other dig- 
gers " Swell Square." Into this spot^ sacred to fashion 
and high life, had we unwittingly intruded j and, as 
our canvas was none of the newest, and our tent inele- 
gant, our supercilions neighbours viewed ue' with sus- 
picion, and, disdainii^ onr low estate, sent us forthwitli 
to Coventry. 

In this quarter was exhibited the very beau ideal of 
gold diggings. !E'rom the fronts of the tents, many of 
wbitJi were spacious and elegant, gay coloured flag* 
fluttered in the morning breeze. The occupants, dressed 
in a red uniform, mustered for the day's labour to &o 
sound of the horn. At noon, grog was served ronnd, 
and wine at dinner. Had their object been a love of 
display, they might have succeeded in having it grati- 
fied by such means, but they invariably failed in their 
real pursuit Of these gentlemen it might be said that 
they brought more gold to the diggings than they took 
away from theio. As soon as their stores were ex- 
hausted they generally decamped, without having ob- 
tained even a gleam of success. 

Amongst my excloeive neighbour I diacoVered an 
acqnaint-ance who had been fieven years in my employ- 
ment as a clerk. He had been a preacher at one period 
of bis life, being a clergyman of the Wesleyan Church. 
I gladly accepted an invitation to visit the tent of the 
company to which he belonged. It had been fitted ont 
in ^ares of .ten pounds each — everything seemed smooth 
and agreeable. The tent was comfortable, the provisions 
excellent — even the wine and brandy tolerable. The 
party consisted of my worthy friend, a physician, a 
snrgeon-dentifit, a navy captain, a squatter, the son of a 
meichtmt, a druggist, and others whose calling I did 
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not ascertain. I could perceive however, that notwith- 
standing tl^e oatward appearance of cordiality, th« 
company vas distracted by int«mal discord. The pro- 
duce of their labours was to be eqodly divided ; some 
of the members could not work, and those who were 
physically fit for the task, woold not It is scarcely 
necessary, to add that as soon as the provisions ran short 
the party was broken up — those who were able and 
willing to dig in earnest tenudned, and were very suc- 
cessful, but the m^ority returned to town, and to more 
congenial and lees laborious pursuits. 

The tents of the diggers, formed chiefly of canvas, 
were of all shapes and sizea, and were for tie most part 
disposed in regular lines, ^id attached to each waa a 
hack yard, or courts fenced in by branches of trees. 
The mE^ority of theae tents looked comfortable enough, 
but many of the diggers resided under branches of trees 
made into small "miam's" or "wigwams" — and the 
whole collection covered a great extent of country. The 
m^ority of the diggers were reckless of every Und of 
privation and dai^^er ; toiling with indomitable zeal and 
unconqnerable energy after the hidden treasures. 
Amongst them were many persons of birth and educa- 
tion, whom it was rather difficult to recognise in their 
hlne seige shirts and cord small-clothes. Every foot of 
ground, from the extreme edge of the point where it 
was washed by the Creek, to the top of the hill where 
the Government Commissioner had pitched his tent, 
had been uncovered, and waa crowded with diggers, the 
number of whom I estimated at that time(October 1851), 
at not less than 10,000, and at a little distance it ap- 
peared to resemble nothing so much as an enormous 
ant-hilL 

The usual mode of proceeding was to uncover a 
space of ground of from twelve to twenty-four feet 
square, and as soon as the aoil containing the gold was 
reached, the party waa divided — one dug the cky, 
another carried or wheeled it to the Creek, and two 
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walked the cndle. It was aabomtAdag to see the qtaed 
with which they matched between the pit and the 
cradle, along the narrow strips of ground that divided 
the pits, where one false step mi^t have hoen &tal to 
those working in them, as well as to themaelvee. Bat 
they never hesitated, or stopped even to draw breath. 
The operations of the first gold diggers who came to 
Ballaiat, were commenced on an adjoining hill ; bat, 
being confined to sur&ce-washing, their saccees was 
very limited. Having been the first on the groimd, 
however, they were enabled to secDre the best clainu 
apon Golden Point ; and nearly all of them anb- 
sequently amassed considerable w«>lth. Several enter- 
prising diggers had also opened cWms upon the 
fiat« near the banks of the Creek ; bat the labour of 
digging in the soft wet soil here was very gmat The 
pits had to be kept free fiom water, either by means of 
pomps, or the still more laboriooB process of raisii^ it 
by an iron pail attached to a rope ; it was also found 
necessary to " ring " the pits with great logs of wood 
procured in the neigbbonring forests, as, without this 
precaution, the aides would have fallen in, to the great 
danger of those working below. Though the labouar 
was therefore great, many very rich pockets of gold 
were discovered in tte pito on Golden Point 

With the view of gleaning information, I made a suik 
vey of the whole giound on the morning after our arrival ; 
but all at work on the point (where the scene was moot 
exciting) were too intent on their labours to be very 
communicative ; indeed, there seemed to be very little 
intercourse between the parties themselves, who seldom 
spoke to each other, unless it was to wrangle aboat 
their claims, or to accuse each other of making eo- 
croachments on their cradle berths. A melai^oly 
accident happened within a few yards of where I stood, 
showing how thoi^tless were the diggers regarding 
their own safety. Several large trees bad been left 
standing on this point, one of which bad been par* 
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tiaU; andertuined, and the roots ao loosened that it 
fell «tkd killed two pooT fellows on the spot We next 
bziUBined a new digging, called the Black Hilf, nhem 
already about a thousand persons had commented ope- 
rations, having as yet plenty of elbow room. We 
fonnd them less jealous of each other, and rather moro 
civil and communicativo tiian those on the point. The 
laboitra of many had proved lemunerative ; but only 
one individual had been remarkable for his success. 
tie hail been for many years landlord of the " Kose, 
Thistle, and Stiaiiiroek Inn," Melbourne ; and, aa I knew 
him well, we were admitted to his lent, where his trea- 
sure was exhibited ; it was a solid mass of gold weigh- 
ing ninety ounces. He. had dug it out with his pickaxe, 
and being iniirusted with clay, he was on the point of 
throwing it aw^y, when a stroke of the pick disclosed 
the metallic lustre to his great joy and astionishment ; 
though it had been carefully washed, it still retained 
ext«rnally the dull, yellow, clay colour, It was after- 
wards sold by Mr. Stubbs, auctioneer, Melbourne, for 
ueuly £400. 

I met an acquaintance here who described a hill, 
near Ballarat, on which he averred gold was to be 
found in the quartz locka ; as I was anxious to visit 
this locality, we took it on our way back. The face of 
the hill was an almost unbroken mass of white quart*, 
at which we continued smashing with all our might for 
hours, but without success ; and the truth now began 
to foi«e itself upon our minds that even at the digging 
gold could not he obtained without patience, energy, and 
continued toil. Having returned to our tent, and par- 
taken of some refreshment, we again proceeded to tliis 
point, which was crowded with visitors from all parts 
of the colony, who had come, like ourselves, to view 
tlie exciting scene ; amongst them we recognised two 
gentlemen from Melbourne, who having requested mc 
to act as cicerone, I led them to the ground where the 
richest deposits had been found ; here they resolved 
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on apecuIatiDj^ and e&ch having 'bought a tin dishfttl ^ 
the aurifenraB soil for the modemte sum of three 
gaineas, we proceeded to the creek to wash. To the 
inexpetienced, this is a difficult and tedious process. 
Out cDrioBhy vas excited, and oiir Mends, stoudiiig 
nearly knee deep in the water, lahoured hard at their 
new occupation, but with very unequal auccess. In tho 
one dish was found only a fow small partides of gold ; 
in the other, a nice round lump iicarly two ounces in 
weight. On our way to the Creek we had a notable 
instance oi the expedientB resorted to by the maib 
knavish diggers to take in the unwary. We had 
glanced at the operations of various digging partiea aa 
we passed. One fellow stuck three or font consideTa' 
ble nuggets in the earth, which, on seeing na approach- 
ing, he picked up with great ostontatitm ; he said he 
was anxious to sell his diiim;aehe asked only £12 for 
bis right to it, I suspected a tn<^ and having told him 
as much, offered to bet that he woold not take oat any 
more pieces of gold, or even wash them out of the 
soil Finding that we were not quite so inexperienced 
as he had anticipated, and fearing an exposure, tiie 
fellow was glad to sne^ oS. 

I now b^an to feel that I had had eooi^h.of the 
diggings. The reality I found very different from the 
anticipation. Hard work, rough qnarterB, and indiffer- 
ent iare, are tolerably quick eoirectors of those visionary 
hopes that are eI^J;ende^ed io the mind hj the notion oT 
picking up gold from the bare ground. I wan disgOBted, 
also, with the characters of those with whom I was every 
moment broi^ht into such close and disagreeable con- 
tact ; they consisted chiefly of the very refuse of society, 
and many of them would not hesitat* to take the life of 
their nearest neighbour for the sake of his gold ; indeed, 
an instance of this occured on Qxe evening of the second 
day after this. It is not at the diggings that "wealtlt 
niaketh many friends." There were undoubtedly to 
be found tlieie many nt,eii of education and rehne- 
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totnt, bat their stay wm generally short, and if it 
vaa in some instancee prolonged, they became, in a 
great measiin, dependent on the roder portion of the 
oHnmtiiuty, from the circumstance of their being physi- 
cally lees capable of undergoing the fatigue and enduring 
the p«T(dioua to which tmch a mode of life iraa subject 
We retamed to our qaart«i3 and retired to rest, but 
ttbout Badnight thei« occurred a great change in the 
weatber, the rain fell in torrents, and being ill-prepared 
for tmdi a state of tilings, we spent a most misiirable 
n^t Next day we were nnable to leave the shelter of 
our tent; the time wore tediously away, the ground was 
saturated, and ve were altogether is a most,vretched 
plight, and resolved to leave the diggii^ next morning 
SB soon as dayhgbt would enable us to set forward on 
our homeward journey. 

The morning dawned gloomily enough. Havii^ 
made a hasty bie^faet, we struck our tent, packed our 
cturt, and bade adieu to Ballarat In order to avoid bad 
toads and flooded creeks, we crossed the country to 
Bnninyong (fifty miles from Geelong, and eighty from 
MelhoQriie). The solitary public-house was crammed 
with the refuse of the diggings. While my fellow- 
travelleia obtained some refreshment, I took a survey 
of the locality, which is well situated ; but the weather 
was so nnpropitioUB that I could not examine it as I could 
have wished, and was glad to proceed on the road to 
escape from the numerous villanons-looking vagabonds 
who were skulldog about the placa It was fortunate that 
I was not alone, for a respectable young man, Mr. Thos. 
I^teward, having left the d^gings to letum to . hie 
&mily in Melbourne, was wayla^ and murdered on the 
same evening, and on the same track over which we 
had just come. He had ao doubt been pounced upon by 
some party who expected a rich booty, but they were 
disappointed, as he had veiy little money on hia person. 
His mangled remains were discovered six months after- 
waida in a water hole. I was a witneti to another 

:.......Cc.C>gl. 
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case, whero the Tictim wu ttie Bon of a Scottish 
daigyman and poewssed aa excellent address, bvt 
unfortuuAtely was addicted to intemperate hAbit& 
He liad been ftdmitted to a digging party, and w^a 
very industrious. When the gold was tlivided, he 
found himself vorih about £500, and might haiv« 
retrieved his fortunes. That evening he did not letum 
to hie cotnpaniona ; next morning, he and about a dozaia 
worthless vagabonds who had taken part in the debaui^ 
of the jaevious night, were thrown out of one of ttia 
most disreputable tents on the diggings, just as h^ 
fonuer friends were passii^ on their way to hear (t 
clergyman preach, it being Sunday. It is ueedleas to 
add he lost every farthing of hi^ mtmey, and relapsed 
into his degrading habita In no spot that I have ever 
visited have I beheld such a collection of de|ffaTed 
characters assoubled as upon the diggings. 

The sounds of riot and reckless d«bauohe^ died 
gndu^y away as we entered, with pleasure, the open 
glades of the forest, where not a sound was to be heard 
but (he subdued jolting of our cart wheels as thsy 
passed over the soft green turf Uiat covered the long 
slopes of scattered wood. The rain had now ceased, toid 
the sun, which had long been struggling in vain to 
break through the dark clouds that stretched aloiig the 
sky, at last shone oat, sending forth rays of fiffjvlii^ 
light which, streuning through the trees, spread sparh- 
ling along the still dewy grass. Stich a scene soon 
efiaced all remembrance of Uie repulsive experience of 
the two previous days. We rode gently on through what 
might be called a magnificent chaee, till we readied a 
lovely creek, about twelve miles from Buninjong, oji 
the doping banks of which we found the &ame-wo^ 
of a tent. There being plenty of firewood, water, em^ 
grOAsfor our horses, I proposed Uiat we should hete 
pitch our tent for the night ; and my con^anione havij]^ 
assented, we were soon at our ease »ijoying the eveuijig 
mf aL 
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' I nevet experienced more grateM sensatioiie than I 
did on this lovely evening. I had been ill at ease during 
mj' brief sojourn at BaUarat. Tlie diKgings and Biuiin- 
yOBg were many nilea away ; and my mind was now 
nlieved from those pBinfoI and unsatisfactiory aaeoeitk- 
tianB by which it hod been oppresBed in tiie early part 
of tihe day. It is «t each times, and in sscb eylvan 
SBclueion, that the mind tnmB with ardent adoration to 
the Creator, and feela indeed that " He hath made eveiy 
tiling beaotiful in his time." My companions had 
Hetirad to rest, hut I still sat, clmrmed by the inftuence 
of the scene, gaaing at the setting eim as he crept 
alcvwly downwards, throwi^ the diotant ranges into a 
psrple shade, and tingii^ tiie oloods, that were now 
drawn in long linoi across the horizon, with crimson 
«Dd gold. At last he dia^peared, and all became grey 
and cold, save when a ruddy glow still lingered omt 
the place of his deportare. Dim and mysterious, a 
deeper shadow stole like sleep over the dreamy forest 
The dull red glow of the ftow expiring embers served 
rather to deepen than to disturb the general tranqniility ; 
and, bat for iht gentle tinkling of the stream falling 
l&e music on tiie attentive ear, all nature seemed at 
feat. 

■ I was awak^ied early by the cheerful chattering of 
^M magpies. A feint s^-eak of light in the east showed 
Aat it was m^aH daybreak. One or two bright start 
atill twinkled overhead ; and the pale a&d wandering 
moOE hung evrt the western horizon, as if loth to 
depart Our prepuations for the day's jonmey being 
eemjl^eA, we stwted just as the sun rose bright and 
dear over the eastern ranges; and, cheered by his 
wmn and genitd beams, we pnrsued oar way. Uy 
mmpuiions were In excell«tit spirits, bat, with the 
4n;^)tion of Mr. Bertram, they evidently had no very 
Exalted perceptions of the beautifiil in nature, and 
what a powerful infiaence it exercises over those who 
AM susceptible of it ia dispelling those groesei and 
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more worldly feelings which are ao api to take sooIl s finn 
hold of tike heui. of laaa. How many ate then who 
pass through the moBt beantifol scenery anmored, on 
whom external natuie seems to make no imp^esnon, 
unless it touches some intereated and worldly spring. 
Truly, may it bo said of such : " Also he hath set tW 
world in their hearts, bo that no man can find out the- 
work thatGodmAketh&omtheb^innii^tothe end." Is 
it tiien to be wondered at that men absorbed in wcvrldly 
pnrBoita see no beauty in the Creator's works, and 
look with pity, and acanetimes even with eontempt, on 
those who do, as labouring nndra some mental haUnci- 
nation. I have tmreUed few days with such men, and 
have always felt as if alone. Nature drew fortii no 
notice 6om tliem, unless their mercenary feelingft wen 
excited. They could see nothing in the mde magni- 
ficence of alpine landscape, but its inamveuience and 
barrenness ; and in the richest scenes of ornamented 
nature, nothing bnt the agricultural value. To them 
" that is the most beautiful eountry whose produce is 
most abundant, where the com ia yellowest^ and the 
grass greenest ; where the eiu^oenres are the most per^ 
feet and the woods fittest for the axe." Education, 
although it cannot bestow the faculty of enjoying 
nature, exercises a powerM influence ovra it, by tend- 
ing to lift the mind above mean worldly considerations* 
and setting it fiee to diav pleasure ftom those beautie» 
on which no mercenary value can he placed. 

This day's journey afforded me ioexpreasible delist-* 
tile sun shone bright &om a cloudless sky as we ti»- 
versed a long tract of beautiful woodland Out ongir 
nal intention was to have oxceaed the Moorabool at 
Sharp's Bridge, and take the road over the Youyai^, a 
lofty lange of mountains, to Melbourne. From ^lia wet 
were dissuaded by a shepherd, who directed us by a 
ford lower down, which he said was our route. "Das 
created a dispute. Our informant was a genuine MiW 
siuv and oolong politician of the first water. Ha 

:,n:.,.,V;ooylt^ 
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deacanted witii great volubilitr upon the necesBity of 
aboUshing the monopoly of crown lauda, inveighed 
against squatters and hind-jobbeia who kept poor men, 
such as our acquaintanca, out of homesteads He had 
also many grierances of a private natnre, but we were 
eompelled to cut his tale short and proceed. One of my 
eompaniona insisted that the man had misdirected 09, 
that he was an Irishman, and therefore not to be 
depended npon, and clenched his objection by the sage 
axiom, that he had too mnch to say to be honest I 
considered these arguments more ingenious than con- 
vincing, and we left the main road, and struck into the 
oonrse indicated. With some difficnlly we got down 
a steep bank, not far from the river, but when we 
reached the ford, it proved so deep, and the banks on 
the other side so dangerous, that common prudence sng- 
gested some other course. After a careful examination of 
the river, we resolved to abandon the attempt to cross. 
We were now in a large meadow, in shape exactly like 
(m amphitheatre ; in front ran the dark and sluggish 
waters of the Mooiabool, while behind ns roao a vast 
semiciicular bank, up which we had to exert our utmost 
strength to force the c&rt, and we lost two good hours 
in our endeavours to extricate ouiselves &om this 
unlucky deviation. We here met another shepherd, 
who seemed not a little amazed at our proceedings ; and 
our good-humour was not increased by his telling us 
that there was a spot where we might have taken our 
eart at^oas, and he advised us to " coil up " ibr the 
night and take it over in the morning. This we declined , 
and being now six milee below Sharp's Bridge, we 
lesolred to keep the Geelong road as far as i^tiaford. 
The dispute regarding the good faith of the first shep- 
herd cited, continued. The heavenly day, and magni- 
ficvnt scenery along the banks of the Moorabool recon- 
ciled me to the disappointment. We had left the wild 
aednded tract, which may be called the BuninyoDg 
forest^ behind, and the country now expanded into 
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large, opea, and nudiilating plains, studied in many 
places b^ copses of dwarf timber. We now fell in witii 
immbers at travellers, «t route to the digginjjs frcan 
Geelong, whose risibility seemed a good deal excited at 
the idea erf th^ disconsolate state in which the ladies of 
that good city had been left by their lords and masters, 
who, attracted by the gold-fields, had nearly all deserted 
tliem. We were here overtaken by a weidthy squatter 
of my acyjuaintance, who afforded us much entertain- 
ment by his keen observations upon the diggings in 
the vicinity of which his aheep-run was situated. One 
anecdote, which has already fonnd its way into the 
English papers in a garbled form, may well bear repft: 
tition. A squatter had come to the di^ngs to hire 
shearers, and seeing a party of men, who seemed to be 
idle, he asked if they would engage for the sheep-shear- 
ing. After a little hesitation, one of the party replied 
that they would, if they had their own terms. On being 
asked to state them, he replied, in a bantering tone, the 
wool upon their backii. The settler turned away, but 
was soon recalled ; he quickly obeyed the summons, 
supposing the men had thought better of his offer. 
The spokesman of the party now told him, with a 
knowing leer, that his mates and himself were in want 
of a cook, and they had come to the resolution to offer 
him a pound a day, if he would condescend to accept 
the office. 

On another occasion a party of ten men, who had 
been engaged to shear upon a large station, turned 
aside to view the diggings, and were induced to pur- 
chase implements and dig, and so great was their suo- 
cees, that in six weeks they were able to bffer the market 
price for the sheep they had been engaged to shear. Ab 
a set-off against this, however, there were hundreds who 
found no gold, and were ^ad to engage with the sheep- 
owners on the most moderate terms. The sun had been 
long set, and we were still upon the road, which passed 
through s narrow space enclosed on each side by poets 
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and rail-fencM. We were compelled to quarter here for 
the niglit, tmd go io rest without our usual repast, uid 
without even a coverinf; ; and what ww woTSl of all, ve 
had to put out horses, which had Mme more than tiiirty 
miles, on starvation allowance, and we feared that they 
might knock ap the next day. 

Having slept but little, we started eariy, and croesing 
by the bridge at Batesford, we came in sight of Geelong 
by daybreak. We ptlBsed the Barabool Hills, a Tary 
fine ba«t of {^cultural country, and thiRhly inhabited. 
We did not enter the tovm, bat ekirt«d its enTirons 
and entered upon the Helboome road, which soon 
leaving, we passed along the edge of Coiio Bay, and 
then emerged upon the vast plains which extend nearly 
the whole distance betwixt Geelong and Kelbonme: 
Hieing up almost perpendicularly from this dead plain 
is " Station Peak." Having rested and made a miser- 
able break&st, in eonsequence of the bad water, we 
continued onr jountey. Hei« we observed the mirage, aa 
illusion common to all level arid countries, and very 
ganend upon the whole of the dry prairies of this conti- 
nent. Cities, water, ships, and houses appeered before 
us, but as soon as ve reached the spot the whole bad 
Taniehed. 

Hr. Bertram, who anticipated reaching home in the 
evening, kept the horses to their work, but Uie sun had 
long passed the zenith, and before we came in sight of 
Kielor he had again disappeared beneath the horizon. 
Finding that it would be nest to impossible to reach 
Mr, Bertram's, we camped during the twilight In the 
eonise of the night we were Tisited by a poor limatic, 
who seemed to be wandering about the country flying 
fiXHU all sorts of imaginary evils. He fancied that he was 
under fearful spells cast ovei him by people with whose 
names he made very free ; the rhapsodies in which he 
indnlged were wonderful, many of tbem clever and 
even c<msistent in their absurd details. Ko infliction 
omates so painful a sympathy as ttie loss of reason. 
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Pitying his misfoTtoue, we supplied his wants and made 
him as comfoFtable as we could ; he cioached over the 
fire all night, and finding him harmleea, we went to 
sleep. When we awoke in the morning he had dis- 
appeared. 

After travelling a few miles in Mr. Bertram'e com- 
pany, we parted, as his house lay a long way out of my 
road to Melbonme. I therefore crossed the salt water 
river on Mr. Raleigh's pani^ and reached town at 
ten o'clock, havii^ been absent from Melbonme about 
ten days. So unlike was I to a denized of the town 
in my bush clothes, that on entering the yard I was mis- 
liaken by the servant for the man who supplied the 
horse with green fodder, and she shouted ont at tha 
top of her voice " We shan't want any to day, John." 
It was with no small decree of satisfaction that I fotmd 
myself once more at my own fireside. My journey, how- 
ever, had, notwithstanding its privations and the 
feti^e inseparable from travelling in the bnsb, deeply _ 
interested me. I had seen my fellow-men actuated by 
one of the most powerful infiuences by which oar 
nature can be subjected, when there was nothing bi 
distract their attention from the one sole object of their 
pursuit, and where its apparent neameee excited their 
ef^raess for its attainment to the utmost There bad 
undoubtedly been a laj^e quantity of gold dug out at 
Ballarat, but numbers had been disappointed, and had 
returned disgusted with the society and the privatioiu 
of the diggings. The subsequant discoveries of gold 
drew away almost all the diggers from Ballarat, and for 
nearly nine monthB it did not yield more than feom 
£00 to 300 ounces per week, and it was not till three 
new Eiources of wealth were partially exhausted that 
the attention of the d^igera was again directed to it 
Towards the close of 1852, it sent from 7,000 to 8,000 
ounces per escort to Melbonme and Geelong, being 
as maeh as it had done in the zenith of its fame. 
Many new spote were discovered, such as the Black 
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and Brown Hills, Creswick'e Creek, Eureka, and Tarious 
others, and the grouitd shows -no appearance of being 
ezhaosted. In the end of January, 1853, a party who 
had jnst arrived in the colony, in the " Great Britain," 
and were at work in Canadian Gully, which lies be- 
tween BallaTftt and Buninyong, came upon an enor- 
mous rounded mass of gold weighing 120 pounds, 
another of seYenty-six ounees weight waa found 
in the same claim just below the other ; and in the 
same locality, a few days after, three diggers came upon 
a masB weighing seventy -nine pounds, and shortly after- 
wards one of seventy-seven pounds. Such wonderful 
discoveries drew multitudes to the spot, and many mad* 
large fortuuea. 
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THE GOLD DISCOVERY — MOUNT 
ALEXANDER 

Ib the month o{ September, 1851, daring a joTtmey 
in the Bosh, 1 anired at Tolmie's Inn, ETne-Tovn ; 
then a new township, eeren miles distant from Monnt 
Mscedon, and twen^ from Monnt Alexander. Onentfer- 
ing, I found the sargeon, a most aecompliehed gentle- 
itaan, and the sqnstter who occupied the adjoining 
sheep station, engt^ed in an earnest conv««at{on relat- 
ing to the mmonied discovery of gold in the neigh- 
booihood, and the probable success of a party that was 
to start at six o'clock the following morning. I was up 
before the hour appointed. A dray and half a down 
individuals stood ready for a journey in front of the 
" Robert Bums " Inn ; and just as I emei^d from the 
firont door, the word wae given, and they started off. 
It was a dreary, raw, winter morning, and I was gladto 
steal back to the warm bed I had lefl^ half dead with 
cold. I have often since thought upon this event, 
which exercised an influence upon the destinies and 
fortunes of thousands in the most remote comers 
of the globe. At the moment I viewed it aa little 
better than a wild chimera, and pitied those who had 
gone forth from their comfortable homes on such an 
errand. I had almost fo^otteu the circnmatance, when 
the public press announced that the party ha,d been 
Huccessfdl, and that Mr. Tolmie had arrived in Mel- 
boome, bringing specimene of the gold found at the 
newly-discovered diggings. The reports which con- 
tinued daily to arrive from Mount Alexander were 
still received with suspicion ; hut the great yield, which 
soon became apparent, removed the doubts of the most 
sceptical ; and the rush to the new shrine was quite 
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equal to that which bad taken place to Ballarat AH 
ranks vere more or lees touched with the mania, and I 
did not etcape the univeisal contagion. The lecollea- 
tioa of what I had experienced at £allaiat had 
created in my mind a strraig dislike to the diggings, 
which caused me to heait&te for a considerable time. 
But the exciting nature of the leports which continued 
to be received, induced me at last to give way, and I 
detennined to make a journey to the new gold-field. I 
puichaaed stoies and implement, and having seen the 
diay packed and iairly on the load, on the fitat d^ 
of December I waited with impatience for the 
three o'clock ateamei, which 'vras to bring fi-om the 
" I^ooglej," tiien at anchor in Hobson's Bay, three «ni- 
grants whom I had engaged to accompany me to the 
divings. It was no easy matter to get my men 
detached &om their companione, and have their luggage 
placed in safe keeping. At last I succeeded, and by 
dght o'clock we were on tiie road. A great change 
bad takrai place in the atmosphere; the hot wind, which 
had been blowing during the day, had been succeeded 
by a sharp south wind, and the dark clouds which had 
overcast the horizon were no very pleasing pn^noati- 
oations as to the weather. It was necessary, however, 
that we should overtake the dray, and taking upon my- 
self the office of pilot, we set the wind and Uie rain, 
which was just bc^nning to fall, at defiance, and by 
jnidnight we reached Kielor Bridge, wet and weary. ' 
There might be some hundred tents on the banlu (tf 
the river ; and on my approach I was challenged by 
an imposing looking figure, aimed to the teeth, that 
walked to and fro before the first encampments. On 
stating my errand, he recognised me, uid I discovered 
i^ the sentinel a worthy cooper in my immediate 
ae^bourhood. He could give us no infiirmatioa 
regarding our dray ; and, not denning it advisable to 
search for it in ijie prevailing oonfiisio.n, we proceeded 
to the inn, which is a few hundred yards from the 
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biiilge, bat, to ottr dismay, ve found it locked up fbr 
Uie night. So notice was token of out Tehement and. 
clamoTOUB demands for admiseion at the front door ; 
tad we changed the scene of our operations to the rear, 
where we succeeded in arouaing a servant^ who told na 
that the cooking-hotue was open, and that we might 
find shelter there. To this place we proceeded, and on 
entering found four men, who had jnst come in, stripped 
to the ^in, having adopted this plan as the most ex- 
peditious method of di^ii^ themselves. This did not 
suit our tastes, and harlng obtained from the servant 
the exact locals of the landlord's dormitory, I prevailed 
upon hi m to admit us, and we soon made ourselTOB 
comloTtable for the night. "We were roused long before 
daybreak by the noise of various parties starting on the 
day's journey. On making incfmry about the dray, 
which it seems had camped in &oat of the inn, we 
found tliat it was already in advance, and as my 
companions were each loaded with a heavy bundle, we 
did not overtake the dray till ten o'clock, when the 
long line of which it formed a part had stopped to 
bait. We were hungry, but too fatigued to eat I 
threw myself down on the wet grass, and after a little 
repose partook of some tea and bread, and felt so re- 
freshed that I was enabled to set out with the rest of 
the party. 

Our procession, which looked rather imposing^ was 
formed by about twenty vehicles, accompanied by about 
one hundred and fifty individuals, of all countries, 
creeds, and profossions. There walked the light-hearted 
Irishman, the grave and tacitnm Scot, and the jolly, 
and self-sufficient Englishman, and whatever thrar 
former differences in r^k and station in life might have 
been, they were now confounded in that common level to 
which the nature of their future pursuit had reduced 
them. Amongst them tbeie was one man remarkable, 
not only for his spare figure, sour vist^e, and sallow 
complexion, but for a still more disagreeable cha- 
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TOcteristic, that of making every one in the company 
uniximfortable. The tone of his voice was harsh and 
dictatorial, and he waa a good specimen of the genus 
"grumbler," finding fault with eveiy thing and every- 
body. The drays, the weather, the country, and Ma 
companions— all afforded matter for his captious humour. 
His fellowrtravellerB were not long in discoverii^ that 
he had a moat unloitunate propensity to appropriate 
other people's pi'operty to his own use, and we suffered 
considerably from his mistakes in this way. We made 
thirty miles before evening, and encamped for the night 
upon the borders of a lagoon in the Black Forest I 
waa now no novice in bosh-craft, so that our arrange- 
ments for the night were soon completed, and we en- 
joyed our evening meal with nnosual relish. Here we 
enjoy a feeling of freedom and independence in thus 
living in the open air, having as it were emancipated 
ourselves from the trammels imposed by town life, and 
the conventionaKties, of society, when the least neglect 
of those comforts to which we are there accuatomed, 
frets our tempera, and makes as feel that we are the 
alavea of luxury and artificial desires. In the bush, on the ' 
contrary, our wonts are few and easily provided for. The 
day's journey being completed, the tents are pitched, at 
one time in a wide and far-estending plain, at another 
in the green glades of some primeval forest, the echoes 
of whose deep recesses have never been awakened by 
the sound of the axe; or on the steep and slopy sides 
of some dark ravine Whose rugged shoulders are 
furrowed by many a winter ton-ent. Hunger adds its 
lest to the rude and simple meal, and the fatigue of the 
day prompting us to early rest, we find on our hard and 
humble couch that repose which is often courted in vain 
on beds of down. 

We started next morning about eight o'clock, and , 
continued our way through the Black Forest. Passing 
Kyne-Town we reached tlie river CoUiban, and en- 
camped upon the spot were the ' viUiige of Malmsbury 
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now atanda. Hftiring partaken of some refreshment^ 
wo again proceeded on our journey, and having passed a 
water hole, aiuce famous aa " Sawpit GuUy," we made 
Forest Creek about two o'clock in the aftemooa 

The term Mount Alexander was at first applied to 
Forest and Friar's Creeks, including Bendigo, the 
Loddon, Campbell's, and BarkefB Creeks, but in course 
of time it was found necessary to be more specific, and 
tiieae diggings came to be designated by the distinguishing 
titles of Forest Creek and Bendigo 

As Bendigo was at this time unknown, we turned 
from the high road down a steep slope, following a 
beaten track which wound along the banks of a small 
creek, uontainiiig veij- little water, and in some places 
quite 'dry. Upon each side rose a aucceasion of small 
hills, separated by deep gullies worn in the soil by the 
tbroe of the torrents which poured down from the moun- 
tains in winter. The whole formed a fertile vale of 
more than a dozen milea in length, and was covered 
with digging parties, in the most crowded part of which 
we pitched our tent We now began to aee the necea- 
aity of keeping a sharp look-out after oui neigbboura, 
for we missed many UtUe things of great service to iia ; 
some of them we recovered, having traced them to oni 
grumbling acquaintance, into whose possession they had 
by some unaccountable means found their way. Hav- 
ing now established ourselves, our attention was directed 
to two important poijits— a likely spot on which to 
commence the operation of " digging," and a berth for 
the cradle, with a good supply of water for washing the 
auriferous soil. As the creeb^hnd at this time ceased 
running, and the water being quite thick, and conse- 
quently ill-adapted for washing, I had some difficulty 
on this point, but at last having selected a spot, I placed 
the cradle upon rockers ready for work. 

There were at firet two distinct methods followed by 
the diggers, viz., "sinkmg" and "surfacing." The 
first consists in sinking pita, generaUy from sixteen to 
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flirty feet deep ; the gold being generally found on 
and about the pipeclay which liea on the elate or &ea- 
atone, the annteronB Boil lying osoally about three feet 
from the clay ; and it vas not uncommon, vheie veins 
of grey alate were found near the rock, to obtain lich 
deposits of gold enough, to make the fortunee of a dig- 
ging party. Surface-washingis-a much more certain 
method of obtaining gold, which is found, more or less, 
in many spots in the ssperficiee. A cradle would wash 
ten cart loads a day, the return iconi which would he 
from one ounce to i;welTe ounces. We attempted suriace- 
waahing, but foiled in consequence of the water being 
then too dirty for our purpose. 

It was in the gullies or dry channela between the 
hills that the richest deposits and the most auri- 
ferous soil had been obtained, and at the time of my 
visit the great majority of the diggers were at work in 
them. I devoted a day to the examination of two OT 
throe of these gullies, and at last detennined to sink a 
pit in a line with a rich vein of slate where some dig- 
gers were getting gold Three of the party set to work 
with pick and shovel, and had uncovered a con- 
aiderable space of ground, when a coloured gentle- 
man, whose hair was tricked out with branches of 
trees to keep off the flies, waited upon us, and, with 
uncoutii poIit«neSB, intimated that the claim belonged 
to him, he having marked it-off some days before our 
visit 

The rule is, that any one holding a licence to dig 
who marks out a claim, has a right to it only on condi- 
tion that he occupies it within twenty-four hours ; should 
this rule not be observed, the r^ht of the original . 
holder is lost^ and it may be occupied (or "jumped," 
as it ia termed) by any oDier person, as a deeertcd claim. 
It is on easy matter to keep possession by visitii^ it 
in the specified time and digging out a spadeful of earth ; 
and some parties have thus kept hold of a number 
of claims, watching tlie progress of those at woi^ 

D 
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near them in order to dig only in such as prenented* 
certainty of enccesa. 

If ot caring to diapnte Snowball's right to the gnnnu^ 
ve gave it np. I may add, however, that he and bis 
white mate, over whom he exercised great authority, 
dug here for more than a month, and earned their |nt 
down some forty feet without the leeet aaoceae ; n 
lesult which enabled ns to congratulate ourselvee that 
we had given up the claim so readUy, and thus saved 
so much useleae labour. The sable brotherhood, of 
whom there was a considerable number at the digging^ 
were, in g^era], no fevoimtes ; being disposed to be 
vain, troublesome, and inclined to quarrel with &ax 
white neighbonre. They were, for the most part, na- 
tives of .AjnericB, and displayed all the faitii^^ of the 
citizens of the model republic, without either Uieir vir- 
toee or intelligence. 

With great caie we selected a claim, in a ravine near 
to our tent, known as Hoise-shoe Gully. It lay in s 
line with a fine vein of grey slate, and we trasted much 
to this. We found elate and quarts in the utmost pio- 
ftision, but did not come upon any auriferous soiL Wa 
again removed to Adelaide Gully, and struck manAilly 
into the ground ; here had hundreds, it was reported, 
made their fortune, and it presented the strongest indi- 
cation of being rich in golden treasures, and we worked 
incessantly, in order to gratify our curiosity. At a depth 
of twenty feet we reached the lock, which sloped aw^ 
beyond our claim ; this we followed, layii^ it baie to a 
great distance, but without obtaining the object of onr 
desire. The rock was smooth and flat, presenting no 
crevicee wherein gold might have been expected. We 
hired a cart, and had a load of this soil conveyed to 
where our cradle was placed, but the experiment moi 
Batiafying our expectations, we removed to another spot 
in the same gully, where many had been succeeefhL 
We again worked with great ardour and were pret^ 
hopeful, but at the distance of twenty feet &om thJe 
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mr&ce we came on the pipeclay, without having foimd 
ft speck of gold. I had opened a claim in a new spot, 
which promiaed so well as to be tenned the new 
"Golden Point," and our espectationB being niaed by 
tliia report, I did not feel the last disappointment ao 
keenly. All our party now turned into t.hia claim ; it 
was a point formed by the bend of a bioad creek, which 
^ipeared to have been of some magnitude in the wintet 
season. The spot where I was at work seemed to have 
been in the former channel of the creek, for I thiew ont 
great qnautities of aaud and decayed V€^table matte;^ 
that appeared to haye been diifted to the%ipot by the 
agency of water: I did not require to use the pickaxe, 
and. had made considerable pn^ress before my men 
amved. The hopes of the paji>y were very mach raised 
on findii^ several small lumps of gold in the wet earth, 
and it was wilh no ordinary dieaatiBfaction that we 
reached the rock, to be once more the drawers of a 
blank in the great lottery. Upon the whole, we 
had no reason to congratulate ourselves upon the 
general results, and even at this period, the brat in the 
history of Australian gold digging, a great many were 
quite as unBUCcessfal as ourselvea. There were, how- 
ever, brilliant exceptiona. It was almost as painful to 
witness the effects produced by long delayed success 
unexpectedly realised, as it was to see the melancholy 
and dejected looks of those who seemed to have given 
up all further efforts in despair. One party of fou^ 
working at the Adelaide Gully, attracted my attention. 
They were natives of the Emerald Isle^ and had been 
employed in a brewfaouse down in Melbourne. Every 
shilling they had in the world bad been expended iu 
fitting themselves out for the divings. They had dug 
twenty-nine deep pita, and had not found one ounce 
o£ gold ; their stores were exhausted, their epiiits 
depreased, and the claim they had opened in the Ade- 
laide Gully waa their last stake. I saw these men, 
uptm a Saturday afternoon, wash out one hundred weight 
a 3 
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of gold which came oat of two large casks of clsf . The 
change &om the most profound despair to tiie highut 
point of gratification could not have been more andden 
OF moie strongly Tuarked. The men coald hardly credit 
their senses ; .the news spread, and they were imme- 
diately Bonoimded by crowds eager to behtdd the 
treasure, but wealth brings with it anxiety and caM. 
The poor fellows clutched their new-found gold wiiJi an 
almost conyolsiTe grasp, terrified lest it mi^t he taken 
from them, and it is to be feared that there wera maiiT 
amongst the crowd of onlookers that viewed them with 
no friendl^eye. It was four miles to the tent of the 
ConunissioneT, and too late in the day to deposit it then 
for safety. They were in a continual state of alum 
during the night, and the whole of Sunday, and I due 
say, were the tmth known, the gold was deposited onoe 
more in the bowels of the earth for security. Early «n 
Monday moming they stole away, and placed tlrar 
treasure in the hands of the Government Commisdonm 
to be forwarded by escort to Melbourne, 

An abortive effort was made this month by the Eze- 
catire Government of Yictoria to double the license fee 
for gold diggii^. It had been fixed at thirty shil- 
lings per month ; but the Government issned a procla- 
mation, announcing that after the firat day of Jannai^j 
1852, it would be raised to three pounds. The ind^- 
nation of the diggers was thoroughly aroused ; a meeting 
Was convened, and a general holiday was dechund upon 
the day on which it was to take place. A very fax 
number were present^ and although those who took the 
lead were mere demagogues, and possessed of little 
influence, yet the resolutions passed forced the Govern- 
ment, imbecile as it was tyrannical, to succumb, and so 
effort was made to carry out the regulations which had 
been proclaimed thioi^h the Government QtaetU of 
the colony. 

Seporta were now in circulation that gold had been 
discovered on the Bendigo Creek, andagreatnnmbwof 
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ib« diggers removed thither. I was nnviUing, hovr- 
orec, to hAEsid the expense. It was next to impossible 
to obtain a couTeyance to tnnspoit our tent asd imple- 
ments, and ire therefore detennined to remain at Foreet 
Ci«ek. 

Important biuinesa had called me to Melbourne ; 
sod ten days elapsed before I returned to Forest Creek. 
One of the party had absconded during my absence, 
and the whole gold belonging to tbem, about tva 
ounces, Imd disappeared at the same time. It seemed 
that our companion, tired of our ill luck, bad resolved 
. upon seeking hia fortune elsewhere. 

We had rambled over every likely spot, and had 
invariably been unsncceBsfuL At last ve resolved to 
sink a pit in &e gully opposite our tent, the only one 
which had been dug up at that period on the northern 
aide of the main creek. At lie distance of twenty 
foet &om the surface we came upon a Kick dipping 
down ; and, upon testing the soil, we found it aunfer- 
ouB- Being close to our cradle, we wer« not nndei the 
naceasity of employing a cart Two large casks were 
filled with clay, which being veil " puddled," by work> 
ing it with water, it was teanaferred to the cradle, where 
the gold was obtained. The party of three generally 
wsahed out about ten barrow loads daily. At first out 
returns were &om one ounce to ten ounces, but latterly 
they were from six: to ten. 

The gold was found in the clay, abont three feet 
above the slate and freestone, and occasionally upon the 
pipe elay reeting on the rocks. We worked incessantly 
for three weeks, in which time we had realised one 
hundred ounces. The pit was arche^ and we met th^ 
diggers near us below. At last the whole was exhausted, 
with the exception of one pillar which was left to sup- 
port the ground, and the claim was abandoned. Bnt one 
digger more adventurous than oureelves entered upon it, 
.and supporting the vast fobric of earth overhead by 
piUan of wood, hewn out of the forest, succeeded iif 
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lemonng almost the whole of the remaining soil, from 
which a oonaidenblB quantity of gold was obtained— 
bat the poor fellow's life was Baerificed ; for just as he 
was Temoving the laat portion, the soil gave way, and ha 
was literally bimed alive. Many from want of care 
hare met the same fate ; but experienced men, by taking 
the precaution to keep the archee narrow, and supp<atiiig 
them by pillars of wood, can in dry weathei wo^ 
underground without danget. 

Hitherto the operatione of the diggers had been eosi- 
£ned to the nvineai, and a few points on the creek 
Greal^ therefore, was the astonishment of the multitude, 
when early oaemoniingapartyof tiiree indiridualswu 
discovered busily employed in opening a claim upon'a 
red bai« hill, near which the poet office then stooft. 
Much success attended one or two of these attempta, 
and a rush at once took place, for aU follow like ehe^ 
the person who has spirit enough to leave the beaten 
tracE J and the whole surface of the mount was ma^ed 
out in an incredibly short apace of time. 

Amongst the rest we had maiked out a claim, bat on 
setting to work we found that the action of fire had been 
so strong ^at the clay, quarts, slate, and sandstone had 
been baked into a cmetf harder than gianite^ and that it 
required exertions of no ordinary character t« make any 
impression on the surface. It was no unusual thing to 
require the pickaxes to be pointed a dozen times in Hia 
day, and our work was most laborious and fatiguing. 
There was no great difficulty in getting through the soft 
clay in the low ground, but on this hill the blows of the 

Eickaxe seemed to have no effect upon the maases of 
Lva and baked clay, and the force uf the percoasion 
shook and pained the arms that wielded it. 

We had worked about ten days in the claim, when I 
met with a slight accident. It was the usual practice to 
form steps in the pita by which to descend and ascend ; 
but in the ground in which we were now at work this WBs 
impossible, One day, in scrambling out, I fell backwaida 
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iad sprained my right arm. We liad only got sixteen 
feet below the eoriace, and it was doubtful if we would 
leatik the bottom, as the rock is termed, in a month. 
The hart I had received occasioned me great pain and 
,uu)oyajira, especially in handling Uie pickaxe, and after 
mature reflection I resolved to letum to Melbourne, and 
hire a man to take my place for the remainder of the 
tluee months, which was the term for which the party 
had E^pned to continue togettier. 

. ^thoogh I had now been uearly six weeks on the 
Jorast Creek, I was, notwithstanding, but httle ac- 
quainted with i^ BO I determined, before leaving, to 
devote a short time to the examination of the various 
localities and especially those that seemed to be most 
ia favour with the diggers. 

It is somewhat strange that I should have lingered 
with most intereet upon those spots where onr labours 
had been nnaaccessful, and it was with no ordinary 
iflgard that I again contemplated scenes implanted 
in my memory by hard labour and disappointed hopes. 
Idauy of them, which had swarmed with anxious gold- 
hant«iB, were now deserted and silent The ground in 
not a few places had been literally torn up, and it was 
impossible to distinguish the claims of our part; in the 
upheaved masses of clay t^t lay around. Two wete, 
however, easily rect^nised, the one just as we had 
left it, bat the other had been entered by some adven- 
tuious individual, who had formed an arch and under- 
uined the ground to a considerable distance, but with 
what success I could not sacertoin. In most of these 
gpote many had found the prize so eagerly sought after, 
but ft still greater number had been disappointed. The 
history of a few days would be well worthy of perusal, 
if it wete possible to record the hopes and fears of those 
who had so tortured the eatth in their eagerness to 
obtua that, the possession of which is as often the 
cause of misery as it is of happiness. 

At this time, January, 1852, the diggeia were at 
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work in neady erery "gnlly," from the Golden Pointy 
where th« road at this time entered, to the jnnction of 
the three cieekB, where Castlemaine now stands. It U 
impoaaible to form an estimate of their number, but it 
must have been very great, as the whole of the valley, 
for ten miles, iraa crowded with tents ; and great eik 
campments might be distinguished through ^ viatai 
of the forest, which opened up in every direction. Tbt 
most imposing tents were those belonging to the Govent 
ment, which had just been removed to the jnnction if 
the creeks. They were about twenty in numbe;, 
pitched at i^ulai intervals, and uniform in their pic- 
portions. I was very kindly received by Captain Ban^ 
the of&cer in charge, and long at the head of the native 
police of the colony. I regret to say he died soon afte^ 
from an illness contracted about this time upon the dig. 
gings. In addition to the Commissioner, thero were twc 
or three Sub-coiumissioners for receiving Uie gold 
deposited for transmission under escort to Melbourne, 
ai^ for settliug disputes respecting claims. A troop of 
mounted police were also stationed here for the proteo- 
tion of the gold, and occasionally quellii^ disturbancea. 
I cannot say, however, that they were of any material 
service iu the latter capacity. One morning a tent near 
us was attacked by a party of Iirmed men, ajad plnndsrd 
of a large quantity of gold A meseeoger was sent to iha 
Commissioner with a request for aid, the reply was that 
no aid could be sent, but they had his authority to 
shoot any one that attempted to break into their tratt^ 

Although there were some excellent individual! 
amongst the Commissionera, the majority were aurly, 
overbearing, and negligent of those duties which they 
were expected to discharge, and, as a natural reuilt ot 
this state of things, public feeling was very strong upon 
the diggings against the Government and ite officiala 

The ravines through which the water liom the hiU 
rushes during the winter months, have been found to 
be very productiva In the lowest portions of these 
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great depoBitd b&d bean dog oat In the lughert parte of 
these valleyB the gold is large, and lies near the surface ; 
bat, ae the cbaimelB reached a lower eleyation towards 
the deep rich flats upon the creek, the gold was found 
in very hne grains. I remarked that bovever soft the 
ground above might be, it is always h&id near the 
gold ; and that &e slate and clay where it lies had a 
peculiar oily character, as if the metAl imparted its vir* 
tues to everything near it On the hills, the character of 
Hia gold, and the ground in which it is nsnaUy found, ii 
diffetent, the clay, quartz, and slate, and even the soil, 
seem all to have been subjected lo the action of fire ; 
and the quartz, usually white, is often here found burnt 
quite black, and the gold, in many cases, so. c^- 
ciaed by intense heat, as to be of inferior quality. 
The mountains wheie I have seen the gold dugout, are 
sterile, and either abound in quartz or vast boulders of 
slate, often containing deposits of great value. 

I am pretty certain that the want of success, com- 
plained of by many persons at Forest Creek, could be 
attributed only to ignorance of the character of the soil 
^N^umbers expected to And gold in large lumps, and sunk 
hole after hole without testing the soil with sufficient 
care ; and they threw aside the richest portions in their 
anxiety to lesch the bottom of their pits. The mora 
experienced washed small quantities as they proceeded, 
and, if the yield was good, they continued to work. 
If they met with a vein of ^te, they followed it if the 
ground was not pte-vccupied, for it is by following ahafta 
that pockets of gold are found resting at the bottom. 
I was well acquainted with a gentleman who brought 
a party with him to Forest Creek, and was unsuccess' 
hil. He sunk a pit in the Adelaide Gully, but on reach- 
ing the bottom, and discovering no golden prize, he 
alHUuloned it A mutual friend, who was a gold brewer, 
advised him to follow the vein of slat« which sloped 
down into vacant ground. The advice was disregarded, 
bat the gentleman who gave it entered the cla im, and, 
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in one veek, he waahed out eeventj-oiie onnoM of 
gold. 

The laat evening I wae to spend at the diggings had 
anived, and I felt no KgKit at leaving the spot. ' Our 
tent had been pitched In the moat crowded part of the 
ground, which was infested irith sly grog-sellers, and 
the noise and riot proceeding from the neighbouring 
tents baffled all my attempts at deep. Their beft- 
chsnalian orgies broke discordantly upon the tranquil 
moming. I felt nervous and restless. I rose to start, 
it was just two o'clock, bnt nothing coold be dirtin- 
guished in the impenetrable darkneas, and I returned 
again to rest. In about two hours afterwaide^ Ae 
moon rose, and resolving to avail myself of her friend^ 
lights I was soon dressed and on the road, leaving n^ 
eompanions in s sound slumber, which I did not 
diatorb, for there existed htUe community of feeU^ 
between them and mysel£ The moon shone bright as 
I pursued my silent and solitary way, for the noise team. 
the infamous tents had gradually subsided, and the 
rioters, exhausted by the combined effects of fatigue and 
inebriety, were now, I had no doubt, oblivious to all ex- 
ternal jmpraesions. The fires had nearly all disappeared. 
In front of a few tente a dull red glow showed that the 
embeni still smouldered. So sound broke on the eUeoce 
of the sleeping multitude, save the distent bark of 
•ome wateh dog, or the low and painful moan of some 
sick digger, as, with cautious ami careful steps, I pasaed 
aloi^ the edges of vast open pita which lay around in 
every direction, and threaded my way through the mazee 
of the numberless tents scattered along the sides of the 
creek. It was seven o'clock before I cleared the last 
range of tents beyond Golden Point, and emerged upon 
the high road to Melbourne. 

All around lay a wide expanse of unoccupied and 
nncoltivated country, in which no B3rmpton of civUiia- 
tion could be discerned, with the exception of the 
various parties hurrying to the diggings, many of whom 
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•were already bney pTeparing tlio moniiiig repast. I 
often stopped to gaze on the magnificent prospect that 
rose to Tier. In front a yaat lange of tabla-land 
stietehed from Monnt Alexander to Hoont Macedon, 
and to the right lay a continuooB nuige'of hilla of 
romantic aspect, covered with veidant foliaga I conld 
not help speculating upon the ' rapid daTelopment of 
the resources of the colony, which astonished even the 
writer, who had sketched the aboriginal maunders and 
&e wild OTerlanders in tfae British periodical press, long 
before the gold-huntei was even thought of ; and npon 
the period, perhaps not very distant, when the foreit 
dopes would be covered with fruitful vines, and Uke 
'bioad ondulating plains wave with yellow grain ; I 
&ncied that I might even be spared to see this vast sdi- 
tary and desolate wilderness, over which I had so often 
wandered, converted into a smiling paradise, where the 
cheerful whistle of the ploughman would be heard as he 
gnided the well-kept team, and stmck the long stiaight 
fiirrowi in the deep and fertile soil ; oi the gladsome 
labours of the vintagers be seen, as they gathered the 
rich ctnsters &om the loaded vines, and bore them in 
triumph to the flowing wine press. 

A great rush from the neighboniii^ colonies took 
place at this time. I counted no fewer than aeven^ 
Tehides within the space of ten miles. I was much 
■tnicJc with the contrast which the high spirits and 
enthuaiaam of those going to the diggings presented to 
Uie dejected, disappointed, wayworn, appearance of 
those retoming home. 

It was with no ordinary feeling of satisfaction that I 
fbnnd myself once more safe in my own house ; and I 
leeolved not to return to the gold-fields to dig. Those 
who have been long accustomed to pursuits of a seden- 
tary nature are disqualified for undergoing the oontinned 
and heavy labour, without which it is in vain to hope for 
success at the divings. I might, however, have been re- 
conciled even to the hard work ejid mean fare, had it not 
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beeu the naceeaity I vraa auderof constantly associatii^ 
with, men whose mannera, habits, and loDgnage waro «Ito- 
getiiet repulsive, and with whom it was imposaible to liya 
fot a single day without having to submit to some dis* 
^^reeable alt«ioatioiL Multitudee, however, coutinaed 
to flock to the diggings only to be disappointed. Th« 
excitiug reports so eagerly circulated of some Inok^ 
individnals having made large fbrtones in the short 
Space of a few weeks, or even days, touches a txad 
which few are capable of resisting ; and every ono 
&ocies be has only to make a run to the gold-fields to 
be equally sacceesfuL A day or two, however, of actual 
experience is generally sufficient to check, if not alt»> 
gethei to dispel, those sanguine and high-wrought fedl- 
ings with which the diggings are contemplsjted at ft 
distance ; and the consaq^uence is, that great number^ 
after a short sojourn, strike their tente, sell their implft- 
mente, and return homA. 

I had not long to wait before I found a substituta. 
Passing along the sUeets a few days aft«r my latum, I 
was accosted by a tall, muscular-looking fellow, in quest 
of work. This I thought wss just the sort of person to 
send to the gold-fields ; eo I agreed with him to proceed 
to Mount Alexander to take my place. I provided him 
with dothee and proviaions, and sent him off with a 
dray that was jnet startdng for the diggiugs. I think 
this fellow tamed out the most barefaced scoundrel I 
have ever met with. About a fortnight after he had 
left town, a person entered my yard, whom I was nnabU 
to recognise, hu face was disfigured by woonds, sod, to 
my soiprise, I discoveied him to be the fellow I had 
sent as my substitute. His story was this : He had 
reached the diggings, and found oat my party, with 
whom he had worked several days, and made .£150 
for himself and a similar sum for me ; but as he did 
not agree with the other members of the party, he had 
ntamed. On his way down he had he«i beaet Iqr 
tiizee bush isogeis, who had maltreated him, but did 



^t dieeOTer tba money which he had concealed in his 
boots ; and thus, with the help of a person who came 
to his assietance, he had secured one of the gang, and 
handed him over to the police. He had brought his own 
share of gold with him, but the person in charge would 
ttot give him mine, bein^ afraid that he ' might not 
deliTer it. I received the man with kindneas, and made 
TiTT" comfortable for the n^it ; indeed, I could scarcely 
hare done leas for one who had made ^150 for me. He 
passed a very bad night, and I sat up with him some 
hotue. In the morning he rose early and left the house, 
i^ing with him a large bundle which he left in my 
keepii^ whan he went to the diggings. I heard nothing 
more of him for some 4ayB, when £ received a letter 
from the man who had charge of the party, stating that 
my substitute had absconded with all the gold belong- 
ing to the party, and requesting me to have him appro- 
hended. I happened to cast my eye acTOsa the street, 
and saw the very identical person enter the Union 
Bonk ; aud, having obtained a couple of policemen, I 
gave him into custody. The following is a brief account 
of his doings at the diggings : He reached my tent, 
minus the bed clothes I had given him, and borrowed 
a couple of pounds irom the party to obtain supplies. 
The first evening the whole of the day's yield mys- 
teriously disappeared ; but the men did not suspect 
tiieir new mate, who looked the very image of inno- 
cence. I had sent up some circulun by him for distri- 
bution, these he sold for a shilling each, informing the 
diggers that I was then purchasing gold at a figure 
beyond ita value, and that I had aaid they were all to 
give him a shilling for the circulars, in order to liqui- 
date his expenses. The store where the dray unloaded 
was near my tent, and he was kindly treated there ; 
and the return he made the owners was to sell the 
whole of their water at two shiUings per pailfiil, 
without their knowledge, and pocket the proceeda — 
about three pounds. He worked one whole day, and 
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thra sold the pit for an ounce of gold. He abo offered, 
for &B Bune coiuideration, to eeU tiie adjoining claiin, 
vhich belonged to a Oenoan, vho iraa known hy tii« 
distinctive appellation of " German Johnny." The owner 
ot the pit wu standing hj, and was so orerpoweied "by 
Uie fellow's effrontery, that he covild not ntter a word 
for some minutes ; at length he screamed oat : " What 
for you aell my hole, big raacaU" "Sell anything" 
aaid the man j " come, an ounce of gold and the pit is 
yonra." And he actually sold both the claims and the 
pick and shovel belonging to Uie party. He tlwB 
lotumed to the tent, poraeseed himself of ihe gold, and 
decamped. Most probably he had received the wounds 
on his £ace in att^pting to conunit bni^lary or hi^* 
way robbery. Hia object in visiting me waa to re- 
posseaa himself of the clothes he bad left, ot it mi^t 
be to plunder the premises. It happ^ied fortunately 
enough that I was armed, and kept a tolerably strict 
watch over him ; so that he did no ii^'ory to life m 
piopexty. There could be no donbt of his gnilt ; but 
although he was committted for trial, he ultimately got 
oS. The £rst time I met him, after hia release, he came 
up vritli the utmost effixintory to shake hands, as if 
we were the most intimate friends ; our late fiacas about 
the gold not seeming to have discomposed him in thft 
least 
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THE GOLD DISCOVERY— THE BENDIGO. 

Thb Bendigo was discoreied during my brief sojourn 
ail Eorest Creek, and the great success that . reiy sooa 
afetonded the operations o£ the diggers on this new 
gold-field, quickly drew off a namber of the miners 
£n>in Forest and Friar's Creeks, but their places were 
TBTjr soon occupied by othras, and to this hour the 
hMtet locality is thickly peopled with diggws, to whom 
it coutlaaes to yield very fair returns. 

The first gold-huntras on Bendigo confioed their 
op««tionB to " snrEace- washing;" and their success, with 
a few exceptions, was by no means striking. It did not, 
therefore, attract much attention till a month or two 
^terwards, when the diggers iK^an to sink with a snccen 
which was for a. season unprecedented in the history of 
gpld mimi^. Those who were so fortunate as to obtain 
cUims in Eagle-hawk, Peg-leg, and other favoorite 
gulliee, became rich without trouble, for Hie pits vvm 
seldom deeper than from four to five feet 

When I hod been on Forest Creek, the name of 
Bendigo was but little known, and it was with much 
difficulty that I could bear it in mind ; but now it had 
become so famous as to eclipse all the gold-fields that 
had as yet been discovered. Its wond^ul wealUi was 
the current topic of conrersation with all classes, and 
that magical name was on the tongue of every one, 
young and old, rich and poor. 

My imagination was inflamed by the reports which 
daily arrived from this new Eldorado, and I began to 
experience evident Bymptoma of the return of the 
" yellow" fever, and a journey to the new gold-fields 
seemed to be t^e only cure ihat was at all likely to 
have any effect in allaying it I began, therefore, to 
inoke preparations for my departure, and having men- 
tioned my intention to an acquaintance, he proposed 
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himself as my companion. To tbis I leodily agreed, 
bnt had soon reason to lepent of my compkisaiice. Mjr 
fnoad was a gentleman of loi^ atanding in tihe colony, 
and had been a post-captain in the navy, and still re 
tuned a great deal of the thoughtless, hMi-btainsd 
obaiacteT, so frequently observable in membera of that 
profession. He liad so many pieparotions to make, and 
was in sack a bustle that tbeie appeared no prospect <tf 
' onr being able to start Twice were we in our' saddle^ 
bnt as often had the " captain" to send hia horse bade 
to the stables^ in order to transact some biisineaa of 
great importance, which till that moment he had qnita 
forgot. After keeping my horse standing ready saddled 
for several hours, I relinquished all intention of leaviag 
town this night The captain, who was too boistenms 
an old gentleman to relish the restraints of a private 
house, took up his quarters at an inn near me, and, in 
Older that no delay might occur the next morning, I 
paid h im a visit about nine o'clock in the evening, to 
settle the hour at which we were to start On enteiing 
the parlour where he had been sitting, I found it 
empty. After searchi)]^ for my acquaintance in every 
quarter, without socoeas, I returned to his apartment, 
and upon looking a little more attentivdy, diaooveied 
my worthy Mend stretched at fall lengtii under Hba 
table, and quite oblivions. It appeared that he and an 
acquaintance who was domesticated in the house, had 
dined tc^ther, and afterwards discussed sundry bottlaa 
of the Itmdlord's best port This friend now made his 
appearance, and although only about one degree re- 
moved firom the happy atate in which the captain lay, 
snared me with great solemnity that he was quite 
shocked. He volunteered to took after him care- 
fully, and attempted to remove him to his bed-room, 
bnt as it seemed rather doubtful whether he would soo- 
eeed in this, or ultimately settle down beside his friend, 
I profiered my assistance, and having removed him to 
his dormitory, I left him for tiie night. By daybreak 
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next moming I proceeded to the inn, to Touse np the 
captain, viho I rather feared votdd haye no great inoU- 
ntition to turn out early, after his indulgence of the 
previous night. I had Bome difficulty in getting into 
his room, when I was informed that an assault had heen 
comtnitted opon him during the night. It appeared 
that -when he awoke horn the deep alumbeta in which I 
had left him, he hecame rather noisy to Uie great annoy- 
ance of his fellow lodgers, who complained, and told 
him in language more expieBeive than el^ant " to shut 
np his potatoe trap," and not disturb them. Unfortu- 
nately tiiis Mendly advice had not the desired effect, 
and becoming indignant that their admonitions were 
disregarded, they took active and decided measures to 
enforce their requests. Two of them entered the 
«>ptain's room, and lit«ially thrashed him into silence, 
^ter which summary proceeding they locked him up, 
and left him to bia own meditations. I found the 
captain in a sad plight, his right eye was nearly closed 
np, his spectacles broken, and his money and papers 
lay scattered about the room. He was in no very 
amiable humour, and took me to task rather sharply for 
advising him to lodge in the hotel, and declared 
his intention to remain, and redress his wrongs by legal 
means. I discouraged this idea vith all my power, 
by showing him how much his reputation would suffer 
by the affair becoming public, besides the diificultj of 
brii^ing the charge home to the guilty partiea To this 
view of the case he gave a sort of grumbling assent, 
and having eoDected his papers and coins, and depo- 
sited his snoff-box, and the remains of his spectacles in 
his waistcoat pocket, he proposed to start. I was quite 
impatient at the time he wasted, for it was a good hoar 
before he was mounted and ready for the road. Just at 
4hiB moment his friend, who had hitherto been invi- 
sible, rushed out with a couple of glasses of brandy, 
calling on us to stop. This I refused to do ; not so the 
captain, on whom the temptation was ineaistible, but 
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in his eagemesa to clutch hia fiivoarite liqnor, he &irly 

overbalanced himaelf and foil Bprawling on the giomu). 
Fortunately, he wan not tDJured by so unexpected an 
embiHce of his mother earth ; and the saying, that there 
is a providence that protects children and drunken men 
irafi fully verified ia the present instance, for, on getting 
up, and shaking the dnat from hia clothes, it was found 
that no limbs were broken ; and having consoled himeelf 
-with another glass of brandy, the first having been spilt 
in his rapid descent, we stturted on our journey. We 
had not, however, proceeded above a mile, when the 
captain recollected that he had left his tether-rope in 
town, and, notwithstanding all I could say, he would 
return for it, keeping me sitting a good hour upon the 
road, at last he made his appearance, and 1 was Ik 
hopes that there would be no further intermptionB. 
We reached the inn at Kielor about ten o'clock, and 
partook of a very tolerable breakfast My friend, the 
captain, now recollected an important appointmBnt vriiiok 
he had made for this very day, and declared that he muat 
again return to Melboome, but would not wait mora 
than half an hour, and off he set again at fall speed 
To confess the tru^, I was not sorry to part, for I itegtM 
to see that he would prove a very troablesome com- 
panion. 

I took the road across the same range of open plaina 
over which I had passed on my first journey to Badarat 
I did not keep the high road, as I wished to visit an old 
friend who resided upon Jackeon'a Cre^ The moto- 
ing was excessively sultry, a dreamy stUlness reigned ' 
around. The burning sunbeams shot, shaking and 
quivering, amongst the withered herbage, the sky over- 
head was of a dark leaden hue, and the sun was of * 
blood-red colour. I knew from these well-known, aigni 
that at least a da/s intense heat might be looked toe > 

I met with a most cordial reception from my frien^ 
who tethered my horse, and ordered dinner to be aerved 
iomiediately. So int^ise was the heat, that as soon •■ 
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we had finiahed our meal via both fell feat asleep. I 
Mtoted up, however, in about an hour, and prepared 
to depart, but what waa my dismay when I found that 
my horse had slipped his tether, and was nowhere to be 
ibund. We searched for him in vain, and I gave up all 
jiope of reooYering him, and I was diaconaolate enough 
«t being thna left in the loreh, and nnahle to pursue my 
way through the wild buah, except on foot, by no 
means an agreeable alternative under such a burning 
vaa. As it was most likely that the animal would take 
tie FOad to Melbourne, my Mend despatched a servant, 
^Aell mounted, to intereept him, if possible. Aitet an 
absence of several hours he returned, bringing the horse 
with him, having laid, hold of him at Kielor Bridge, 
TflMfte he waa observed quietly trotting homewards. 
llie day was now far spent, but, tmsting that I should 
be able to reach the Biuh Tnn before it was very late, I 
declined the kind invitation of my host to remain for 
'flieni^t 

It was with some difficulty that I again reached the 
high road, both man and horse were fatigued with the 
heat and the exertion already nudei^ne, and I aoon 
>q>Aited that I had not remtuned wiUx my Mend for 
ihe ni^t I waa, however, so fbrtunate as to fall in 
with a very origin^ and intelligent fellow-traveller, 
^rhoae conversation proved highly interesting. He had 
b«en at one time sheriff of the nei^bonring colony (^ 
Van Dieman'e Land, but had been turned out, as h« 
said, by unconstitutional and illegal means, for which he 
had a claim for damages against the Government. - He 
had further been a colonist in Western Australia, and 
had also a quarrel with the Government there, and had 
brought an action t^^ainst it in some one of the English 
Coorts, or before the Privy CounciL He was then 
{ffaotising at the English bar, and had been sent to the 
eolony by a trust company to inspect their books. He 
tad originaUy held a commission in the British army, 
as "adjutant" of a crack raiment, where he had » 
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moat unfortanate quarrel with his superiors, and had 
also been Beveial yeara in the Greek service. ' H« was, 
moreover, an author, and had contiibnted to a London 
periodical, in which I had ocoaaionally figured. This 
was, of course, a bond c£ union j I was plsaned with the 
information and general experience of my fellow- 
traveller, but found him much more anxions to discnra 
aletiact political theories, than to relate what he had 
observed in hia extensive wandeiingB. 

Finding that it would be impoasible for ns to reach 
the Bush Inn, we were on the outlook for some con- 
venient spot where we might pass the nighty when we 
came upon a tent before the entrance cJ which a bright 
fire was burning. On approaching we discovered that 
it belonged to a party of runaway Bailors, who, on our 
Stating our case, kindly assented to our remaining with 
them for the night My fellow-traveller prepared 
chocolate, a beverage of which he seemed to be partiim- 
. larty fond, and with a couple of dry biscuits, we made 
a tolerable supper. I did not feel well, and at once 
stretched myself on the ground with my eaddle for a 
pillow. Durii^ the night I was attacked with a most 
virulent ohol^a, and could neither rest nor move abont 
I never longed more anxiously for daybreak, but when 
it did come it brought me no rehefi The complaint had 
not abated in any degree, and although much slannec^ 
I was obliged again to mount, and we proceeded towards 
the Bush Inn, where we intended to break&st. Upon 
leaching it, we found it crowded with diners, and ai it 
appeared impossible to have breakfast in anything like 
liomfort, I declined enterii^. My companion, however, 
obtained for me a glass of hot brandy, which gave me 
great reliet We continued our journey through the 
Slack Forest, and about twelve o'clock we halt«d, and 
having tethered our horses we kindled a fire and bailed 
tome tea, and mode a very fair breakfast The day was 
fearfiilly hot, with a north wind blowing, that felt as if 
it had issued &om the mouth of a furnace. The duEA 
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Uev along the road in thick heavy suffocating douda,' 
and B8 we had resolved to make Kyne-Town, I was 
soon compelled b) remount. I was so weak that it ,waa 
with great difficulty I conld keep my aeal^ and gladly 
would I have thrown myself off the saddle, and souf^t 
tho shelter of tiie solitary bush, hut such a course I 
knew would have heen fatal. Our progress was slow, 
and it was about three o'clock when we reached the 
Five Mile Creek (now the township of Woodend) where 
we halted for a few minutes to refresh our horses. 
We were juat preparing to remount, when I heard a 
great clatter in our rear, and on looking in that direc- 
tion beheld the captain Bpnrring along at full spaed. I 
bad now a brace of companions, and each rather prone 
to talk and bluster, and there was a long and tou(^ 
struggle between the two worthies for the lead in 1^ 
eonveraation. If the captain could not be said to have 
the beat of the argument, he evinced a greater fertihty 
in his leeonrces, &a when baffled on a point which he 
had advanced, he with infinite dexterity shifted hia 
ground, so that his more clear-headed and less dogmatical 
antt^nist found great difficulty in keeping him to bis 
subject. Indeed the captain's volubility made him 
more than a match for meet men, and his aigumento, 
expressed in a loud and pompous style, and intermixed 
with Latin quotations, although plausible at first 
a^t, were .too often little better than rhetorical 
flourishes and bombast. He made up by sound 
and fiiry what he wanted in solidity of judgment, 
and it was not long before he silenced his competitor by 
mere nmse alone. Having accomphshed this feat he 
commenced to dogmatise at a rate that astonished my 
companion, who, however, soon began to see the futility 
of discussing any subject with so slippery, evasive, and 
Tociferoua a champion. It is probable that no other 
coarse would have so quickly pnt an end to the captain's 
loquacity. I was too ill to pay much attention to hia 
ccHtvenatioa, and my compaiiioa began to treat it with 
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eridcmt contempt. The captain, therefote, soon liecmw 
tired of our company, and set forth at full speed for 
Kyne-Town. 

We drew near the " Robert Bnme Iim" about rax 
o'clock is the eTening, and, like all boiuee on the road 
to Uie gold-fielda, «e fonnd it snnoimded with diggen. 
It WBS a perfect Babel both internally and extenttUy. 
In the rear of the house was collected a rabble t£ 
diggen in all the Tarious Atages of intoxication, eoms 
noisy and qoaxteUome, otheia in a complete state at 
atupoT. I never beheld such a pandemonium of vioe ; 
and wonld willingly have passed oo, but there was no 
other place where accommodation could be piooured 
either for oniselveB or our horaea ; and I was not is 
Buch a atate of health as to risk a second n^t in the 
c^en air, particulariy as the season was &r advancad 
and the weather uncertain. I was anxious to obtain 
an interview with the proprietor of the eetablishment, 
and earnestly solicited the waiter to take in my naioB 
and state my desire tar accommodation. It was of littls 
avail, for either the wuter wonld not deliver the message 
or the host would not condescend eo fai as to see ma, 
I was shown into a long room in which about a doion 
beds were made np on the floor, and informed that J. 
oonld be accommodated with one of them for t^ ni^LL. 
I surveyed this apartment in despair, for several of 
the couches were alreiady occupied by men of thai 
lowest desciipticm, who were plunged in complete in- 
aeneibility £rom having too &oely partaken of that 
enrse of the country, at this period, alcoholic drinks^ 
Moreover, the couches were neither very comfcoteble 
nor very clean In their appearuioe ; but there waa ii> 
help for it, and I selected a pallet as for removed ban 
the reach of any annoyanoe as possible, and Quew 
myself down wi^out undressing. The drunken j^ 
veliy increased ; and as the night wore on, the bads 
WN« gradually filled ; and as other travellers still oob- 
tiuoed b) flock in, more mattressss were thzom 



vp<m the floor till not an inch of space iras left nnoc- 
o^ied. 

The dreary honia paaaed heavily away, and I vm 
Ktck well nigh unto death. I had taken a dote of 
c^iam, which allayed the violence of the complaint ; 
md. towards morning, although still weak, I could not 
i^iese the strong d^ire I felt to make my escape fivm 
tihe4en in which I was confined. I got up, and with 
Mine difiicolty groped my way ont of the room into 
the free air ; it was giey dawn, and there aeemed to be 
no person moving ; but, in a few seoondB, I was saluted 
by a voice wishing me good morning, and I recognised 
say companion, the baniater and quondam general of 
Ihe Gireeks, who sat in a &ahion peculiar to himself 
asleep upon the ground in &ont of the hotel. I say 
Mleep, for although he had wished me a good morning, 
he was not awt^e, but he never appeared unconscious of 
nrhat passed around him. I sauntered about till the 
day fairly broke ; and my companion awoke, slowly 
uncoiled himself; and started to his feet. I discovered 
that I might be grat«ful for a shelter during the night, 
he having been denied even that, and compiled to take 
ttp his quarters nnder the open canopy, which, howt 
ever, he had been too often in the hahit of doing when 
in active service to care much about. The moment the 
ostler made his appearance we ordered our horses, and 
were right glad to leave a place where all that we saw 
md beard disgusted ua, and where vice of the most 
d^raded character exhibited itself in naked deformity. 
I could not blame the proprietor, whose business had 
increased in hie hands an hui^red fold, and there 
existed the greatest difficulty in obtaining aseietanoe, 
and he could not well be held responsible for the in- 
' temperance of the gold diggers ; but I wonld not for th« 
whole of the golden treasures of Mount Alexander have 
nmained one month an actor, nay, even a spectator, of 
■noh scenes ; and yet some of the richest men in th» 
oonntiy have made their money in this manner. 



We did not draw bridle aniil we leocbed the Colibsi, 
on whoae Teidant banks we halted and prepared toekk- 
ftat. I had now recovered from the severe illness nnder 
which I had been labouring, and maj state that I 
•eldom found opium fail in coring dysentery — that 
sconrge of Australia dnring the summer montha— Ttnleas 
the disease be engendered by the too copious nae of 
ardent epirite, when the tea of the mimosa is the only 
antidote, and that will often fail 

Ifothing worihy of notice occoned on the road from 
tiie Colibtui to the Bendigo. We leA Forest and Fiian 
Creeks to the left, and having stopped to admire two 
new inns •which were being erected at Sawpit fiully, 
we reached the " Porcupine," and remained to re&e^ 
otiraelves and our horses. The house was kept by » 
worthy Boniface, who weighed his gold by the ated- 
yaid, and did not know within fiity ounces how mndi 
of that valuable commodity he had in his custody. 
We had an t^^reeable ride in the evening to the Bendigo 
Creek, through the sheep run of Uessra. Gibson aod 
Fenton. 

The Bendigo winds through a fine but rather level 
valley. Here there are not steep hills with their dividipg 
gullies, as at Ballarat and Forest Creek ; nor could I 
discover the same traces of volcanic action ; and theni 
waa no appearance of immense layers of slate cropping 
ont in any direction. The season was spring; the 
intense droi^hts of summer had been succeeded hy 
warm and genial rains. The parched soil thus refreshed 
sfTorded kindly nourishment to each herb and plant, 
the sap mahed once more into their thousand cell% and 
" clothed them in fresh robes of green." 

The ground, however, on which the diggers were 
located presented a marked contrast to the other por- 
tions of the landscape. Around was the oheerM and 
open country, while nearer at hand multitudes were sA 
work excavating deep pits, the heaps of clay thrown 
out of which BOggesting to the mind of thA spectator 
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&e idea that lie was lookup on a BeriBi of long irregu- 
lar rangee of freali nmde tombs ; and the idler could 
■Gucely resist the notion that he had wandered into s 
naw graveyard, gloomy and disconsolate in appear- 
ance. Indeed, there was but little to excite either 
eniioaity or admiration in the sombre- looking heaps 
of white coloured ctay which were spread eTerywhere 
anund. To those embarked in the pursuit, the excite- 
ment of the search is quite sufficient to keep the 
attention on the streteh, so that there is no incli- 
nation felt to allow the] mind to reat on anything but 
gold. With the mere Tisitor, the case is different ; 
his cuiioaity is soon gratified, and he tiiee of the 
endleea monotony of the diggings, and turns for 
ledief to the venlant fields and wooded slopes whose 
green umbrage is seen in the distance. At Forest 
Creek I had been an active participator in the labours 
of the crowd, and thus had realised to a considerable 
extent, in my own experience, those intense fluctna- 
tioos of hope and fear that are inseparable from the 
pursuit of gold digging, and which unfite the mind fca 
nceiving with pleasure those impressions of the beati- 
tifol in nature, which, under other circumstances, give 
ns BO much delight. At Bendigo, I was merely a spec- 
tator ^ and it was with much altered feelings that I 
now viewed the diggings ; and I was not sorry that 
my engagements would not admit of a lei^ihened 
stay. 

I csme apon the original diggings, where operations 
had been first commenced, and which for some time 
had been confined to suriace-waahing. Kow the ground 
had literally been torn up in every direction, ai^d the 
tide of eager diggers had rolled farther on. They were 
scattered over a circuit of about twenty milee ; and, 
as I rode along, I was astonished at the incredible 
labour which had been expended on the ground in 
the space of a few months. The motley crowds were 
too Imsy to bestow even a glance upon me as I passed. 
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Long as I liad been a resident in the colon}, I did not 
Tecognise one of tlie thoosands whom I saw. He?' 
wore, for the most part^ blae serge shirta, Jim Crow 
hats, and were rerj generally ornamented, with a most 
astonishing superfluity of hair. I was familiarly ad" 
dressed by name, and recognised a person who had 
been a preacher in Melbonme, but who had tinftvta- 
nately disconised to empty benches. He made abonfc 
as poor a figure now in a carter's drees of blue serge 
shirt and " wide-a-wake," as he had done in hia bla^ 
gown and bands. There was little doubt but that 
he had changed for the better by sinking in the world, 
and he had managed to put money in his pocketo — * 
most nnnsual substance in those depositories, previondj 
filled by nothing mora valuable than scraps of aar- 
mons. The quondam divine informed me that ha 
was now hired at five pounds per diem ; and ' 
this sum he could never have expected to obtain by 
preaching. Then hie i'amUy were there, working & 
claim in Eagle-hawk Gnlly ; and in four montha they 
had netted £500. But the good man did not like the. 
diggings ; he said " it is a pig's life ;" and th^ only 
inducement to remain, he firan^y admitted, was the 
r«maneration, which waa a great temptation to a 
man with a large family, who had been kept down l::^ 
poverty. Then, he said, he could make himself qnite 
as useful there as he had ever done in town, wh&e 
regularly engaged in clerical labour. He preached 
on Sundays, and had a very &ir audience, which 
was something unusual, aa he had but very f«w 
hearers in Melboame. His ministrations weie not one 
whit less acceptable to the working men, that he fol- 
lowed the example of the apostles, and laboured six 
days out of the seven, giving his work on the sevaoth 
&ee. Indeed, I have heard some most eloqnent di>- 
conrses delivered by working men to their Sunday 
andiences, which any bishop, or doctor in divini^, in 
foil canonicals, need not have been ashamed to preachy 
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aad I was very glad to observe that my reTerend ftiend 
wu treated by the rough diggen with a little moie 
mepect than conuaon. 

It became now necessary that I shoald look about for 
•one kindly roof to ahelter me for the nigbt, my 
Menda having been so fortunate ae to fell in with aome 
■cqnaintancee who had invited them to ahare the ac- 
commodation of their tent. I hod no ordinary difficult? 
in discovering a store, with whose owneis I waa ac- 
quainted, and who could not refuse to share witii me the 
bnmble canvas dwelling in which they carried on 
btudneas. How different a few yeara afterwards when . 
&» town of Sandhnist started into existence as if by 
m^ic, and more than a score of hotel keepers vied 
with' one another in holding forth inducements for 
ti&velleiB to patronise them. Ordy a year or two 
later I sat down to a dinner in the Black Swan, 
kept by Jomee Irons at a princely table with, I should 
tfamb, at least sixty or seventy guests. 

In all my previous wanderings on the " diggii^," 
I bad never seen such masses of people in quest 
of gold as were wedged about the Eagle-hawk, 
and the adjoining golden gnUies. The Bendigo 
was at this momfflit in the very heyday of its 
&me. Fortunes were made there every day, and 
it was the goal that every adventurer desired to 
reach. 

The store occupied by my business Mends was rough 
enough, being formed with latge tarpaulings joined 
rudely to each oUier, . It was crammed with a hetero- 
geneous assortment of every kind of merchandise in 
demand amongst such a class as inhabited the gold 
diggings. I was cordially received, and such accom* 
modation as they could offer in the rear of their store 
was kindly placed at my disposal ; but I waa aware of 
the old ad^ "Where there is room in the hearty 
there is room at the hearth," and being no novice in bush 
life, I made up my mind to be comforteble, faring 
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luzurionsly upon tea, damper, and mnttoB chops ; 
squatting on the ground, and using my kaees as a table, 
I had more trouble to find accommodation for my hoiaa, 
snd 90 many thefts were beii^ daily perpetrated, that I 
woold not allow him to be sent out of my sight, and 
purchased oats at a fitbolous price, and tied him up to 
the tent. 

The unprecedented quantity of gold dug up here 
aTeraging fifty thousand ounces per week, the 
great fortunes being acquired by many, and the bright 
prospects opening to all engaged in mining pnrsnit^ 
had failed in bringing anythii^ like contentment. 
A general gloom appeared to hang over the minds 
of alt classes ; and it seemed to me that soma 
social convulsion was impending. It was but early 
in tjie season ; but the roads, which at this period were 
nothing better than bush tracts, were cut up, and car- 
riage was high. The price of provisions had advanced, 
so much, indeed, that working men, who had been 
* unsuccessful on the ground, found it very difficult to 
support life. A number of idle and disorderly fellows 
haid introduced a practice which was termed " fossick- 
ing;" they skulked about the sly grog tents during 
the day, taking care to have scouts about watching such 
claims as were yielding large returns to the owners. 
In the dead hour of miduight they issued forth, pro- 
vided with wax tapers, and, entering upon the ground, 
stole the auriferov^ earth, carrying it to a distant part, 
where they found convenience b) wash it at their leisai«. 
So well did they lay their plans, that it was next to 
impossible to discover them in the claims : and so 
Tiolent and reckless was their conduct, and so strong 
did they muster, that few digging parties would 
have been bold enough to attempt to seize thran. 
Some very serious af&ays had occurred about this 
time, the '' fosaickera " boasting that they never would 
be taken ahve ; blood had been pretty freely shed, 
and the more reqieotable portion of the diners 
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began to "he afnid that society Toiild tw com- 
pletely disorganised, and that the whole of the 
Taat assembli^ would letnm to the old exploded 
border law; — 

" That he nuv take who has the power ; 
And hs ihall keep wbo okn." 
Like most of the respectable portion of the conunn- 
nity, my frienda had suffered &om the lawleaa banda of 
ruffians who prowled abou^ plundering every person 
who afforded them the alighteat chance, and con- 
descending, when they could not obtain gold, to decamp 
with a bog of flour, or a chest of tea, when they could 
get Buch artioles. My friends were very largely engaged 
in the gold trade, buying as much as one thousand 
ounces a week, and wra« in hourly dread of an attack 
from some of the hordes of ruffians who infested that' 
part of the ground where they carried on theii trade. 
They knew that all their moTements were watched, 
and that they might be attacked at any hour; nor, in* 
fact, were they quite unprepared for such an evenly 
having a tolerable supply of fire-arms always at hand 
ready for use. On the second night after my arrival, an 
effort was made to rob their tent. The owners of the 
store, with their assistants, slept in the rear of their 
canvass habitation ; and, ou the evening in question, 
we all retired to rest about ten o'clock. The apartment 
was usually turned into a counting house in the day- 
time, and was separated from the main store by a strip 
of canvas ; but every available comer was crammed 
with goods of some kind ; a number of bags of ilour, 
oats, and bran were ranged inside the partition as sam- 
ples ; aud in one of these the gold and money were 
care^ly secreted by the head of the firm previous to 
retiring for the night. We all lay on temporary beds 
or "stretchers," as they are termed, around the table 
used during the day for writing, and every other neces- 
sary purpose. Two candles were always kept burning, 
and a goodly array of flrs-arms were arranged along the 
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boazd for use. The atora weis believed to be eecure from 
observatioii by persons outside ; but aubsequent events 
proved that the spot wbere the gold bad been concealed 
ivas not unknown to those on the watch. Everything 
leiaained silent as the grave until about midnight, and 
&U of us were in a profound slumber, when some sligM 
noise awoke one of the partners, and on stctrting np 
he saw two men in the apartment in the very act ot 
approaching the bag with the gold. They, too, observed 
lum ; one of tbem covered bim with a revolver befi}r« 
he bad time to reach the pistol which lay within an 
inch of him upon the table. The mfliaa intimated to 
him by gestures that if he moved he was a dead man ; 
for a moment he was daunted; but bavii^ his right 
foot dose to the head of anoljier partner, be looked 
the ruffian boldly in the face, who, intont upon the 
motion of his eye and band, did not perceive him prma 
with such force against the head of his friend that it 
. awoke him, and frightened at the aspect of afiairs, he 
gave such a scream that we all started to our feet 
in a moment The sndden shout disconcerted the 
aim of the bni^lar, who fired, but missing, rushed 
wildly &om the tout, fcJlowed by hia companion, 
and before a start could be made in purauit they wei* 
far beyond reach, most likely secure in some of the sly 
giog tonts which evetywhere abounded. 

A burglar, who about the same time entered a tent 
occupied by a brave bighlander, a buyer of gold, did 
not get off so well. He found bis proposed victim in bed, 
and, presenting a pistol at his head, demanded bis gold 
or bis life. The gold buyer seemed very frightened, but 
said the two were not upon an equality, and reached 
his gold to the gratified ruffian, who, no doubt, thought 
die job was nicely and satisf^torily concluded. Ha 
therefore turned to depart, but not having learned the 
court fashion of bowing himself out Inckwards, he 
exposed himself unarmed in makii^ his exit, and in 
an instant he was covered hj a revolver, and the now 
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'Mumphant victim thundered, " Down with that gold 
And the pistol, oi I shoot" Jus the ruffian wae loo well 
acquainted with the theory of " covering " a man, and 
the advantage it gives a resolute person, he shpped hoth, 
end ran off as fast as his feet would take him. Had 
the gold buyer been dieased he would most aeouredly 
have taken him into cnstody. The whole of those 
congregated on the diggings carried pistols, and in travel- 
iing tjhe bush it was often necceeary for respectable 
men to produce them, if ill-£ivourBd ruffians were ap- 
pioaching too near, in order to be ready to have the first 
chance, as, if these villains could once get their fire-aimi 
in a line, aiming at any poor traveller, they would shoot 
him dead if he attempted to raise his weapon. In- 
deed, some idea of the lawlessness of the period may be 
formed, when it is stated that, in the most throi^^ 
streete ot Melbourne, gold-brokers were attacked and 
plund^^d in their places of buaineaa, and that the 
ruffians eecaped. 

A night or two after the attempt to break into the 
store where I was residing, we were all alarmed by the 
report of fire-arms and the sound of a struggle in a 
neighbouring tent. After reconnoitering, to see that 
there wae no probability of oiir own tent being attacked, 
we despatched one of our number to ascertain the state 
of the case, as it was quite evident some unusual occur- 
lence was taking place. He found that an attempt had 
been made to rob the party, and that a struggle had 
ensued in which one of the assailants had h^n shot. 
This intelligence was hardly unexpected, but it cast a 
damp over the whole of ua. We did not sleep any 
more, and passed the time until daybreak in discussing 
the propriety of taking life in defence of property. It 
was not a pleasant sight to see the dead man as he lay 
■tietched, stiff and cold, upon the floor where he had 
received the fatal shot. The face was livid and ghastly, 
bat a scowl of reckless determuiation and defianc« 
played about the pallid lips. The enkanc« cf tha 
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buigUra had aroused the inmatea about midniglit, and 
a' Bevete stmggle had taken place, in which the mffiaa 
had been shot dead. We aD were loud in our applaoM 
of the courage of the digger who had ao conrsgeously 
defended himeelf. bat the hero did not in any way 
participate in thoae feelinga, nay, he appeared to be 
in a Tery low state, and to mourn deeply at the di« 
necessity which had compelled him to mar the image of 
hie Maker, and deprive a fellow-creature of life, even ia 
self-defeocei. Such feelings are not unc<»iuiion ; and 
I remember a young man, who was engaged extensivelj' 
in the gold trade, who on one oceasion was about to start 
to the gold-iielde. I assisted him to load a brac« c^ 
pietola, and never saw any person in better health and 
apirita ; he looked at the weapons with the eye of a 
connoisseur, expressing the gratification it would afford 
bim to use them in shooting any ruffian who should 
attompt to molest him on the journey. He started, 
but returned the same evenings with a wofnlly 
aiterad look, for he had actually been attacked, and 
had shot one of his aseailants. He now declared he 
would sooner have lost his property — all he possessed 
by the way — than have shot a fellow-creature, and it 
was some time before he overcame the severe shock. 
For a long time he regained none of the gaiety and high 
animal spirits which were wont to form ao prominent 
a feature in his character, and had he been guilty of 
murder his remorse could not have been greater. In 
my brief experience of the gold-fields, I have been 
myself attacked, but fortonately never was compelled 
to use fire-arms. I should have deemed it my duty, if 
in chai^ of valuable property, to resist, and endeavour 
to protect it, because it is the fear of a resolute def«ice 
wluch often deters sconndrela from perpetrating crimes 
of the darkest hue. 

The worst set of rufiiaiis I had ever cast eyes 
upon, attacked some sailors in an out of the way golly 
the day ait&r the event recorded. There were three 
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pool feUcnro at wort, wtoTi, in an instant, they were 
EHtrrounded hy the rascals, who told them to give up 
wiat gold they had, or their Uvea would instantly be 
forfeited. The leading man of the sailors attempted to 
enter into a parley with the chief of the plandering 
Ixmditti, and said it was unnfanly to overpower a set of 
poo* fellowH thia way, and take them at sueh a disad- 
vantage. " Come," flaid he, " I will take the beat man 
among yon, and we will fight it oat," Thia gallant 
diaUenge met with no response in the breasl^ of the 
asasilante, whq shouted, " Shut up and give up your 
gold." " "Well," replied the hardy sailor, " if we mnat, 
we must^ as we are not able to resist, but I should have 
liked to take the best man •" and he was a line athletic 
fallow', who Vould have been an ugly customer had not 
he been covered by a double-barrelled pistol. 

I was astonished, in walking about and minutely 
examining the state of society on the dig^gs, to per- 
ceive that a large amoniit of distress existed, even 
amcmgBt the honest and industrious miners. It was 
indispensable that adventurers should come prepared 
with, a Small capital to lay out in provisions and tools, as 
they eeldom obtained gold at once, and many not for 
scoee weeka, or it might be months. Thousands were 
rushing to the spot, without either food or money 
to purchase it ; the decent and well-dispoaed persojis, 
after a vain straggle to get a start, left the ground and 
went into otiier employment, while the ruffians, of whom 
numbers had poured in from the adjoining penal settle- 
ments, plundered wholesale, and the Commissioners had 
no force at their disposal sufficient to maintain order. I' 
was sorry to perceive that a great amount of discontent 
existed with the Government ; and a number of reck- 
leaa American adventurers, who had come in from the 
Califomian diggings, were inciting the people to set up 
Jndge Lynch. I ai^ed vdth some of them, that how- 
ever well that kind of administration of justice might 
do .in a community of free American citizens, who had 
r 
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l>een alTrays nsed to aelf-^vemmeut, it wonld be 
utterly tinsiiited to Buch a community as waa here. 
assembled, uid would most unquestionably end in 
social disorganisation. The people were suffering 
severely from the high price of proTisions, and tbey 
laid the blame of this on the Government They 
had no end of grievauces ; the more prominent being 
the high license fee, the ivant of communication with, 
Melboome, the inadequate police protection, and the. 
arbitrary conduct of the Gold Commissioners. The 
license fee had, however, feom the first opening of the 
gold-fields, beeu the great bone of contention, the 
diggers having twice resisted the Executive Govem- 
ment with complete success, in keeping the licence 
fee at a low rate,* now desired to get rid of it, 
and, in fact, to contribute nothing towards main- 
taining that order on the gold-fields they were so 
anxious to see enforced. 

It is a strange reflection that, npm the moat pros- 
perous field ever discovered for obtaining the precious 
metsl, and at the very period when the greatest amount 
of wealth, in proportion to the population at work, was 
being obtained, and when an economist would natu- 
rally have expected to find everything bright, and the 
general aspect most gratifying, the exact contrary was 
the case, and that gloom and deqmndency seerued to 
lurk everywhere. The winter was setting in, the roads 
had been cut up, and provisions were scarce and dear. 
The poor honest fellows who had not been very fortu- 
nate, saw no prospect before them during the long 
winter that was approaching. Those storekeepers. 
who had a good stock laid up, and might have been 
i^arded as the most fortunate class, trembled for 
their gooda The long dark nights were at hand, 
and ihey knew that they were soirounded by a claaS' 

* (1) ThepropoBitionto doublethefee, January, 1852; {2) wben 
the Govonunent attempted to charge the full fee of diggen wbo' 
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irho TTonld not atarve ■when there wm food to be 
had ; and the marauding dttsperadoea might at this 
time commit depredations with very little risk of being 
brought to justice ; and those who had latge stocks of 
provisions and treasure in canvas habitations kuev 
l^erefoie that they woald have some trouble to protect 
them from ontrage. Many were leaving Bendigo, even 
at this period, poorer than they had come; for how 
could a vorkiiig man, without eome capital, maintain 
himself, with fiour at 2b. 6d. a pound, and every other 
necessary of life at a very high rate t Indeed, with the 
exception of butcher's meat, provisions were at a iamine 
price, and the reason it was not as high as other 
articles, was because all kinds of stock were driven to 
the gronnd on their own legs, and slaughtered on the 
spot, and no carriage, at the rate of £80 a ton, had to 
be paid, ff o class amongst the destitute working men 
seemed to suffer more than the sailors, who had 
absconded irom the vessels entering Hobeon's Bay, and 
who, in fact, formed a very considerable portion of the 
dicing population. The whole of the ships which had 
arrived for some time were left deserted, the sailors too 
uniformly absconding, and starting for the gold-fields. 
Every precaution which masters and ageuta could adopt 
was utterly futile ; and not a few captains, finding it 
useless to contend against the mania which had broken 
out amoi^t the men, went irith them, forming the 
crew into a party, and taking the command. This 
arrangement did not work well, the men would not 
obey the orders of their ofBcers on shore, all discipline 
was at an end, and the parties broke up, or returned 
unsuccessful to their ships. 

I reoollect an amusing instance of the force of this 
gold mania amongst the sailors. A large British ship 
one morning entered Hobson's Bay and furled her 
sails about noon. The crew assisted to let the anchor 
down, when, declining to wait for dinner, although the 
boatswain's mate had piped all hands down to it> the 
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whole went off ia a body, and landed on the beacli, 
■without money, stores, or clothes, other than those on 
their backs. So great waa their excitement that, for tho 
first tew miles, they ran, and jntaped, and acreecbed 
like madmen ; passing on thioogh the streets of Hel- 
bourne, without taking time to look about tbem, they 
struck into the Bendigo road. They had, howevar, 
s weary journey of eighty miles before them, and 
hunger and fatigue soon brought them to bay. Tha 
party struck into a bye road, and obtained food and 
shelter for some time (where the people were very gla4 
to obtain their assisttuice for a few days), no doubt 
terrified that they would be recaptured and taken back. 
There were, however, too many runaway sailors, and 
too small a force at the disposal of the authoritiee, 
to do much in the way of recapturing them, and the 
whole party reached the goal of their aepirationa at 
last There were scores of these " Salts " leaving the 
divings very much chopfallen, in quest of work, and 
I cannot say I was ill-pleased at their want of succeas. 
But many parties in Eagle Hawk, and the various other 
gullies oi; the great Bendigo flat were successful, even 
beyond their most BBngniBe expectations. 

The Bendigo gold-field was at this time more ex- 
tensive than Balloral, and much more densely peopled 
than Forest or Eriar'a Creeks hod been. The gullies 
for an area of a dozen miles were crowded with bustUng 
gold diners ; and although fortune proved unequal in 
her favours, yet a large m^ority had very f air- sueceea. 
I examined the more important spots — such as £agle 
Hawk, Peg-leg, Golden and Adelaide Gulhee, and per- 
ceived that such as were so fortunate as to obtun 
claims in auriferous ground had £at less trouble Id 
washing out the gold dust than either at Ballarat or 
Forest Creek. Instead of digging from twenty to thir^ 
feet, about one qntu^ter of that depth appeared to be 
the average. I met an acquaintance who was working 
in "lEagle Hawk" with three other men. The party 

C.jniMOvCOO'^lu 
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had been six Treeks on the gtonitd, and had done welL 

I shall give a Etatemeat of the expense of their ontfit, 

as it ■taa.f prove intranting U 

S Cwt. noQT, 25b. 

i Cheat of Tm 8 10 

1 Cwt. Sugar 1 6 

1 C<rt. Potatoes 10 

1 Tarpaulin .: 6 10 

1 Cn>dlB 4 

Picks, 20b. ; SboTsli, ICb. I IB 

Cook^ UtMwila 2 

21 1 

Carriage from Qfelboanie to Bendiga ..i 10 

SI 1 
Meat and other ueoessaries uptm the dig^ngs TOO 

3S 1 
At the end of two months the gold vrae divided, as 
nnder; — 

3M OunoBB of Gold, 88i. 6d. £7T4 14 

. DedniA Eipeoaea ^ SS 1 

NettProoeads ... £738 13 

or ahoat X184 for each isdividuaL The party had 
pnrehased a hoTse and cart upon the diggings, but they 
lost nothing by the speculation, as they eold them for 
as high a figure as they paid. They were, however, 
more fortunate than-many parties in purchasing their 
stores low, and obtaining carriage cheap. Kor was this 
by any means an unusual instmce of good luck at this 
period ; many diggers cleared as much as £1,000 ster- 
ling during a couple of months in some of the rich 
spots. Frcan my long experience in the gold trade, 
and my extensive knowledge of the pursuit, I should give 
the average at abont £100 per man for a two months' 
trip to the Bendigo. 

. The following, morning I scoured the sairounding 
Goontiy, and was very well pleased with its general ap- 
pearance. I was convinced, £rom the indications which 
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eveiywliere met the eye,' that gold vas, moie of less, to 
1m met with over the whole of the great flat watered 
"by the Bendigo Creek. The small quartz pebblea, 
bright grey slate, and decayed aandetone, weie aa plen- 
tifiU here as at Forest Creek. The supply of water wao 
the greatest difficulty the gold diggers had to contend 
with. In the winter there was too much, and the poor 
fellows were flooded out of their claims, but in the hot 
weather they could not obtain it in sufBcient quantities 
to waBh the clay, and found, to their coat, the truth of 
the old adage, "it never rains but it poura." 

I was abroad the whole of each day, and visited 
many gullies, whose names I have forgotten, even if I 
ever heard them. I was highly gratified and interested 
with all I saw. One day I had been a consider- 
able distance from my lodging, and I became foint 
6onl hnngei' and made haste to return. With this 
object in view I ipended my pace, and stepped out 
with right goodwill I was unfortonate enough to 
miss my road, and, as night was now approaching, 
I became uneasy at finding myself alone amongst a 
lawless throng; for just at this time outrages were 
of nightly occnirence, and I had put a considerable 
sum of money in my pockets, with the view of buying 
gold. As a last reaouice, I determined to seek shelt^ 
jn a store, but, as good luck would have it, I met a lad, 
who had been for some months in my connting-honse, 
and who recognised me in a moment. He informed me 
t^t he had a share in a blacksmith's forge, and that 
the concern had turned out very profitable. He had 
supplied the funds to erect the plant. The other 
.ptutner was a real vulcan, and did the work ; the 
returns were divided between them. I was pleased to 
hear of his good fortune, for Charlie had been rather a 
fkvourite, but certAinly it was about the last pursuit 
-I would have expected to find him embarked in. He 
accompanied me as far as the Eagle Hawk, but could 
render me no further assistance, and we commencod 
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a diligent seaicli fot the tent of my fiiends. I neyet 
attempted a more discouraging task than inquiring for 
any individual by name upon the diggii^. No persoii 
■seemed to know hia next door neighhour, many not the 
names of their own matea ; and it being now qmte 
dark, I was fairly puzzled to find any landmark to 
Bhew me my whereabouts. We wandered about for an 
hour, and as I saw no prospect of rejoining my &iends 
that night, I determined to return with Charlie ; bat 
when we came to put this resolution into actual execu- 
tion, we found it quite as difficult to find his abode as 
that of the store of which I was in quest. The even- 
ing was dark, the ground full of open pita, which 
made travelling hazardous, while a murky haze, arising 
from a combination of smoke and fog, bimg densely 
about. All the tents at which we inquired declined to 
give us information, no doubt thinking we 'were some 
of the skulking thieves constantly prowling about, 
endeavonring to discover where the poor d^i;gers had 
" planted " their gold, that we might enter their abode 
in the dark hour of midnight and grasp it. Kone 
would give us shelter, that being just then a very dan- 
gerous experiment. I was exhausted with hunger and 
fatigue, and the night had become intensely cold I 
feared that I ahould be under the necessity of entoring 
some of those dens of infemy — known as sly grog 
tents, and run the risk of being plundered My 
companion continued with me, and 'we passed hundreds 
of tents of all poaaibte shapes and sizes ; mMty con- 
sisted of nothing more than a blanket thrown over 
s ridge pole, and fastened to two logs upon each side, 
while otiiers were large enough to contain a party of a 
dozen individuals. Many of the d^ers were squatting 
ronnd their fires outside their abodes, enjoying theit 
evening meal ; others were loading and (Uscharging 
tlieir fire-arms, to the danger of those near them, as we 
teoold often distinguish the crack of a loaded piece, and 
even the whiz of a bnllet amongst the branches of iJie 
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trees. Many of the poor fellows vere meay, wiA ih» 
Bpuuds of music oftea chimed upon the eai ; othets> 
again sat gloomy and sullen, as if determined to b» 
unhappy. . 

There was a. marked conttast between the teQts- 
where women weie domesticated, and those wher« t^ 
parties were composed of the masculine gender on)y. 
1 never saw more clearly exemplified the necessity <^ 
female taste iu rendering domestic life comfortable 
under the rudest as well as the most highly civili^^d 
phases of social existence. 

We were groping about &pm tent to tent, cantioualy 
avoiding pit-falls and vicious dogs, which are apt to- 
rush unexpectedly at the traveller upon the diggings^ 
from the comer of some tent before he has time to- 
escape, when we found ourselves close to a group who- 
were sitting round a fire doing the very thing I was- 
anxious to be at — eating their supper. I was passinf^ 
on, when one of them looking np accosted me by 
name. A dreamy and indistinct idea now started uiti> 
lay mind ; the spot seemed not quite strange ; and- 
even the &ces and forms had a certain look to which. I 
was not altogether unaccustomed. Butllookedtptheside 
of the tenl^ and was at once assured by the sight of my 
oy^ favourite horae "Goldie" quietly , gazing at me. 
I had fortunately stumbled into the middl^ of my own 
friends, and h»l veiy narrowly escaped firam passings 
through without either recognising or being recognised. 
So confused does everything become to one "loeV'. as 
those who have bee? in my position can testify. Iha- 
tea-ketUe was on the fire, and a handful of tea thrown 
in, with, a few spoonfulls of sugar, made an excellei^ 
beverage. The chops were, cooked upon the emhei^ 
but were not the less sweet to a hungry traveller. Tlxe> 
bread had been baked in the ashes, without much care ; ■ 
but I never discussed the most costly <^e.with.lialfBi>' 
much relish. We then retired into the interior of tha 
tent, tiie tobacco-pipes were brought into reqnisitiaiv 
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aad the csnvas tuning been diawn iight^ we deemeiS 
annelTea snug for the night 

I cauBOt say that ondor ordinary oiicomBtaucee k 
tent is au abode where many of the amenitieB of life- 
can be introduced ; indeed, in the early stage of the- 
digging, comfort waa not eren thought of. When 
peiaona leached one of the gold-fields, iiiej weie toO' 
aoxioas to commence digging to thi-nfe of anything* 
else. They nentdly stuck two aphght saplings, -with 
iibrked tope, into the ground, in a Une with one another ^ 
a rii^ pole was then fixed along the top^and the 
canvas thrown over ; logs were placed along each eide» 
and to them the canvas was nailed. Many had thick 
iD(^ thro-wn over the tops fixed to atakee, finnly 
4iven into the grannd to stay their tents, and prerait: 
tiiB wind from tearing tbem into ^agments ; . a trench 
-was dog round the outside to carry oS the vrater ; and. 
sometiines the land was dog up £6t several yards around 
the spot Xhe interior was often in a most filthy and 
confused state, particularly when the domestic arrange- 
me&ta were presided overly bachelors. In dry weather, 
the. fine d-ust, which was perpetually blowing about^ 
pen^atod into the crevices, literally litteriBg ereiy- 
tlung with a coating sereral inches thick, while in 
the wet season the rain often forced an entrance. Some: 
of the tents, however, at a later period, were most com- 
ilnteble, possessing brick fire-places, and all the appU- 
ances of civilised life. The inmates would rush off at the 
earliest rumour of a new gold-field, and leaving all this, 
once more " rou^ it," aa in the early days of Bendigo- 
' and Forest Creek. It was, indeed, the, uncertainty of the 
tenuze on which they occupied, depending upon the: 
caprice of . the . supply of gold, that prevented many~ 
diggers from . wasting time on their abodes, which they 
might not ei^joy for' any considerable period. 
' Chwlie remaiaed during the night, and we sat np< 
nntil late discussing the various topics then occupying 
public attention upon the diggings. These related. 
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chiefiy to (he police and the gold commiaBionere ; Hu 
gold escort, and the higli rates of carriage ; the price 
of provMoos, and the threatened famine upon the dig- 
gings — all vere inteieating ; but what most particularly 
rivetted my attention this evening, frere certain whis- 
pered rumours Telating to the Gienuane, who swarmed. 
about lie gold-fields. 

This enterprising people had emigrated in consldeia- 
ble numbers to all the Australian colonies, previous to 
the gold discovery ; and that event bronght them in 
hundreds &om the neighbouring colonies into Tictoria. 
Soring the early days of Ballarat, a report was widely 
spread, and generally believed, tbat they had discovered 
a ridi gold mine in the Dandenoi^ ranges, which lie 
in a aouQi-easterly direction &om Meiboume, and 
where gold has eince been found. It was reported that 
they had secretly brought incredible sums into that 
tomi, and that many persons had been for days endea- 
vouring to trace the party that was supposed to be at 
work, in which task, however, all had failed The brigbl 
prospects which the discovery of Mount Alezand^ 
opened up to the colony at large, took off the public at- 
tention from the supposed mine at which the Germans 
were thought to be at work ; and nothing more was heatd 
of it. When I wasat Mount Alexander, however, there- 
port was revived, and afterwards on the Bendigo. Men 
now spoke mysteriously of a new spot where a la^ body 
of Germans were hard at work ; nothing like it, aaid 
report, had been found ; it was a leal £1 Dorado 
crammed with gold, and at no great distance firom ^le 
Bendigo gold-field. Many diggers had watched the 
movements of the Germans, and the commissionerB 
and police were keeping a sharp look out, hat all to no 
purpose. The loetts-tn-quo of these fortunate gold hun- 
ters could be made ont by no person but those belong- 
ing to tlieir own nation. I am now inclined to view 
these lepoits as utterly groundless ; but it sur- 
prised me very much that they should have been 
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-80 often circulated, and leligionsly believed by ibe great 
body of the people, not only on the diggings, but 
tlironghout the colony. I could not but think of the 
hundred legendB floating about every comer of the 
"Fadetland," and thoee spots in N^orth America 
colonised by its inhabitants. Indeed, the human mind 
appears particularly prone to invent and circulate any- 
tiiing marvellous and bordering upon the supematuiaL 

I TSfl fully occupied after tbas, in turning what 
remained of my cash into gold dust, which I had some 
difficulty in accomplishing. In the afternoon of my 
last day I paid a visit to my friend the captain, who 
hod at length leacbed the Bendigo, and was busy at 
vork in sinking a claim. He was in very bed spirits. 
The party which he had engaged would neither work, 
nor hand him over the " nxiggetB" when they found 
them ; and, like moat persons of the genus gentleman, 
who employed paid labour, he found the speculation 
unremunerative here, and I may odd, soon abandoned 
it, and returned home. 

In the course of the night I was disturbed by some 
suppressed noise near the tent, and rushing out, found 
& fellow in the very act of stealing Goldie without 
leaveaaked. I managed to prevent this appropriation, but 
was not able to secure the thie£ who decamped before 
I could seize him. I was not willing that Goldie should 
be taken off in this summary way, and raking the 
.embers of the fire together, I sat down outside to waf«h 
my property, fearing that the fellow might return. The 
night was bitterly cold, the iiree around were fitfully 
flickering in the lost stages of exhaustion, casting 
eepulchral and unsteady gleams over the canvas city, 
vrhich stretched far and wide around. Eveiy eye 
appeared closed, not a solitary prowler came near, and 
were it not for a faint sound of revelry which oo- 
casionoUy broke Mntly upon my ear &om some den of 
infiimy in a remote quarter of the digginga, I might 
; jiave imagined that I was bivouacing in the quiet forest. 
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The monung dawnod at laat^ and I arouaed my 
&iraids, and breakfast ^rae eoon rt^y. Indeed it was 
Boaroely broad dayligbt before I was mouoted and on 
the road. I was aoxious to join some respectable 
peiBon, B8 1 had a few hvmdied ounces of gold in my 
poaaesraon, which I wonid not have willingly been 
-deprived of- I made pretty certain trf meeting one or 
two people who would be most likely leaving the gold- 
fields £>r Melbonme, as there were a number of active 
yonng men at this period who took money up to the 
VBriona " di^ii^" invested it to the beet advantagti, 
and took the gold to Melbourne or Giealong and sold it^ 
and in this way often cleared from £30 to £70 a tn|^ 
as they were at little expense, and very economicaL I 
had l^ge dealings with theee peiBons, and knew them 
toa'man, so that if I met any of them en route, I was 
certain to have good company. I had reached the steep 
hill some miles beyond the Bendigo flat, before I met 
with any one, and began to despond about tha journey. 
I was veiy glad, however, to be overtaken by a store- 
keeper and a gold-buyer, just about the part where Har> 
court has since been laid oat, and we all three resolved 
to push forward to Kyne-Town, and have a late braak- 
&at or luncheon there, and get through the Black 
Forest with good daylight. We jo^ed on now in right 
rneny mood, and the song and'story went round. My 
companions had many strange adventures to relate 
about the Black .forest which we had to traverse ; one, 
which was said to have occurred to a merchant, an 
intimato friend of my own, and which I beheve to be 
qnite true, I may briefly relate. 

. He had a laige store on forest Creek, and was on his 
way to town with 800 ounceS' of gold in his saddle- 
bags. He had left the gold-fields in sufficient time, as 
he thou^t, to get through l^e Black Forest long befose 
sunset, but the- roads were heavy, and night overtook 
hi m when still five miles from Gisbourue. He was now 
in the very worst part of the road, and in the de^ 
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gorges of the foTeet^ a r^on quite gloomy enot^h by- 
day ; bat at this petiod, when the whole region was 
infested by marauding bands of bnsh-rangere, teirible 
ttfter night&ll. There was not then, nor for a long 
period after this, a solitary habitation throughout the 
whole extent of road which led through the foreet, and 
the traveller who left the Bush Inn, at Gisboume, bow 
nothing of life or civilizatvn until he emerged from the 
gloomy portals of the woods at Calsbrue. The ni^t 
in question was wild and tempeetnons, the wind 
roaring along the valleys, sometimes howling and 
diriehlng teuing up the' huge giants of the woods in 
its irreaistible jm^ress, and anon sinking into low and 
subdued moans and sighs, that made the solitary 
traveller quake. It was with the utmost difficulty that 
he could keep the road, and his hotse had sevwal narrow 
escapes amongst the dead wood which here and there 
strewed the path. He manfully pushed forward, how- 
ever, and his mind was busy in contrasting the comforts 
of the landlord's private parlour at the " Bush," which 
was known and frequented only by a few choice spirita, 
who weie especial favourites of that functionary, with 
thediearyandmelancholyscene around, when his rumina- 
tions were rather rudely interrupted by the sound of a 
powerful voice, telling him it was his money or his life. 
But the prize was too precious to he given up without a 
powerful resistance. A violent stru^e ensued, the 
horse became restive, and -the merchant was dragged to 
the ground. The aiumal escaped at full speed, leaving 
him in the hands of the marauders, who made a pretty 
close examination of his pockets, but found a very 
inconsiderable booty. The horse made for his usucd. 
quarters at the Bush Tnn, where he was carefully 
attended ta Upon reaching that place next morning, 
after bivouacing with the bushrangers, the owner was 
delighted to £nd that his horse and his gold were safe. 
In such converaation we beguiled the tedious road, and 
reached town in safety. 
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THE GOLD DI8C0VEEY— THE MAC IVOK, 
OVENS, ETC. 

An excellent opportunity presented itself to me of 
seeing the first great " ruahea " to tte Australian gold- 
fields, but I had witnessed no scene so exciting as tlie 
mad and reckless manner in which the diggers came 
galloping in hot haste to the Mac Itot, a place which, 
at the time, bid iaii to eclij^e Ballaiat and Bendigo, but 
is now nearly obliterated from the public mind, eren in 
the colonies. I never saw a more reckless, lawless set 
of vagabonds than congregated here to min^e with the 
boneat working men. Beii^ at this time an extensive 
buyer of gold in Melbourne, business called me to the 
new Eldorado at the very period of the exodus, and I 
was nothing loth to extend my experience of this new 
and wonderfcd phase of social existence. 

One fine morning, just as the day began to break, 
I was wending my way, well mounted, through the 
streets of Melbourne, towards its northern extremity. 
That city, or the part of it which may be deeigsated 
"Melbourne Proper," to distinguish it from the subur- 
ban hamlets that hem it in on every aide, reeta upon two 
gentle declivities, which were wont to be separated by a 
little valley where Elizabeth Street now runa, and 
which was the natural water ehed of both. It was 
through this great thoroughfare that Hiose en route to 
any of the gold-fields had at that period to pass; 
and after proceeding some distance, instead of turning 
to the lef^ which would have taken me to the great 
Ballarat and Bendigo highway, 1 struck forward, more ■ 
to the right, into what was then known as the Sydney- . 
Toad. When Mrly disentangled from the aubuibs, I 
passed some park-like land of great beauty, resembling 
the open glades of the great old English forests ; and 
proceeded to Fentiidge, the first village on the route, - 
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then six miles distent from the metropolis. They now 
join, and there are hoosea along the whole road, with the 
exception of a portion leserved for a park. The great 
penal stockade for the custody of those prisoners con- 
victed of crime in the colony, Yictoria never having 
been a penal settlement^ is at Fentridge. The felons 
sentenced to haid labour were here worked upon the 
roads, and it was anything, but agreeable to see them, 
or hear the clank of their chtuns. The whole of 
the roads in the adjoining colonies of fiew South 
Wales and Tan Dieman's Land were, however, up 
to a recent date, formed by convict labour. A 
good stoiy is told of a certain " lady," who had been 
married by a rich trader in Sydney, " who had left her 
country for her country's good," who was driving along 
the road in her carriage and livery servants. She passed 
a gang of convicts, toiling in a broiling "brickfielder," and 
recognisiiig some of her old friends amonget them, she 
lowered her parasol for a moment^ and shouted to tiiem, 
" Well, boys, here's a stinker J " A few miles further 
on I passed Campbellfield, a pretty little village, with a 
church and schoolhouse, and the various establishments 
y for the conveniences of country life. I was 

V traversing a level uninteresting countiy, the land 
being what is termed, " honey-combed," and covered 
with dwarfed, ungainly trees. I was, however, amply 
compensated by the noble landscape which burst into 
view upon eme^iug &om this unprepossessing and 
monotonous region. I came upon Einlochewe, and gazed 
on an open and magnificent country ; hill and valley 
alternating in fanciful and grotesque irregularity. My 
eye wandered over this richly-diversi£ed scene witii 
great delight, resting at last on the deep bine mountain 
ranges that everywhere bounded the horizon. 

The soil is here very fertile, and I found the land 
railed in witlx substantial fences, as far as the " £ocky 
Water-holes," now the township of Donnybroot 
Beyond this the countiy It exceedingly picturesc[ue. A 
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:6mall conical eminence, deaignated the " Bald Hill " pal^ 
iticnlaily took my £uicy. Lake many mounta of a similtt 
character, it tiBes np almost perpendicularly from tin 
■wide undnlatiiig plain. It no doubt received the distino- 
tive appellation of " bald " in consequence of its being 
entirely destitute of timber ; and another moat loTsly 
eminence, some milee beyond, is named the " Woodf 
Hill," in contrasts no doubt, ivith the former. These 
twin emiuencea adomthe BurroniLding landscape, reUeving 
it irom that oppteesiTe sameness which would other- 
■wise characterise it. A quick ride brought me, in littJ* 
3nore than an hour, to the very worst part of the whole 
iTood, a wet hollow between two steep hills. It wouW 
■be named a motasa in Europe, fiir in very wet weatheF 
it was completely flooded, and as the whole traffic 
to the new diggings mnst pass, the track was dreadfoUy 
■cat up. The scene was lively and diversified enou^ 
Ifot a few imprecations have been showered upon ^om 
'delectable spot, which was deaipiated "Peter Fore- 
man's Swamp," in honour of the keeper of a bash 
tavern, which was owned on its edge, by the said Pet«ap 
Foreman. ^The house was primitive enough in cha- 
lacter, being formed of split timber, without any adom- 
mfflat whatever, and possessed but scanty furniture, and 
had few attractions for any other than the shepherds 
and splitters who were wont for the most part to nm 
it. Indeed, gentlemen were in those days r^arded as 
■& nuisance at bush inns. They required a great deal of 
attendance, did not " Shou^" (the slang term for 
■ordering grog) every quarter of an honr, and therefore, 
-spent comparatively nothing; whereas the working men 
■c^n squandered the wages of a year in two or three -day^ . 
«nd were the best customers of the landlords. I have 
nothing to aay against the worthy in '"' who kept the 
hotel. I stopped to rest my horse and had breakfast 
iliere, and was made as comfortable as circumstances 
would permit, the landlord vraiting upon me in person. 
Still I coold perceive that I was regarded as a " neees- 
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«ft^ evil," and that sucli persons as myself were accom- 
modated simply because the landlord would not have had 
his license renewed if he had lefosed. I recollect find- 
ing that the inn library consisted of one solitary book, 
" The Mysteries of Paris," and during the time that 
a late breakfast was preparing foi me, I found some 
amusement in glancing at its contents. I may, how- 
erer, take the opportunity of stating that, in respect of 
liteniry accommodation, Mr. Foreman was behind the 
innkeepers generally. In some small houses of accom- 
modation, even in remote parte of the bush, I have found 
laia literary treasures, and have spent the most delightful 
evenings. A supply of books was almost indispensable, 
for in the winter season the traveller could not get over 
much ground ; he arrived early at his inn and had 
a long evening by himself and had to depend entirely 
oa books for consolation. Many a quiet night have I 
Spent in the deep recesses of the Australian bush, 
with some noe authors before me, not reading, but dip- 
ping in here and there like a bee, and just tasting 
where the food was lusiurious. I was often unwilling 
to allow one book to escape me ; and my desire was 
rather to examine the library than to have an even- 
ing's solid reading. 

The whole of the line of swamp was dotted with 
diays which either had floundered across it, or 
were waiting to undertake that much-dreaded opera- 
tion. A few persons were in the act of pushing their 
loaded drays through the chasms which had already 
been cut in the track ; but it was a herculean task, 
&om which even the experienced hands upon the 
roods shrank. What an effisrt for the neophites 
in bosh-life, now making their first essay in order 
to try their fortune at Uie gold-fields! So sooner 
had they fionndered out of one quagmire, than they 
stuck fast in another ; their vehicles were axle deep in 
soft, black mud. I dare say, more than I thought of 
"ChiiatiaQ in the slough of despond." 



I left the house, impTeBfieil with the idea that I wst 
an intrader upon the landlord's hoBpilality rather than 
a customer ; the bat vaa, even at this early hour, 
crowded, and the money was flowing last into his exche- 
quer ; and I almost bteseed the salutary dread that 
the keepers of Buah Inns have of being visited with 
the severe indignation of country benches. Bnt for 
this, what wonld have become of the poor, nnfcotunate, 
gentlemen travellers 1 

I had now a tedions ride throi^h a monotonous 
tract of country, but waa ^ain amply compensated ly 
a sight of such rare beauty that I could not hdp 
stopping my horse, and gazing on it with uncontrolled 
dehght It was another of those beautiful eminences 
that attracted me so much. I think it was named 
" Rand's Mount" or " The Green Hill." I never looked 
upon so complete a gem as it now lay in ite natural 
state before the hand of man had touched it to mar and 
spoil its beauty. It was of conical shape, and the 
clumps of trees interspersed here and there over ita 
emerald surface had a singularly lovely appearanca 
"The Big Hill " lay just beyond, eight milee from 
Peter Foreman's Swamp. It is part of a very hi^ 
table land, a great dividing range, which stratchea 
across the whole country. It nearly always lains here, 
particularly in the winter months, and in crossing it I 
seldom had the good-fortune to escape a thorough drench- 
ing. I now passed "Pretty Sally's," a spot which derives 
this strange appellation from the former tenant of a hat 
here. The frail Cyprian had selected this strange looalily 
in the primitive days of Australian travelling to open a 
place of entertainment. The future historian, if. h« 
should notice her, must glance bnt lightly at her 
failings, for she has long ago paid the debt of nature. 
The spot, however, still retains this designation, add 
for anythii^ I know, her name may continue to be 
indeUbly connected with the locality. I dare say, she 
was " no better than she should be", but it would not do 
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to sUer hanh things of a lady, evcm if ahe jbad 
noli been the Bush BeUe which traditioa leporte. 
The descent &om the orest of the Big Hill to KilmoM 
ia very gradoal, the road leading through a thickly 
wooded country. The latter place ia a very conaidaT- 
able township, having been called into existence about 
the year 1843, by an association in Sydney, which took 
up 5,0Q0 acres of land in this rich '^ley, under what 
was known aa the special survey clause of the 
Australian Land Sales Act, then in force. The fortu- 
Bate ownen had fallen on a fair and fertile spot, and 
the township, poaseseed of very great natural advantagee, 
had enjoyed its due share of prosperity, even previoua 
to the gold di^iugs. I dined at one of the numerous 
inns, and was much gratified at the buatle and evident 
^ntptonis of general prosperity everywhere visible. I 
found a reepectable storekeeper in the township who 
was OR his way to the Mac Ivor, and we rasolved upon 
Btarting that evening, as it was moonlight, and but little 
danger of mistaking the route. My time was at this 
period too valuable to render any unnecessary, delay 
prudent, aa I never liked to entrust my buainees to 
clerks, il I eonld possibly attend to it in peiaoa Wq 
Btxuck ont of the main Sydney road, some distance 
beyond the township, and had no difSeuIty in finding 
the txack, which was crowded with persons, all bound 
to the same spot as oureelves. We traversed the forest 
for mile after mile, until I began to feel quite fatigued, 
and when we at length reached the outskirts of the 
diggings, I begged of my companion to halt, and we 
procured rude accommodation at a tent for the night 

The population of the Australian gold-fields was at 
this period usually composed of a heterogeneous mass, 
drawn promiscuously from all quarters ; but I did not 
t^bserve upon any of them so many of the genus vaga- 
bond as wandered about the Mac Ivor at the period of 
my visit. I was happy to observe, however, that there 
were also a very Isj^ number of hard-working men, 
02 
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who Boi^t ix> succeed by honest toil But there we» 
huBdreds of persons skulking about, who cttrried ths 
traices of dissipation and Vice indelibly imprinted upon 
their countenances ; and not a few had tjie brand of 
Cain upon their brows. The main line of road through 
the diggings swamxed with them. Some appeared to be 
Kieaking rogues, ^o would sabsiet hj any me^i 
petty Bystem of thieving or swindlii^ ; there were 
others again, whose bold and reckless bearing spoke bat 
too plainly of their daring in ranging the bush in qurat 
of victims ; and who would shoot a feUow-being with ae 
little compunction as an English sportsman would bring 
down a woodcock. The UBuaL abode of these TiUaine was 
the sly grog and gamblii^tents, &om which they issued to 
pr^ upon the honest portion of the community, and 
. the owners of the haunts of rice and debauchery 
received the greater part of the gains of such nefiu:ioas 
practices. At this time travelling on the main roads 
was rendered unsafe by the bonds of armed marauders 
who swarmed in the country, and who would attack 
and " stick up " any party of travellers whom thqr 
might fall in with not able to defend tbemselvee. Aboidi 
this time I saw a young man knocked down by some 
ruffians, within a few yards of an inn door, near the 
diggings, and maimed for life ; the party instantly 
decamping with tbeit spoil, amounting to some £2(A 
in gold beeideB, cash. There vras no police to render 
any assistance ; indeed, the force upon all the gold-fields 
appeared to me very inefficient. The insecurity of life 
and property was more' felt in consequence of the 
threatened political disturbances. Victoria had attracted 
the refuse of the adjoining penal settlement of Yan 
■ Dieman's Land, who herded tt^ther, and were ready 
to undertake any crima^ Two convicts took the 
schooner " Sophia," lying off the Tiismanian coast, aod 
compelled the captain and eight hands to take them to 
Port Philip, and land them at Western Port. At the 
very first place they visited, thej tied up a settlai 
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nlined King and bis family, and plundered the haoae 
lof everything valuable ; they Tisited a field where one 
of Mr. King^s servants was ploughing, and requested 
him to unyoke his horses. The man, thinb'i^ it waa 
a jest, told them to coma again at dinner time ; one c£ 
the ruffians raised his gnn, and shot ti'i" instantly, and 
when the poor fellow, weltering in hia hlood, asked 
them. "What they had done that tort" the rufEians 
replied that there was one the less. Their victim snr- 
Tived the wonmis only a few days. Mounted on Mr. 
King's horses, they pursued their way to the Mac Ivor 
diggings, plundering every one they met They visited 
the etatioa of Mr. Clarke, near Kilmore, and shot his 
gardener npon the spot ; they fired at Mr. Clarke, but 
that gentleman escaped almost by a miracle, and took 
refuge in his house. They visited Mr, Cain's station, 
where they tied up above a dozen persons. A party of 
police come up with them near Kilmore, and a severe 
stfuggle ensned ; indeed, the scoundrels were not cap- 
tured until they had fired twenty-seven shots, and 
killed the gallant leader of the police. 

Inordertoetoptheiniluxof felons&om Van Diemaa'a 
Land, a bill was introduced into the Legislative Council 
of Victoria, in 1862, of the most stringent nature, and 
passed into law ; it was designated : "An Act to Facili- 
tate the Apprehension, and Prevent the Introduction 
into the Colony, of Offenders Illegally at Latga." One of 
the most prominent featorea of this measure vas that 
it made it a penal ofi'ence for the captain of any vessel 
trading between Van Dieman's Land and Victoria, to bring 
•rer persona who had not produced satisfactory 
evidence that they were fiee. It was further provided 
timtajuBticeof the peaceoraconstable might apprehend 
any person suspected o£ being an offender illegally at 
laige, the onus lying upon the party bo apprehended 
to prove he was irea. This act effected some good as s 
dranonstration, bat did not deter hundreds &om coming 
over at all naka. Several prosecutiona were attempted, and 
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in the case of the masterofaeteaniTeesel, "The Baja^ 
Walla," a convictioii was obtained, but anything lika « 
strict BotTeiUence iros oat of the qtiestioa. Xhe die* 
piitea between the Imperial and Local OoTemments 
npon the sulgert, howeyer, went to anch a height that 
a threat was made by the foimer, as npresented by tha 
Oovemor, to open tiie dooia oi the gaols, and a soeial 
conyulsion -was imminent. Those ontn^ee, which 
were of the most daring and wantonly cra^ charact^, 
oocured at this period, and it was feared that if an;f 
OoUieion had really taken place, a general rising cf aU 
the Booundrelism and TufBanism on the more pc^ralfoa ' 
gold-fields would have taken place, and t2tat a reign of 
tsrroT would have at once been inaugurated. Ha|^ly 
for the safety of those eudenizsned in these localities tha 
orisis passed off, and tranquillity wae partially restoredi 
The followii^ morning I was up at hiwk of day, 
«nd was overjoyed to find my horse had not been stolen 
during the night After I had partaken oi a tolerable 
breakfast, I proceeded to traverse the new field. I 
happened to meet the squatter iqKtn whose ran it wa« 
situated (poor fellow he ia dead since then) ; being 
nn intimate friend, we had a long txinTersation 
bn the " rush," as it was termed. Every possible des-> 
eription of person, in erery possible kind oi dress, and 
with their li^gage carried in all kinds of odd vehicles, 
came pouring in from every quarter. How marked the 
tontrast presented by the two parties who have just 
reached tliis gieen bfutk, where I have sat down happy 
to be only a spectator, and are pitohii^ Aeir tenta 
Alongside. The first is composed (£ new airivsla 
who have come direct ftora Melbourne ; they aio clad is 
the height of digging fashion, and aU their implements 
toe bran new. They have an endless number ofanticle^ 
Vbich the knowing ones of t^e cities have palmed upon 
tiiem as indispensable, and they have not a lit4J« of ths 
sir of boastfbl and egotistical Bssnmption, whioh is sO- 
tXten nwtod with ignorance. The othw par^ hav*- 
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llat very few articles of any kind, and such as they do 
poaeess are evidently, from their dingy and worn 
appearance, old servants. Theii raiment is of the 
meanest kind, time-wom and patched, their cheeks are 
bleached by exposure to the elements of heaven, 
their beards have not been iiudei the hands of a barber 
{or many a long day, and a comb haa, probably, not 
b«en in their bands since they took up their trade. 
They unlimber their dray and rig out their patched and 
worn-out tent without uttering a single word, but the 
work is p^onned in a third of the time that the noisy 
party alongside them have taken to do the same thing. 
I would bet five to one npon their anocess, for I can 
at. once recognise the expuiienced "fossickers," who 
know well how to go to work with every chance in their 
&Tor. They will not waste their time and energies in 
ill-directed efEbrte ; they will proceed upon a steady 
system, and ten to one they will get gold. 

The word "foasicker," aa I have already aaid, is gene- 
mlly applied to individuals who go about looking for gold 
in abandoned claims, and even in pita while in the 
oourae of being worked by their rightful owners. They 
are usually provided with a " fossicking " knife, a small 
trowel, and a miner's pickaxe. They examine the 
bottoms of the claims, and when they find the soil 
auriferous, they cany off the richest washing stuff in a 
bag, which they take care always to be provided with. 
But the term is often applied towards those diggers who 
work claims singly without robbing those belonging to 
others ; and even (as I have here used it) to uie old 
hands on the diggings. 

In witneeaing the numbers pouring into the Mac 
Ivor, I could nob but reflect upon the undue weight 
attached by gold hnntera to reporte, often spread by 
publicans and other interested parties of new and 
rich fields. In all the auriferous regions great prizes 
are occasionally made, but those on the spot reap the 
a4vafltage from the discovery ; and many a much- 
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vaunted digging has been little more tlian an ignk 
fatuus, to draw hnndreds of diggers to their rain. They 
have been induced to leave old-established fields, ivheBe 
they had a chance of snccess, to tiy apota where little 
gold waa to be found. From my own observations, I 
should say that the chances of siiccese in the great gdi 
fields are about eqnaL It was usual at this time for maiy 
of the gold-digging parties to have one of their numba 
constantly on the alert^ in order that they might ohtaia 
claims in any encouraging locality. When any great 
^ prize was discovered, the ground surrounding the olain 
from which it had been obtained was immediately 
marked out by those near, and by the time the intell^nca, 
very much exaggerated, bad spread, and strangers had 
flo<^ed to the spot, they found that every inch of ground 
that hod any chance of the " lead," as it is termed, waa 
occupied. I was not dissatisfied at being able to con- 
clude my buBinese at the Mac Ivor ; and I left it that 
very evening. 

ii Ibe month of November, 1851, just at the period 
that Ballarat waa in the fall bloom of its populaii^, 
gold was discovered on the Ovens. A few persona went 
and worked there ; but the place shared the fate of all 
the minor gold-fields at this period ; themore tempting 
fields of Poreat Creek and Bendigo draining off every 
person who desired to gain wealth quickly by gold- 
digging. The great ru^ to the Ovens did not ooour 
until nearly two years afterwards. Some adventurers, 
finding that &om the character of the soil gold could be 
obtained in moderate quantities at a very small expense 
in sinking, commenced to dig, and the field acquired con* 
aiderabte pi^ularity. No great prizes have been attained, 
but a moderate share of auccae haa ever attended steady 
indnstiy. It did nob, like the Mac Ivor; attain m 
sudden popularity, and then sink into ne^ect and 
oblivion ; but it has, ever since the period in question, 
continued to yield a steady supply of golA The 
Goolbounk was next disixivered; and at first it 
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Oru thought that it would edipee k11 other fields, 
bat it soon fell into utter neglect. The Buckland 
ma the next favourite, and has been excelled in rich- 
ness for ite extent by none of the Australian fields. I 
have a pecnllar interest in the Bnckland. The gronitd 
vheie the gold has been dug up, was, at one period, 
under license to me ae a squatting run, and known as 
the Mount Buffalo Station. Had I only been aware of 
die Tast wealth concealed below the surface of the soil, 
tnd possessed myself of the fee-simple under the pre- 
emptive right, I should bare been nearly as wealthy as 
Colonel Ftemout, the owner of the Little Maraposa, in 
Califbinia. WonJd I have been happier 1 I don't 
faiow. " Money," as a very witty person said, " if not 
h^ipinesa, is a veiy good imitation pf it" 
: lie "Maryboroagh," " Avoca," "MoUgul," "Mount 
Eron^ and " Little Bendigo" di^nga, were all discovered 
after this, but I had no opportunity of vieiting these 
important gold-fields until the year 1856. A persoa in 
businees at the Avoca gold-fields had contracted a con- 
siderabie debt with me. He was in excellent circuni' 
ataucea, doing a good trade at the time that the " lead" 
was lost, and the mining population left the spot He had 
been at considerable expense in fitting out large 
premises, which, of course, were now nseUss. He had 
abandoned the whole, not being at the trouble even to 
pmove the materials. I was, of course, anxioQS to have 
some explanation, and started with this object from 
Melbourne (the day after I was made acquainted with 
the fact) in Cobb's coach en route for Maryborough. It 
was a wet season ; the roads were much cat up, and 
very heavy. Our conveyance broke down twice on the 
road to Castlemaine, and we did not reach that town- 
^ip until ton o'clock at night I etarted on the 
IbUowing morning long before daylight, in Cobb'a 
conveyance, and travelling through a succession of 
vndnlating plains, passed Caidsbrook, a beautiful town- 
diip on the Loddon riveri and arrived at Maiyborongh, 
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TioB htd been a very important digging, and there mu 
still a large population on it ; the town vas principally 
eor^oeed of canvas hahitationa, bnt moat of the hotels, 
and Bome of the stores were of timber. The main 
atxeet through which we passed was three miles in 
leng^ and had all the bustle of a leading thorough- 
fete in Melbourne, oi even in London. I ^d hoped to 
have procured a conveyance to the Avoca, but was 
disappointed, and therefore liad no help but to strike ovt 
on foot through the wild and lonely bush, a distance of 
sixteen miles. It was past noon when I left Mary- 
borough. The day being rathei oppressive, I did not 
reach the deeerted diggings at the Avoca until darkness 
was just stealing over the landscape. Wbatastrangesoeael 
A week before the wide valley of the Avoca had been 
throi^ed with busy diggers, now it was deserted. Some 
thousands of eager gold-hunters had then been upon 
tiiia spot, now I could scarcely find any person to reply 
to my inquiries. The sccaie around locked like a 
deserted, plague-smitten city. The house in which my 
debtor had carried on his business was easily discerned ; 
there was his name still up above the door, but not « 
Solitary creature was upon the premises. I got away 
&om the spot and walked on to the village, about two 
miles distant, where, having an introduction to the 
manager of the Bank of Victoria, I was hoapitahly 
entertained. That night I was bis guest, and on 
' tiie following morning I proceeded down the bank of 
the river for fifteen miles to a crossing-place, in order 
to strike into the New Bendigo road. II was a most 
beautiful walk; the river was swollen, and flowed 
mfyestically along its green banks, which were diversified 
by the most luxuriant herbf^eand forest flowers. When 
larrived at the spot where the crossing place was said to 
be, I found it so flooded tbat I was teirified to vMitni* 
into the water. I waited for some time, but seeing 
no person, I determined to endeavour to reach a 
station or accommodation-tent, in order to obtain advice. 
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Kod assiBtance. A heavy rain set in, and I vaa aoon 
dienohed to the akin, llie ground was flat, and speedily 
became coveted with water, bo that I ooold not see the 
(rack on which I was travelling, and in a short time I 
got oompletely lost in the receeees of the forest. I 
wandered oi^ plashing through the water, too tiied to 
proceed, and unable to sit down. What a wretched 
evening I spent on the cold, cheerless, dreary flat! 
Towards midniglit I had strayed a considerable distance 
from the river, and was just aboot to sit down on the 
wet ground, and make the best of it, when I perceived 
the light of a fire at no great distance. Need I say 
how gladly I sprang forward. I do believe if it had 
been bash-rangers who were around it, I should have 
joined them. On approaching the blaze I found to my 
great disappointment that it was not a party of diggers, 
as I had expected, but two Chimuuen. I had 
heard so nrach of tiie cruelty and treachery of 
the Chinese that I was a&aid at first to approach, 
for having no money of any consequence with 
ma I waa unarmed ; but my wretched plight fore- 
bade any scruples, and I went forward boldly, making 
as much noise as possible. One of the fellows started 
up, I could see that he was well aimed, and I waa 
afiiud he woold fire before I ooold enter into a parley. 
I said boldly " Holloa mates, I am lost in the bush. " 
After looking at me, and seeing that I was unarmed, 
he lowered his pistol and replied "We don't much like 
strangeis, and wish you to go on." I explained that I 
had been wandering about for hours and was nearly 
dead with fatigue, and hoped they would let me remain 
by theii fire. They did not order me off, and I set 
down making every efforlr to be hail fellow well met^ 
and jovial with them, addressing them as mates, as if 1 
considered them exactly the same as my own country' 
men. I found one of them an intelligent man, who 
oould speak English tolerably well, and he gave me a 
good deal of infoimatioii ; like all of theii nation I 
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have met, they were babitaal opium smolcers ; ihej 
had nothmg to offer m« but tea and biscuit, and 
opium. Fortunately, I had a little tobacco witli ma 
whicb (although not a liabitaal smoker) I found yeiy 
grateful upon this occasion. The night passed away ; 
and in the motning my companions directed me to an 
accommodation-tent, which I soon reached, and I wa» 
' able to obtain break&st, and again to pursue my journey; 
The river was high, and I was only able to cross by 
getting the keeper of the tent to go with me. We 
undressed, and he entered the water first with a long pole 
feeling his way, while I followed close behind, ^ving 
reached the opposite bank, I parted with him, and struok 
boldly into the forest on the track for the Uew Bendigo 
diggings. The rush to that place had ceased, and I 
understood that the tide was setting in for Moligal. 
I passed Hawkin's pnblic-house, where X learned that 
nombeie were leaving the New Bendigo field, and that 
a cross road to Moligal was crowded with diggers 
changing their abode. I leached this spot ; and, apon 
inqniry, found that the man, in quest of whom I had 
come thus far, was in the rush behind. I fell in with 
him, and he accompanied me baok to the pablic-hoaB& 
He arranged with me by giving me security over some 
property which he possessed ; and the following morn- 
ing I started on my return journey, and reached Mel- 
bourne without accident 
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■ MELBOtJRNE BETOEE AND AFTER THE 
GOLDEK ERA. 

A UOBB complete antithesis oon]d not well be presented 
than the capital of the great colony of Victoria before 
and after the era of gold discoveries. In the prior 
phasis it waa — with the exception of a ehort period, 
about Midenrnmer, when the squatteiB, as the authorised 
graziers npon crown oi waste lands were then termed, 
arrived with their year's produce, to l& exchanged for 
such supplies as were necessary upon their stations — 
one of the moat orderly and tranquil cities within the 
wide dominions of our gracious Queen. Its denizeng 
puraued the ordinary avocations of life with exemplary 
regularity. Even tOien, it was a place of considerable 
importanoe, and no little promise ; its population was 
gradually increasing — ^its trade was silently extending — 
and even its externals daily improving ; but its progress, 
resting upon the plodding industry of ito citizens, 
and the expulsion of the agricvdtnial and pastoral 
industry of the surrounding country, was necessarily 
laborious and comparatively slow. Its broad streets 
displayed not a few tolerable houses, hut they contrasted 
ainguhiTly enough with unshapen erections of wood that 
were everywhere to be met with. In the main streets 
large vacant spaces remained, where the grass grew in 
primeval luxuriance and verdure. The persons to he 
met with were all more or less characterised by pro- 
vincialism ; they made the most of the little business 
they had to tTanaact. An election of municipal officers, 
the arrival of a steamer from any of the neighbouring 
colonies, the arrangement of the jury hats, a newspaper 
squabble between two local publications, an important 
trial — any one of these would excite a commotion in the 
city. Two citizens would not meet at the comer of 
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tlieir street without entering into convereation. The 
currant news and scandal were disouBsed by every per- 
son in the comnmnity. With the exception of Collin's 
Street, which neatly monopolised the retail trade of 
the town, the thoroughferee were only partially oc- 
cupied, and few persons were to be met witii in any of 
theuL With very low exceptions, the buildings were 
plain, the useful having everywhere been much more 
studied than the omamentaL The class used as dwell- 
ing-houses were upon the homely principle of two lai^ 
tooffls, with kitchen behind, the roof descending from 
the front portion of the buildiog to the back wall, 
which was very low from necessity, and, as a matter of 
course, very inconvenient. We are of opinion that it 
was false economy which dictated this miserable make- 
ahift. It must not be lost sight of, however, that even 
previona t« the gold discoveries, Melbourne boasted 
some excellent public buildings, and many tolerable 
private residences ; but there was nothing about the 
general etyle of the buildings to attract the notice of the 
stranger — more particularly if he had just arrived from 
the magnificent capitals of Europe, and had the critical 
eye and fastidious taste of a tourist. Still it should 
never be forgotten, in estimating its in&ntile growth^ 
that it was at this time but fourteen years of age. 

Tbo more recently-formed streets were destitute of 
either kerb or foot-path, and no disciple of Macadam had 
exercised his ingenuity upon their superfices. Inmany 
parts the communication was obstructed by logs of 
timber, stumps of trees, and deep quagmires and water- 
Qouises. A disagreeable impresBion haunted the mind 
of the beholder, that he was not exactly in the country 
or the town, but in a debatable spot which might belong 
to either, and had the more disagreeable charact^rietiea 
of both. I never regarded those new parts of Melbouma 
with much satisfaction- I was ever anxious to penetrate 
beyond the purHeus of the city, to gace upon the dim 
outlines of mouBtaiu mage and wide forest, and . tfact 
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glassy waters of the bay, which approach close to th« 
town. There were several spote abont the city that did 
not partake of this common-place character. Batman's 
Hill, so named from the first settler, who lived then in 
a building which has since then been the Government 
offices and public treasnry, and is even now in exist- 
ence and used as a dwelling houee, is a magnificent knoll 
at the western extiemity of the city, atudded here and 
there with casuriana and accacia. The Yarra skirts its base 
on the aouthem side. The wharf hes near it, and 
extends along the bank of the river for more tban a 
mile. The cai^oes of the ships are discharged and 
shipped upon a raised platform. In 1841 and 1842 
the wharf was the scene of great activity, and hundreds 
of perBons and a vast quantity of merchandise might 
any day be seen thrust out of lighters on this spot 
The le-action that followed, disaminged the financial 
condition of the colony, and trade fell away so much 
that I have often seen the wharf without a ship of any 
kind discharging. When the river was much swollen 
by the melting of the snow in the mountains, it was a 
fine sight to watch the waters rushing over the falls and 
caieering along the basin of the Yana. The old bury- 
ing-ground is now nearly in the middle of the town ; 
but formerly it was a brisk walk to it It was a quiet, 
sombre spo^ a favourite walk — all burying grounds are 
—with many tradespeople on the afternoons of Sunday. 
The various religious denominations into which the 
community was divided, had a portion exclusively 
devoted to the use of their members and adherents. 
Eoman Catholic and Anglican clergy in their surplices, 
the Protestants, Dissenting, and Presbyterian ministera 
in plain cloths, might all be met here at times, 
discharging the last office of their religion to those who 
had formed a portion of their congregation. I have 
been present at many fanerals in this place, and sevtaral 
of them have been peculiarly solemn. It has now bees 
partially dosed, and a very large cemetery has been 
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red, more in accorduice vith the attend poaitioii of 
•Aij, and at each a, distance as the public healUL 
demands. Upon the south bank of the Yarra, a iine 
slope which recedes gradually from the water's edge has 
been turned into the Botanical Garden, extending over 
aizty acres. The site was judiciously selected ; taste 
has already done something for it, and »o great are the 
natural capabilities of the position that it may become 
the first of the kind in the transpacific colonies. 

Victoria had, until a very short period before the gold 
discoveiies which rendered her so famous, been only an 
ont-district of New South Wales. Melbourne, therefore, 
was simply a provincia] city, with not more than twenty 
thousand mhabitaute. !No people ever displayed greater 
energy a^d resolution in urging their constitutional griev- 
ances, and in praying the Imperial aathorities to redress 
their wrongs. The money realised &om ^hear fine 
lands was, to a very considerable extent, used for public 
improTftments in the middle district of the colony. 
This drain pressed heavily upon their energies, and 
having but six members in the Legislative Council, they 
were out-voted on every occasion. 

In this emergency, the people refoeod to send 
members to Sydney to serve ih the counciL They car- 
ried out what they termed non-election. The parties 
connected with the Government placed candidates in 
nomination ; hut the people voted for Earl Grey and 
noblemen in En^nd who could not serva This 
movement convinced the British Government that 
Victoria must have a local legislature. 

On the 15th November, 1850, the inauguration of 
Victoria as an independent colony was celebrated with 
great demonstrations of satisfactiou amongst all classes. 
A very few months only elapsed from that event, until 
the discovery of gold. The wonderful revolution in 
the moral, social, and commercial condition of Mel- 
bourne did not ensue immediately upon the first 
annonncement of this event A short and gloomy cycle 
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intervened. He discovery of large quantities of gold 
in Cslifomia eome yearg before, had injuiiously affected 

. trade, by alluring the more adventuioua citizena to 
Western America. The value of real estate was in 
conaequence much reduced, and many sacrifices were 
made by those' who had resolved to tiy the Califomian 
mines. The discovery of gold in new South Wales 
caused a lai^er exodus. Melbourne was partially depo- 
pulated, and Sydney began to exult over the mortifica- 
tion of her rival. The local discovery followed iu a few 
months. The male population were fairly intoxicated 
by the unprecedented yield of the Ballarat and Mount 
Alexander divings, and for a time Melbourne was 
deserted. Men refloBed to work at the ordinary pursuits 
of life, and great fortunes were expected by all classes 
on the diggings. This fever was not confined to trades- 
men and mechanics, for gentlemen and members of the 
learned professions participated in it equally with them. 
A great many houses were unoccupied, and the streets 
appeared deserted. Few men remained, and the females 
were left to their own discretion — in many instances 

. very much against their views, as it was no unusual 
thii^ for them to entreat permission to accompany 
tbeii' husbands and relatives to the gold-fields. When 
this feeling was running strong, it appeared probable 
that houses would hardly be required. Men seemed to 
think all such appliances of civilisation unnecessary, and 
talked of their tents, and not of their houses and 
shops. The owners of house property viewed the change 
with alarm. Their lugubrious faces contrasted strangely 
with those of their compatriots, who were illuminated 
by anticipated triumphs, and hopes of unbounded wealth. 
In many cases, property was sold at a great sacrifice, 
and it was in bad estimation. Sever did a community 
fall into a more complete misapprehension. At the very 
moment when vitaJity seemed to have left the city, the 
seeds of a new and tenfold more splendid existence wore 
germinating. That decay which the owners of property 

H 
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bad mourned over, was, although they did not compro- 
tend it, the dark hour before the dawn of a more 
brilliant existence. Koi liad they long to hang their * 
heads, until their empty honaes were in tenfold greater 
demand than before, and their streets literally swarming 
with pUgrima to the new shrinea — tax more honoured 
than those of Palestine or Mecca. 

The discovery of these va^ gold-fields, of almost 
unprecedented richness, agitated the whole civilisod 
world. The neighbouring colonies were at once deserted 
by their more active and energetic colonists, who mads 
haste to become rich in Victoria. The more distant 
portions of the world were not long in following their 
example, and Europe, Asia, India, Southern AMca, and 
the two Americas, all sent forth adventurers to obtain a 
share in the golden treasure. "So country of note exists 
that, within the space of nine months of the discovery, 
had not representativea in Melbourne. This city was 
transformed, as if by the wand of a magician, into one 
of the most bustling emporiums in the world. From 
morning till evening people from all countries jostled 
each other in its streets, their language, drass, and 
manners contrasting strangely enough. The pert, glih^ 
and overdressed Yankee, resplendent in ^t buttons 
and Brummagem jewellery, looked with etrangecurioaity 
upon hie neighbour — a Parsee from India, or a Singaleee 
trader from Ceylon. The Parsee is a prominent figure, 
with high turban, low flowing robe, and erect and stately 
carrii^. The phlegmatic German, again, might have 
for his companion the lively, gay, and elegant French- 
man, who cuts a good figure in his coat of unimpeachable 
fashion and superb moustache. The Scottish Highlander, 
decked in the " garb of old Gael," was stared at by tho 
vain Negro, who aped the niannere o£ the bloods of 
Broadway. The popular order of "fast men" was well 
represented by tiiat innocent-lookiug Cockney. The 
air of smartness sits ungracefully, and the assumption 
trf easy indifference is frightened ofl^ when his eye rests 

C.jniMOvCOO'^lu 
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Upon his neighbour, an expert convict ftom Port Author, 
whose countenance is the rery pereonJ£cBtion of crime. 
But what strange eight ie this ? Long hlea of Chinese^ 
aa they tffe tmued, but who are iu reality Tartan, 
wending their way, each one carrying two large baskets, 
suspended by a long pol^ which rests on the phoulders. 
They are proceeding to the diggings to join their 
countrymen, who are already congregated there in gnmt 
numheis. Ko other class of free immigrants are viewed 
with so much distaste by the people of the colony. 
Their irruption is dieaded, with some ehow of reason, 
as above one thousand of them arrived in a single day. 
One of their leaders having been asked if many more 
were coming, replied, with a look of surprise, " Yes j 
we are aU coming." They are apparently harmleBs 
objects, with their long plaited tails, high conical hats, 
and loose dress ; but an amalgamation with so degraded 
a race is tar from desirable, There is a group of diggers 
just come in from the gold-fields ; they ate bending 
under the heavy load of bedclotiies, and other persou- 
alitjes which they invariably carry, and looking not 
unlike Christian going on his pilgrimage and passing 
through Vanity Fair, lumbers of this class Me to be 
met with nearly in every street, 

A bustling individual, followed by two attendants, 
passes quickly ; be is a gold broker, and the bags which 
the three carry upon their shoulders contain gold-dust, 
as the anxiety of the party too evidently shows. It ia 
being conveyed to one of the large banking establish- 
ments, to be deposited there for safe keeping. A crowd 
of people eonound a dray, and amongst them aie 
several policemen with loaded musketa ; the precious 
metal, packed and secured in small square boxes of 
cedar, is placed upon the vehicle, and next minute 
taken to the wharf, where a steamer awaits it A 
dextrous thief might abstract a few thousand pounds 
worth, and escape in the confusion—and such feats 
have often been peiformend. A fixst-class ship, the 
h3 
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Neilaon, was one night boarded by a gang, whose faces 
were concealed ia black crape. The mate and craw 
were overpoweted, and the whole of the gold seized and 
carried off. The empty Loses were found concealed 
the following morning on the beach ; and two men 
were apprehended on suspicion, and having been 
found guilty, are expiating their offence by serving 
their country upon the roada. It seems the party sold 
their ill-gotten treasure to a Melbourne trader, moving 
in respectable society, who went out over night to 
meet them, and arrai^e the particular detaUs of the 
transaction. He happened, oddly enough, to be in. 
a public company with the attorney who defended the 
prisoners, about the time of the trial, and made this 
remark — " He was sure the men were guilty, and that 
they deserved hanging." The attorney, who had 
obtained information of the whole transaction from his 
clientsj replied that, true enough, they were guilty, but 
their crim.e was light in comparison with the receiver of 
the stolen property, who moved in a station to place 
him above suspicion. " I know the fellow," continued 
the attorney, " and am only sorry that I obtained my 
"information as a professional secret, and cannot avail 
myself of it." The person thus addressed soon after 
left the countiy. 

The commotion appears as great in the middle of the 
street as on the foot-paths ; Jong lines of drays, heaped 
up with boxes, casks, barrels, bales, and packages of 
every conceivable shape and size move along ; lines of 
similar vehicles are loading from ridges of merchandise, 
which may be seen in perfect pyramids opposite the 
shops of the great traders. In point of activity the 
scene could hardly be equalled in any part of the world, 
London not excepted. Indeed, I have never met with 
the same din, bustle,'and confusion in any portion even 
of the great metropolis. 

The scene is ftirther diversified hy parties of pleasure, 
who occasionally mix with the traders. Diggers' 
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weddings were, for a coosiderable period, fashionable in 

Melboame. Ifarealgenuinemam^e could beknocked 
up it waa better than an imitation one, which, however, 
was the more frequent One or two of the most 
flooriahing diggers' lodging hoases could supply a young 
lady, who, for a consideration, would act the character 
of a model bride ; the next requisite was a couple of car- 
riagee, with coachmen in gaudy liveries. I do not 
believe that an exhibition so fantastic and absurd — 
but at the same time typical, in an eminent degree, of 
the convulsion under which the social system of 
Victoria was at the time labouring — could have been 
met in any other part of the worid. The imitation 
bride often behaved with far greater decorum than 
the girl who plays the character in reality, and 
who, finding that she had been advanced from some 
obscure hole in the kitchen — where she had long 
remained unnoticed, into a situation of temporary 
notoriety, hardly knew how to assume sufficient eon- 
sequence. It was very common to observe a fat, 
stumpy giri, redolent of the most odious vulgarity, 
decked out in the finest robes, which the lucky digger 
at her side had purchased at a very considerable price ; 
and aping what, in her imagination, should bo the alra 
of a very fine kdy. In the carriages, a considerable 
party, very much overdressed, carried away by the 
intoxication of the golden era, misconducted themselves 
in every possible manner. They drove about the lead- 
ing streets of the city to show otf, and usually ended by 
a champagne dinner at St. Kilda, or some other of 
the suburban retreats. The diggers, too often, became 
intoxicated with the generous cheer ; and even the fair 
divinities have not seldom been known to imbibe too 
freely of the intoxicating wine. The after-dinner orgies 
therefore need not be minutely detailed, I may add ' 
that a couple of hundred pounds have often been 
squandered upon such occasions ; but the tasto did not 
survive the &8t phase of the gold mania, and it has 
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long Iwcome extinct and nearly forgotten. Hie strangeF 
entering the Antipodean metropolis foi the fint time 
could not but be stunned by the discordant Babel into 
which he found himself pinnged. The roll of drays and 
carriages along the streets, the crush on the foot-patha, 
the dm, the hurry, the clamour, were confiision douUr 
confounded. Those who had been familiar with Mel- 
bourne previons to the discovery of gold, were evea 
more startled with the sudden change than strangers. 
The dull colonial town had been transformed into a 
great commercial city, with a trade second only to 
London and Liverpool. An obscure and comparatively 
unknown corner of the Antipodes had been chained 
to a magnet for the whole human family. Those poor 
but contented citizens, who twelve mouths previously 
had been just able to bring and keep the ends to 
together, had suddenly become the richest men in the 
world. This fact was proved by their local bankii^ 
establishments, that boasted an amount of deposits 
equal to half of the Bank of England. If I conld 
conceive such an idea as a. pious anchorite having 
retired for a few mouths, just hefoie the gold dis- 
coveries, to reflect upon moMl and natural pluloBophy,- 
how must he have been surprised at the alterations }- 
He must have fancied that, like Rip van Winkle, he 
had taken a sleep of half a century, and even have 
anticipated '^that he would find the whole circle of hia 
friends and acquaintances dead. With what eeasations 
of wonder would he have viewed the forests of masts 
in the bay and river, the motley groups in the streets, 
and the masses of treasure exposed in the windows of 
the bullion dealers. How he would tremble as he 
approached his own habitation j and look for some 
passer-by to assure him that he really had not made k 
mistake of some such trifle as half a century or so. 

The puny child, not in its teens, after a few con- 
tortions of &ame, bounding into manhood, scattering 
the confined garments of nonage into shreds, and 
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-waiting for more congmous and decent habillmenta, 
^ould not be an inapt comparison for Melbourne at 
this period. The town that had accommodated twenty 
thousand with tolerable comfort, was suddenly called 
upon to provide for ahundied thousand ; ita busineBS, 
that used to be compated by thousands, now required 
millions which, instead of giving employment to a 
doienmeichanta, gave employment to hundreds. Where 
Fan had held his sylvan court, Flutus reigned in regal 
Bplendoar, devoutly worshipped by a train of courtiers, 
asaembled from all parts of the world 

At this period, so great was the want of house 
accommodation that those whose avocations would 
permit took refuge in the suburbs. St. Eilda was the 
&rauiite place for merchants and members of the legal 
professions ; it boasted the two-fold advantage of being 
near to the city, and of possessing one of the fineet 
marine views in. the world, The wide expanse of 
water, often calm aa a mirror, with the vessels dimly 
seen sailing along the liquid way towards the Heads ; 
the wide rolling plains stretching from the opposite 
shores of the bay ; the blue, solemn, silent mountain 
ranges j the duskyforeste, over which the svm throws 
a goi^eoua colouring of purple — form a panorama seldom 
equalled. 

It is only ten years since I encamped here in a tent. 
Within that period but few changes have been effected 
in many towns in Europe, and in some considerable 
villages not a stone has been altered. In this spot the 
.^eat landmarks of nature alone remain unchanged. 
The unbroken solitude of the deep woods, the musical 
jaurmar of the waves beating upon the strand are 
jnot now, as then, perceptible. A busy haralet, with 
jis'manyinhahitants as Melbourne could boast of ten 
jears ago, surrounds the hill. Where the waters of the 
bay then lay in solitary although stately beauty, a 
Iinndred vessels now ride at anchor, and on the spot 
■where my tent was pitched, a magnificent hot«l stands 
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with more than a dozen omnibtiBes at its door, most of 
them plying between this place and Melbourne. There 

dashes up the " Hercules," with four spanking horsee, 
driven by John the ordinal "busman." John once 
drove the colony's only 'bus — there are now about fifty 
on this road ; but to the old colonists, John is still the 
'busman, and widely known. Here he comes, his 
countenance sparkling with sly humour and good 
nature, that woiild scare away — 

loathed melancholy. 
Of Cecberoji and blackest midnight bom. 

Progrees was not confined to St Kilda and the beach. 
Everywhere within a circle of seven miles of Mel- 
bourne houses were in course of erection, and new 
streets and squEtres were daily being ushered into 
existence, with a celerity that appears m^cal, when 
the enormous expense of labour and material for 
hdlding are taken into account. To the old colonist, 
the contrast between the past and the present was 
constantly presenting itself For a considerable time 
the new comers threw the original inhabitants into the 
shade, and apparently were doing all the business of 
the colony. It soon, however, began to be apparent 
that this prosperity was fictitious. Credit was shaken ; 
and while the more experienced were found to be upon 
a substantial foundation, with a few very remarkable 
exceptions, the operations of the less prudent strangera 
were based upon unsound calculations, and a great 
many went to the wall. A considerable number of the 
traders who were in business when the gold was dis- 
covered, had returned to their native land ; bat nearly 
every one who remained in business, commanded the 
respect of their fellow-citizens. Botji their moral imd 
commercial character contrasted favourably with the 
other portions of the community. 

Ho correct estimate of the capital expended by 
private individuals in buildings and improvements 
within the city, during the years 1853 and 1854, could 
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be formed ; "but it would appear iBcreditablo if it could 
be obtained. The whole extenial aspect of Melbourne 
was changed within this period. Kew honaes were 
erected, the old bnildingB were renovated, find this too 
at an appalling price. Bricka were sold at £20 per 
thousand ; deals, 11 inches by 3, at 3a. 6d. per foot ; 
the wages of stone-masons were 35s., aod of carpenters, 
303. a day ; and notwithstaiiding these enormous prices, 
it seemed that stores could not be run up with sufB.- 
cient speed to keep pace with the demand. The 
incitements to this mania for building may be traced to 
the copious influx of immigrants in the years 1852 and 
1853, and the great demand for houses and shops which 
necessarily ensued. Indeed, the crowds tlutt daily 
poured in, could not obtain accommodation of any 
kind in the city, even while wMting to be drafted off 
to the " diggings," and many thousands had to erect 
tente and lire in the open air. A certain space was set 
apart by the Government for this purpose ; and, as the 
holders of tent-ground were coiupelled to adopt some- 
thing like uniformity in laying out and alligning their 
streets, a regular city, under canvas, started into view, 
which was calculated to contain ten thousand persons. 
Hundreds of respectable families found a temporary 
asylum in "Canvas Town." The hardy labourer and 
industrious tradesman, indeed, soon obtained more 
congenitd homes for their families ; bat those nurtured 
in a more delicate school, and who had no cApital either 
in tiheir hands or their pockets, had longer to wait. 
Many individuals suffered privatioia of a serious kind. 
This unnatural state of things, however, could only last 
nntU proper pursuits and comfortable accommodation 
presented themselves ; and in a country teeming with 
wealth and abounding in resonices, the most feeble had 
not long to wait, liere are one or two features of 
this transition phase of Melbourne progress, in addition 
to Canvas Town, which deserve a brief notice. 

On the opposite side of the YBira to the site of Convaa 
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Town, U a vacant space of groiuid whidi nms from tlie 
TivdT to Flindei's Street ; indeed, it may be aiud to 
fbim a,portion of that street, which, hj the Govemmenli 
proclamation, extends to the vatcur's edge. That part 
of thia vacancy, which liea directly in froitt of the 
Custom House, had been taken passeason of foe pm- 
poses of tntf&o of a very peoaUar and genteel character. 
In a large m^ori^ of caeee, those who came out to 
the gold i^ions in qaest of fortune were well provided 
for ^e kind of occupation that they found it necessary to 
follow ; but few thought cash lecLuisite. This, in their 
eyes, would have been cartying coals to Ifowcaatla 
^ey generally, however, had an extravagant outfiL 
In no part of the world is money so scarce as on the 
very spot when it is procured ; in no other city was 
money so eagerly clutched at, and of bo little value, 
compared with every other kind of property, as ia. 
Melboome ; and I regret to add that nowhere else did 
there exist such an utter want of sympathy for all those 
antecedents, which usually command respect — such, 
for instance, as talent, rank, character, and accomplish- 
ments. Any person, indeed, who had come into the 
country, dependii^ upon other support than his own 
individual exertion, must have been at once undeceived. 
The only standard of value known in Melbourne, waa 
that universally acknowledged and all-omnipotent one, 
gold. The only exception being in the caae of the 
old colonists, who at thia period exercised every meana 
"within their reach of alleviating the distress that 
existed. Those, therefore, who brought out everything 
but money, very speedily discovered that they had 
neglected the most important item, fine clothes and 
articles of taste and luxury were of comparatively 
small value, and there being at this time no brokers 
who dealt in such articles, a genteel rag-fair was started 
upon this Emot I was once informed that a lady (^ 
title, the dai^ter of a distinguished ofQcer, had to . 
ttchibit her effects in this manner ; and I know of one 
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gentieman yrho could boart of the title of " honour- 
able " before Ms i&me, who took hie place here Tegulaily 
for seveial days, and was, I have heard, far lees dis- 
gusted at the occupation than many of hia more plebeian 
competitors. So great was the amount of basinees 
traueacted in this novel market, that the shopkeepers 
in the city became jealous, and the municipal authod' 



Withm th| large square of the Cnstom House, exactly 
opposite to this scene, another curious operation occurred. 
lie great glut of unanitahle merchandise was one of the 
most Btrikmg incidents connected with the gold dia- 
coTeries. In every part of the globe those persons 
who could not visit the gold regions to make their 
fortunes in person, resolved upon having a venture to 
the famous Eldorada Persona from every town aod 
village in Britain shipped something ; and in the 
^gregate those shipments, told up to a very considera- 
ble amount, and were recognised as the proper^ of 
the " outsiders." This phrase means, persons who are 
not regularly connected with the trade in which they 
«mbark, and whose interests receive hut slight atten- 
tion. Their shipments were ruinously unprofitable. 
I have known very many instances where the con- 
signees brought them in debt At the period I am 
now describing the goods filled every store, yard, and 
hole and comer, of Melbourne ; nay, their property, 
to the value of many thousands of pounds, perished 
in the open air. The wharf was near this spot, and tha 
river was crowded with lighters dischajging goods 
from the veasek in Hobson's Bay. The craft employed 
in the river trade were from one to three hunch«d 
tons, and they were moored in tiers of threes and 
fours, all discharging at the same time. The con- 
fusion arising firom the contents of so many vessels thua 
onceremoniouBly ^ect«4 in one heterogeneous mass 
upon the jetty can hardly be conceived, hx less be 
<iescribed. The ship was supposed to have deliveiwl 
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tlie goods to the conBignee when they were thrown 
out in thia hopeless confiisioa The eye met with. 
nothing but piles of cases, monntains of timber, bricks, 
hay, oats, and in fact, every possible package of every 
conceivahle kind of goods. If the poor consignee 
lemonstrated, he met no Tesponse ; the lighter owners 
cared for nothing bnt to cleat oat their vessels and to 
be off for another cargo ; there wei« the goods, and 
the owners might make the most of thep. A great 
amount of valuable property was lost and destroyed in 
this style ; and if not taken from the wharf within, 
twenty-four hours after landing the Custom authorities 
removed them to their yard, and sold them by auction 
within fourteen days to de&ay expenses. It was to 
one of those sales that I have alluded. A cletk from 
the GTiatoms officiated as auctioner. The various 
articles were thrown into heaps without any effort at 
order or regularity, and they were offered by the lot 
In one place a heap of timber, in another a mass of 
bricks, here an asatfttment of iron uid wooden houses, 
there a pyramid of paving stones. I stood for some 
time contemplating this scene, and admired the celerity 
with which the gentleman who was selling went 
thrm^h the large quantity of bulky articles that sur* 
rounded him. It was a matter of the most complete 
indifference to biin what the goods were knocked down 
for— whether, in his own expressive language, they 
brought " anything or nothing." He had no commis- 
sion depending upon the total amount of the sale. 

¥rom this motley scene my thonghts wandered to 
the other side of the globe, where the shippers lived, 
filled, most probably, with sanguine anticipations to bo 
realised from their ventures. Much anxiety and trouble 
had they experienced in buying and shipping those 
unshapely heaps. Many dreams of fortunes realised 
in trading with the gold regions had flitted across their 
excited minds. How vividly would their care and 
anxiety about their shipments contrast with the utter 
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carelessneea and reckleasaeas with -which they were 
here bundled out of the way ! As these reflections 
obtruded themselTes on my imagination, the auctioneer 
arrived at an enormoas heap of machinety — wheels, 
cranks, levers, boilers, retorts, and a multitude of other 
details, classed together in the moat grotesque confu- 
sion. The whole was sold for a sum which could not 
pay the lighterage from the bay to the wharf. The 
«ost of the heap under the hammer could not have 
been less than four or five hundred pounds, uid, like a 
glimpse of the mutability of human hope, it was 
knotted down for sixteen pounds sterling ; and no 
person, not even the buyer, knew what tbe goods 
were intended for. The next lot excited a smile, and 
turned, my thoughts into a different train. It consisted 
of twenty dozen. of skates, which some cnterprisii^ 
neophyte had deemed a fitting speculation for Australia. 
As the gourmand exclaimed, when he saw the mint, 
" If we only had the Iamb," so shouted the crowd, when 
they saw the skates, " If we only had the ice 1 " 
Most of the goods which are left to the tender mercies 
of the Custom's ofSeials, have been sent to Australia 
by those who know nothing of the trade. These ship- 
ments are seldom attended to. The shippers know no 
agent, and select one whom they have heard or seen 
mentioned in some newspaper or price current, and who 
knows nothing and cares nothing about them. In not 
a few cases, the agents refused to have anything to do 
with the consignment 

The custom-house is a large building, of two-stories ; 
but it is lai too limited in its accommodations for 
Melbourne, and one upon an extensive scale, with a 
mercantile exchange attached, is likely to be soon 
erected. Ten years ago the Customs' staff niuubered 
but three individuals, and the Custom House was a 
singlo apartment, formed of rough timber. I had 
occasion to visit this den on business not long after I 
.anived in the country, and I found the collech>r very 
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obligiii^ and ttnxionB to diechaige his dnties in an. 
efficient and satisfectoijr maimer. He had a clerk 
xmdor him, hoverer, who had a disposition the very 
reverse of his own, and kept ^ifn in perpetnal trouble^ 
The latter -worthy -was a pompous, large-siM man, 
vho was said to have served in the Spanish Brigade 
under Sir De Lacy Evans. His taste for brandy .waa 
the most marked feature in his char^^ter, and it is very 
qneetionable if he was ever quite sober. Upon the 
occasion I have referred to, he was perched on a high. 
stool, -with an enormous omce ruler in his hand, per^ 
forming certain surphsing gyrations, to the infinite, 
horror of the qoiet and orderly collector, and the 
amusement of the very limited audienca He was 
dtsmisised immediately aflier this, and disappeared. The 
Post Office of those days was on the same limited scale, 
and of an equally primitive chantcter. It was situated 
not far from the Customs, in what is now known a& 
Chancery Lana The whole postal establishment there 
consisted of one individual ; and bo limited were his 
transactions, that, like the collector, his accounte were 
contained in hiahat The Post Office waa a small cottage^ 
with two apartmente — the back beii^ used for news- 
papers, the fiont for letters. In the latter, at a small 
open window, the poBtmaater usually took his station, in 
business hours, to disoharge the multifarious duties of 
his office. It was a remarkable fact that he never had 
any change. If the postage upon a letter was but 
threepence, and the owner had no coin smaller than 
half-a-crown, he must hand it over, or, hard fate ! go 
without the much-desired and anxiously-looked-for 
letter from " home." His method of dealing with news- 
papeis was quite original "When a mail arrived ho 
emptied the whole of i^e newspapers in the interiorroom, 
and all applicante were politely ushered in there, and 
requested to help themselves to their own. I have often 
spent a complete day very nnprofitaWy in tumbling 
over some thousands of newspapers, in search of mj 
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property. Wliat a contrast is the Post-office estoblisll- 
ment now. It give« employment to himdreds of 
iudividuals, and ia still &a from being up to the require- 
ments of the colony. 

In the early days of the settlement the Supreme 
Conrt held its sittings in a store near the Post-office, 
vhich has been again turned to its original use. In it 
the vhole civil and criminal law of the colony -wbs 
dispensed. A solitary justice sufficed for the iroik, 
and he had not often to complain of heii^ oTertasked. 
There are now a number ot Courts in Victoria. The 
Sapreme Court alone has a OHef Justice, and two- 
puisne Judges ; and further assistance will soon he * 
neceasaiy. The reader may naturally say — "Why, in 
speaking of Melbourne in the very zenith of its pros- - 
perity, when its trade is second to that of no city in the- 
British dominions, London and liverpool alone ex- 
ceptdd, recur to a period little removed from its first 
settlement, and before its name was known to the mer- 
chant J Could you not confine yourself to the wealth 
poured into it from the gold diggings, or embalm, for 
the admiration of future generations, the gay insects 
that fluttered in the golden sunshine 1 But I cannot- 
walk any street or highway without heii^ hourly re- 
minded of the contrast between the past and present.. 
At the very spot where I am now reflecting npon these 
transitions, I see a magnificent hotel, which would do- 
credit to any city in the world. Ten years ago, a brick 
cottage was erected on this comer, and occupi^ by the- 
head of a firm in- extensive business. The stores and 
ofBcee were in the narrow street. After embarking in^ 
Tory extensive speculations, this finnbecame insolvent. 
The cottage was thrown down, and a fine auction roomi 
reared its &ont on the spot Within its walla the 
whole of the CiOTemment land was 'disposed o£ Not 
a few individuals have laid the foundation of splendid 
fortunes here. It was the most extensive sale-room int 
Melbourne^ but often unable to contain the crowds that 
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flocked to compete for the public lands. Wlien the land 
offered TasYBloable, the competition was generally vety 
keen, and the excitement ran high. The auction 
room was next knocked down and the present hotel 
•woB erected. Before it and aronnd it finely-made streets 
extend ; but in the early days ot Melbourne, just in 
front of this comer, was a quagmire where dozens of 
vehicles frequently stuckiast. I am within truth in assert- 
ing that more than a thousand carriages roll over this spot 
eTery day in the year, and that a finer street could not 
be found in the whole world than that to which I have 
referred, 

I have alluded to St. EUda, and shall also glance at 
Collingwood and Richmond, which form the eastern 
portion of Melbourne. The former ivas originally laid 
out as a saburhan hamlet, under the name of New 
Town, which was afterwards changed by the Govern- 
ment to CoUingwood. It was a wretched spot, destitute 
of any quaUty to recommend it ; the houses were 
poor, ill-buil^ and dilapidated ; the thoroughfares 
formed upon no regular plan, as the land was sold by 
private speculators, who each followed his own taste or 
<xinvenience in laying out his streets, until the general 
result was a labyrinth. "When the great increase of 
population took place, the town extended in this direc- 
tion; and regular, wide streets were formed, which 
Jiow run through the whole of this part of the city, 
and from the most unsightly, it has been transformed 
into one of the neatest and most inviting portions of 
Melbourne. The first origin of Richmond was very 
similar to that of CoUingwood, from which it used to 
be nearly two miles' distant, but they now unite in 
forming the great eastern division of the city. Over 
the ground on which in every direction spacious streets 
extend, seven years ago I used to wander with my 
g:un. Then, not a house nor individual was "in view; 
now, the whole scene is animated by persons following 
the ordinary duties and occupations of great cities, I 
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can discover aeveral properties that once belongeil to 
me, aad which I disposed of at & small value, or gave 
away, but they would now be a fortune, I can trace 
the places where I was wont to hunt. Just by where 
I stand, I broke oS the stock of my gun, &oni incau- 
tiously using it to kill a wounded quaiL On the very 
place is a laij^e undertakei's shop, with beautiful minia- 
ture coffins, richly mounted, in the windows, to remind 
even the gold hunters that to " all these things there 
is an end," 
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THE SQUATIEES. 

It is ool; eince gold was discovered in miaty parts of 
Anstnlls, tliat any particalai interest has been loani- 
fested in Great Brit^ abont the ti-ans-pacific colonies 
and the m^ority of the home population have bat 
inadequate conceptions of the noble heritage vhich 
the An^o-Saxou race are subdnii^ and colonising in 
the other hemisphere Before I proceed to describe 
the eqnatteis, I shall briefly scan the regions Which 
they inhabit 

The scenery of the Australian continent is direr- 
rafied, and the most enchanting landscapes alternate 
with prospects as dismal and nninviting as can well be 
conceived. In order to form a correct ' conception of 
the grandeur of the Australian bush, let the tourisb 
take his stand where a wide district lies aroimd him, 
and if he lore nature in her wilder and more sublime 
aspects, he will be gratihed. The country differs widely 
from the ornate and highly cultivated landscapes cMf 
England, where art has been so long used to improve 
and adorn ; but it would command attention from the 
vastness of its proportions, and the sublimity of its 
general features. I well remember the vivid impres- 
sion m^de upon my own mind when, on a fine spring 
morning, I ascended the hill of Tarrei^wer. It was 
Sunday, and I have ever observed that even the vast 
recesses of the wilderness appear more subdued and 
solitary on that day of the week than any other. The 
day was marked by the pecoli^ties of the climate ; 
the air was elastic, and I felt nky spirits become more 
buoyant as I inhaled it ; objects, even at a great dis- 
tance, were clearly visible. My eye ranged over a wide 
expanse — the green " downs " on the banks of the 
Loddon river, and the vast plains beyond, were diver- 
sified by here and there dumpa of trees, formed into 
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many fimtastic aliapea, and long lines of coppice, 
particularly near the river and its tributaries. The 
hill on ■wMcli I stood had evidently been thrown np 
oat of this vast plain in Bome convulsioa of natma 
Far distant the high peaks of some ranges were barely 
distinguished from the light azure clouds which hung 
about them in graceful drapery, whilst, in the inter- 
vening expanse, the creeks and rivers peeped oat, their 
waters glisteniug in the bright aanshine Like milliona 
of diamonda Profound silence reigned around, aud it 
struck me as remarkable at the Imie that a negative 
quality should have such force, as the great distinguish- 
ing feature of the whole. No living thing appeared 
to animate this vast solitude. I was alone wilJi God 
and nature. I sat and gazed on the prospect before 
me, which the sun bathed in life and beauty, for many 
hours, and it was not until night b^an to fall that I 
left my seat to reach a shelter, wiuch was so many 
miles o£^ that I nattowly escaped being "hushed." 

There is considerable sameness in the Australian 
bush. There are, however, many beautiful and varie- 
gated landscapeEi, many sylvan glades of remarkable 
loveliness, that might compare with Sherwood in the 
days of Robin Hood — thinly timbered dales, that 
would vie with the most carefully-decorated parka in 
^Europe, and nooks of extreme fertility. But there ia 
shade as well as sunshine ; and it cannot be overlooked 
that vast marshes, and long tracts of dense and almost 
Inpenetrable scmb, exist along with whole districts of 
heath, dark, and dreary to cross, and dismal to dwell 
in ; extensive forests of toll, gaunt, and naked trees, 
which convey no idea of onjthii^ else than deformity 
and misery. 

But of the country— I mean that portion of it which 
is settled— the mighty interior, there ia little known 
beyond what was discovered by Dr. Leichardt 
during his overland journey to Port Essington ; that 
g^lant bat unfortunate explorer having uni^uestiooably 
I 2 
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periglied in his attempt to pass from Nctw South Wales 
to Swan Kiver. Throughout that portion of the interior 
trith which we are acquainted, the forests do not present 
those attractions which Btrongers have expected. In 
the ranges the trees are deformed and n^ed, afford- 
ing neitter shade in the summer heat, nor shelter &om 
the winter cold. The eucalyptus is the species most 
generally met all over the continent. It has long leaves, 
of a dark green colour, which remain the same, both in 
the intense drought of summer and the severe frosts of 
winter. In the flats, these trees reach an enormoua 
size ; many of them exceed the oaks of England in 
mould, and the wide-spread magnificence of their 
branches. In districts more favoured, where the accacia 
loves the soil, no scenery could he more invitii^. This 
plant grows most luxtuiantly on the slopes and plateaux, 
bat is seldom seen in forest ranges. It is a most brilliant 
alirub, and when the earth glows with its golden flowery 
contrasting with the deep green folic^e, it approaches 
the nearest to a peep at pai^ise that I have met with. 
The coast liae from Swan Elver to Moreton Bay has 
for years been occupied by squatters, whose stations one 
scattered over the country. Their flocks and herds 
graze over nearly every mile of available pasture land. 
In most of this tract the original wilderness continues 
in all its grandeur — ^it is solemn, mysterious, silent, and 
vast The tourist may ride for a week through many 
districts without coming upon any sign of civilization, 
and, singular to say, he may at last emerge &om this 
deep Bohtude on a sylvan vale, with four or five thousand 
gold diggers encamped, all busy with the exciting cares 
of the world. In travelling the distrust beyond the 
Pyrenees, in the colony of Victoria, a few months ago, 
I had journeyed for a long spring day in the bush ; Uie 
soothing, softening harmonies of nataie had a peca- 
liar effect on my spirits ; I had, or thought I fell^ 
a love and veneration for inanimate natare, and could 
have reconciled myself to a life of philosophic indif- 
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ference,. with those green plateaux and lovely creeks. 
My reverie waa rudely broken by here and there 
glunpsea of aomething vhite, and gradually a city of 
canvas appealed, and a number of persona digging in 
That seemed a vast grave yard. I had stumbled on 
New Bendigo, a email gold field, sixty miles distant 
from any other, and as far from any town or village. 
In a few minutes I was amocgat the diggers, and their 
practical conversation contrasted strangely with my 
private reflections a few minutes previously. 

Before the discovery of gold-fields such rude intru- 
ders had not invaded the reoeesea of the vast hush. 
Agriculture was followed by but few persons, and the 
demand for produce was extremely limited, wheat often 
selling as low as 3a. a bushel The aquatteis were the 
real producers anA J)enefactoTs at this early stage, as 
their stock consumed the herbage which otherwise was 
useless, and their wool and tallow brought in consider- 
able wealth, and, in fact, constituted the sole exports. 
From 1840 to 1850, the squattera constituted a most 
important class, but after the gold had been discovered, 
'^le products of the squatters came to be but a small 
item, and as a class they became infinitely leas impor- 
tant. The land, in the early phases of Australian 
colonisation, had been granted to respectable emigrants 
free of charge. The as.signment system was then in 
operation, and snch as obtained ires grants of land were 
aUowed a certain proportion of convicts to bring it into 
ctdtivation. At the period there was no free labour 
available, and without prisoners of the Crown to till the 
soil, land wonld have been useless. It is the opinion of 
not a few good judges, that private assignment was pre- 
ferable to the new-feugled schemes which have been 
tried during the last ten years. The great capabilities 
of the Austrahan colonies began, about 1 830, to attract 
respectable emigrants to their shores, and the Govern- 
ment imposed a small price (5s. an acre) ; but the 
emigration increasing, the minimum rate was raised to 
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10a., and aftemards to £1 per aero, which, a ths pre- . 
sent npset price. Any land tiiat is pnt up for sale by the 
GoTemment is at once passed over nnless 20b. pw acn 
he oflered; bnt cdhntry sections, having once been 
offered, may be afterwards selected by any petson, and 
token at the apset price. 

The first free colonists quickly discovered that farm- ' 
ji^ was far from being a luciatiye occnpation ; the 
poptdatioa was limited, and there was no market op€ai 
for their surplns produce. The introduction of merino 
sheep at an early period, and the grazing capabilities of 
the colony, induced many to turn tiieir attention to this 
branch of industry. They soon found their own 
estates too limited for their increasing flocke, and they 
led them into the wildemese, and grazed them on the 
waste lands. This was the oi^in of the squatting 
system. Ko attention would probably hare been paid 
to this intrusion had not another very different clasa 
jnst then also intrnded npon the public domains, com- 
posed of expired and runaway convicts. This genus — 
half bushranger, half trader — spread over tie country, 
canying on a nefaiioos trade in grog and tobacco wi^ 
ihe convicts upon the free settlers' estates. They were 
always receivers of stolen property, and in many in- 
stances sheep stealers and bushrangers. They set law 
and order at defiance, and soon became a temir to the 
well-disposed portion of the commnnity. 

The Government were determined to prevent these 
nefarious intruders from continuing to occupy the 
unsold laud, and in order to accomplish this, an act was 
passed to legalise the occupation of the country, by 
approved persons, for depasturing purposes. £aoh 
petson who need the Crown land was now compelled to 
pay a license of ten pounds per annum, and commis- 
sioners, or bailiffs, were nominated to maintain ordet 
An assessment was, moreover, levied, and appropriated, 
to the maintaining of a body of mounted police, who 
were placed under the command of the Crown. This 
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system appeared to ariBwer the requirements of the case, 
and squatting extended not 011I7 over the original 
colony, but also over the length and bieadth of the new 
settlements whicli were soon after opened.* The fee 
demanded by GoTemment, in the shape of right or 
leave to depasture, was small, and the fine wool brought 
a good prioe. The squatters had, therefore, a course of 
great and uninterrupted prosperity. In a few years 
many geutlemen of eneigy and capital were attracted to 
Australia, and embarked in squatting purauita A 
talented and highly influential claES arose, who, although 
lii^eially notJungelse than tenants at will of the Crown, 
Iseing merely permitted to use the ground by sufferance, 
were yet able to assume a hostile position towards the 
-executive, to force important concesdona, and all but 
obtain the advantages of a patrician, or privileged order. 
Not only squatting, but even convictism, however 
«xecrated by the people, have been of use in the early 
stages of colonisation. Both, however, must eventually 
give way, ^er a certain stage has been reached, to 
permit Uie farther development of the very colonisa- 
tion they have effectually advanced to a certain stage, 
The second has been for some time discountenanced to 
any portion of Australia, with the exception of Wes- 
tern Australia, and the iiist is daily being circumscribed 
by the sale of the public land^ Many of the wealthy 
fiquatters have saved money sufiicient to purchase their 
runs, and have already secured the best portions of 
them. The system only will become obsolete ; the 
present squatters will become landowners, and combine 
agricultural with pastoral pursuits. It is much to be 
Tegretted that the land regulations should have im- 

■ SquMtmg', in its fint pluue, waa confined to tha rwon 
lound about Sjdnej ; it was not un^ the pass through the Blue 
Moustuns was discovered that the flocks and herds of the colo- 
nists began to eipaiul About 1836, the discovery of new settle- 
ments in South Auirtialia gave an inUQeoBe impetus to the 
zBBiing td >toa^ 
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peded the ciTilisation aad settlement of the colony; 
that so many persons who accomnlated fortanea in gold' 
dialing shonld, instead of bectoning pennanent colo- 
niate, have been coihpelled to settle in other countries. 
The local govemment appeared to faTonr this suicidal 
policy for a length of time, and it is only recently that 
the waifU lands have been pat ap in anything like 
Bnfficient qnantities for the public necessity. 

The Constitutions just granted to the Tarious Ans- 
tralian colonies vest the management of the Gtoth 
lands in the local legislatores ; and the strong cuneoit 
which has been ereryvhere setting in for legitimate 
occupation, and the immediate settlement of the conn- 
try, will force those bodies to clip the wings of the 
squatters. Wonderful have been the changes in the 
far bush since the discovery of gold. Towns and 
villages, iarms and gardens, now stud all the main lines 
of imI ; and nearly everywhere a strong antagonifim 
is exhibited to the sqnatteis. These will have to com- 
pete with the other classea for the land, or be giadually 
driven to the remote cornets of the !&t bosh away 
from the din of colonisation. The genuine squatters 
now inhabit the great solitary bush. Their huts dr- 
honsee, gardens, paddocks, &c., form what is termed a 
station, while the range of country over which their 
flocks and herds roam, ia tenned their run. They sel- 
dom see any visitors, and it is no uncommon occurrence 
for them to have no neigbboors under a distance of' 
thirty miles. But instead of this being objected to, it- 
is 80 much relished by the denizens of tiie far bnsh, 
tiiat they are often un£t foi the enjoymenta of life 
when they return to England. In selecting sites for- 
stations, the great requisite is water, and every other 
is of no avail, if this one be wanting. In the. 
majority of cases the stations of the squatters bavw 
been placed upon the banks of creeks or rivers, but 
there ai;e not a few with such water only as can be 
obtained ftom artificial resouices. It is very o 
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for many Bquatteis to form ponds, and Btore up the 
water which accimiulatos in the wet season for the diy 
months. There have been seasons of severe droughts 
in Australia, anch as in 1850-51, when no lain fell in 
many districts for nearly a year. When they occur, 
it is melancholy to traveixe the bush and see the skele- 
tons and carcasses of dead stock strewn about in almost 
every direction, but particularly in near proximity to 
the rivers and water holes. The poor animals had 
made a last e&bit to obtain relief and perished in the 
attempt. 

There are some of the Australian squatters well 
educated and laigely connected, but a great many of 
them have advanced themselves to fortune by perse- 
vering industry. Many of- the class last described,. 
commenced with very few sheep, but having secured 
excellent runs, their stock increased with a wonderful- 
rapidity — the proceeds of the wool clearing the expenses 
of the station ; and when the mns came to be well 
■ stocked, and they could dispose of the surplus as well 
as the wool, the revenue derived from these sources 
was very considerable. Cattle breeding has always 
been more or less followed in Australia, but previous 
to the discovery of gold, it was circumscribed. The 
great increase of population consequent upon the gold 
discoveries, raised tJie value of meat so much that the 
squatttrs found the carcass the more valuable part of 
the animal ; and cattle began to be even more valuable 
tliH.Ti sheep, and far leas trouble to rear, when labour 
rose more than one hundred per cent In traversing 
those portions of the country, the tourist often steals 
upon the cattle grazing here and there in groups 
amongst the forast ranges, or reposing on the aides of 
the lulls. They £;equent the long ailent plaina and 
the se^y mar&hes, near the margins of the great rivers, 
such as the Murray and the Murrimbidgee. They 
are seldom disturbed in their favourite haunte, for few 
strangers intrude on their wild domaina, and the 
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stockman under whose cfaaige tlLey nominally are, only 
looks occasionally that they aro npon their piopOT 
gioimd. The duties of each a ^bnctionaiy aie li^t^ 
the cattle keeping in mobs, and seldom wanderii^ off 
the ground ou which they have been reared. At 
particular aeasona, however, the whole stock have 
to be mnstered at the station, and the yanng annuals 
branded. 

Wbeu gradng in the bush, the most eavaga of the 
mobs of cattle will not attack an intruder, but nsoaUy 
keep oat of the reach of every person ; yet the «i- 
plorer may come saddenly npon a herd grazing in some 
quiet gorge or ravine, and if thus startled they will 
rush upon the intruder, who, if not an experienced 
hoahman and well mounted, is in considerable danger 
of being trodden to the earth beneath the hoofs of a 
battalion of horns that run with inconceivable swift- 
ness to escape. When not instigated by terror, wild 
cattle will seldom attack the traveller ; even of those 
which run at him, or " rush " as it is turned, few will 
really toss or gore, or even knock him down ; they 
usQ^y make a violent snort when within a few yard^ 
fmd turn aside. In the stock yards, however, when 
confined and irritated, many cattle rush at the stock- 
men in reality. ^Numberless accidents daily occur with 
wild cattle in the btish, and will continue to occnx 
notwithstanding every precaution. 

To succeed with sheep, the squatter must have care- 
ful superintendents, or devote his time and attention 
to their care. When diseases can be kept from enter- 
ing among his flocks, and the lun is tolerable, he is then 
likely to make money quicker than in any other colo- 
nial pursuit. The Australian flocks are prediepoeed to 
two serious ailmente, viz., catarrh and scab, and in very 
damp ground, foot rot is so prevalent as to ruin whola 
floo& ; but it is not known in dry districts, and, 
indeed, is lees prevalent everywhere than some years 
ago. Catarrh and scab often appear simultaneous^. 
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Tliey are widely different in their character. The Boah 
18 a local disease which may be brought on by bad 
water and want of cleanlinees, bnt which usually arises 
&>iii impurity of blood. It will yield to the usual 
remedies. For many years mercniy was used to cure 
the scab, but arsenic, in combination with sulphuric 
acid and tobacco is now r^arded as the best -woBh. 
If _the season for dressing be favourable, there is little 
or no danger likely to arise to the sheep from the 
operation. The catarrh is an epidemic not very dissi- 
niilar to the plura-pneumonia that raged with such 
violence in Great Britain some years ago. The more 
delicate flocks, particularly such as hare been reared in 
the northern portion of New South Wales, are usually 
■ the first to ha attacked with the epidemic, particularly 
when remoTed to a colder climate. The disease from 
some exciting cause may break out suddenly, attacking 
hundreds in a single day. It will not yield to any 
known remedy, and is highly infectious. The squatter 
has only one resource, to cut the throats of the sheep 
as fust as they are attacked. There are many stations 
provided with vats for rendering the stock so killed 
into tallow, but the disease often spreads so fast that 
the squatter cannot keep pace with its progress. Those 
who have not provided themselves with vats, throw 
the sheep into heaps and burn them. 

The squatter lives in perpetual terror of these two 
frightful visitations, and he dreads all neighbouis and 
intruders. He cannot bo too f^ away from other 
squatters, and isolates himself as much as possible. 
If he poasBsa a superior mind, and accustom himself 
to reflect upon scenes that surround him, he may lead 
a happy, and far irom a useless life. At first the 
etetnal sUence of the bush is oppTeasive, but a short 
sojoom is BufBcient to accustom the necphyte to the 
new scene, and he speedily becomes enamoured of it. 

I have mentioned that the station ie usually on the 
banks of a stream ; the first object that attiwits at- 
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tentiim ia the wool shed, a large bnllding of Blal» 
or rough split logs ; the huts for maater and mea 
are ott&a of the same material, and there is nsually a 
paddock encloged and cultivated. On eveiy side of his 
prunitive abode spread wide rolling plains, deep foreets^ 
and booQdlees swamps, and when the croeks are swollem 
with the winter rains, the green fields turn into lakes. 
Most of the sqnatteis who have lived long in the ita 
bush, admit that they like the life, and have lit'tle. 
desire to change it Nearly all of them who hare re*- 
tomed to Enrope retain a lively and pleasant lecollectioii 
of the time spent there. Indeed tliei« mnat be a 
fascination about it not easily described, when many 
abandon the pleasures of friendly and congenial society, 
and the gratification of high civil station in Europe, 
and return to make their permanent abode amidst th» 
deep recesses of the Australian bush. They havo 
imbibed a taste for on uncoafined life, and here there is 
a " boundlessness" not to be found in other countries. 
The most ^reeable stations are in soft and enchanting 
landscapes, which appear pecnliar to Australasia ; long 
wide plains thinly limbered, and Rowing with flowers 
of the brightest hues, open slopes descending with 
great regularity, one after another, towards some river 
or creek, green, verdant, and beautiful, with the hoary 
charms of blue and silent mountains at some distance. 

The class of Australian squatters comprehends men 
of every shade of character, and the style in which 
they live is r^ulated by their means, their tastes, and 
their intelligence. In new districts, when the land ia 
beii^ taken up for grazing purposes, there is little, if 
any, distinction made between the employer and the 
employed ; and those at the station live in a tent^ or 
bark hut, eating and sleeping together. Those who go 
to new districts are generally adventurers with limited 
pecuniary resources, or superintendents employed by 
the large stockowners in the settled portions of the 
colony, who require an outlet for surplus stock. After 
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a certaia period the new tract of country is settled ; 
those who occupy the land as sqnatting stations have 
accumulated money, and purchased some poidJon o£ 
their runs in fee simple ; they erect houses, lay out 
^tdens, plant oichaids and vineyards, buy houses, 
-engage servants, and not seldom many jair wives to 
beguile the tedium of the hush. When their nms are 
circumscribed by the influx of civilisation, theyaie then 
induced to cultivate the best land, and combine agricul- 
tural with pastoral puiauits. They are allowed to 
occupy the unsold portions of theii runs for theii flocks, 
nntdl population presses on them, and they aie all 
absorbed, as one wave after another sweeps forward. 

I can see little reasonfor the great jealousy entertained 
of the equattera by the other portions of the Australian 
people. They were allowed by a wise providence to be 
the pioneers of civilisation in the wilderness : to use 
millions of acres of herbi^ which periodically withered 
without giving food to more than a few kangaroos. 
They have opened up a path in the wildemesa fbr 
millions to foUow, and if in many iiLstances they have 
become possessors of fair domains, it must not be for- 
gotten that they had to fight against dangers and diffi - 
«ulttea. The squatters are few in number in compaiison 
with the other sections of the people ; and it will be 
merely necessary to take care that they do not obtain 
- any exclusive privileges, and that they pay a fair price 
for whatever public property they uae. Many who for 
years resided in bark huts, and associated with their 
servants, have now fine mansions, elegant equipages, and 
enjoy all the luxuries of civilised life. Many who com- 
menced with an equal number of sheep, and, who, 
perhap^ had equal, if not superior advantages, have 
been ruined, lost all they possessed, and have left the 
country in poverty. The stations which they had 
fcrmed at audi trouble and risk, were sold for a third of 
their value, and the owners thrown homeless upon the 
world. The wealthy squatter, who by plodding industry 
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iae arriTed at fortime, most Bometimee think of hit old 
neighbotus ; whileteUtmg to Mb family and acquaint- 
ances '^e reminiscences of fooner timee — the history of 
fends, Dattles, si^ea, with the untamed aborignea, and 
more dangeroos bnshrangera, he can hardly forget those 
vho fought by his side, and are Tanderers in some other 
dima' The nev men who purchased their stock aud 
runs for a third part of their ralne, have become indepen- 
dent in circumstances. Many of the pioneers have had 
bat little share in the prosperity of the coimtry, they 
sowed, but strangers reaped the golden harvest. 

Another class of squatters, were eons of wealthy 
gentlemen in Britain, who had been sent to commence 
i^eep-fanuing in Australia, as a profession. Many of 
them, iof tead of attending to their statiotts, lived in the 
cities, and spent their time at horse races and in billiard 
rooms. They were noted for their wild pranks and 
their extravagance. As a matter of conise, they qiuckly 
dissipated their property, and bad to return home, in 
not a few instances, destitute of even common necessa- 
ries. Others among them have cleared independent 
fortunes. 

Ho order, perhaps, has experienced so many vicissi' 
tudes of fortune as the Anatndian squatters. Sheep 
sold in 1 84 1 aa high as forty sbillinga a head ; in 1 8i3, 
tbey were sold as low as Is. This sudden depression. 
ruined all who were in debt. It was an eventful period 
in the fortunes of all. Many squatters seriously con- 
templated abandoning their flocks, and but tor a fortu- 
nate suggestion of Mr. O'Brien, of Tass, the squatter* 
would at this crisis have been crushed. The idea was 
that the sheep could be boiled down into tallow, in the 
manner followed in Kussia. This was at once acted 
■upon ; the boiling down system commenced in 1844, 
and about the same time wool advanced in the great 
markets of Europe. For several yeats the export of 
tallow was the mainstay of the squatters who were 
undertbe necessity of boiling down a largo portion (£ 
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their stoot, in order to clear off aucli incumbrancea aa 
pressed most severely upon them. This sacrifice 
very much diminished their resources, but . itfter the 
crisis had passed over, their stock increased in valao 
■with great rapidity. The squatters have since then 
had a career of unbroken prosperity ; but the severity 
of the ordeal through 'which ttiey passed at this 
period, will be best demonstrated by the following 
figures. In 1844, there were slaughtered in New South 
Wales 217,797 sheep, and 20,048 head of homed cattle, 
the value being estimated at £83,511 ; in the aucceed- 
ii^ ye&r, the stock slaughtered for tallow advanced to 
the estimated valueof £102,746, and inl8i7 it reached 
£106,186. "nie filth and stench of the boiling esta- 
hliahmenta were unbearable, and the sight of the 
wholesale butchery of stock was most disgusting, New 
regulations latterly prevented any slaughtering estab- 
lishment from being erected within a reasonable distance 
of the incorporated towns, and those already in existence 
had to he removed. The discovery of gold in the 
Australian colonies brought a great increase of popula- 
tion, and as meat advanced in pric^ the boiling-down 
establiahmenta were forsaken ; nay, such was the rise in 
the price of food that Austi-alia had to import great 
quantities of meat from Europe or America. The 
squatters now were better remunerated by the carcasses 
of their aheep than by the wool ; a perfect revolution 
took place, and gold flowed into their hands in large 
quantities. Many took; advantage of the favourable 
opportunity thus offered, and sold out and returned to 
Europe, or embarked in other pursuits in the colony. 
In size the runs of the squatters varied from 10,000 to 
100,000 acres, and, perhaps, 30,000 acres might bo a 
feir average. The quantity of stock maintained upon 
those runs depends very much, however, upon the 
nature of the ground, and the quality of the herbage. 
The more extensive runs are subdivided in divisions, or 
out stations, as they are termed, where huts are erected 
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for the men, and hatdles fot the sheep. The home 
station ia nsually abont the centre of the nm, and in 
settled districta has all the comforts and appliances of 
civilization. In most cases the shepherds have &TOurite 
dogs, and the greatest affection exists between those 
sagacious and faithful wn JiiT tle and their masters. They 
understand each otJier so well, and ate so much attach^ 
to each other, that they are inseparable irieiids. 

To an idler, life in the bush would have few chanuB 
after the novelty had passed away, but the sqiiatt«m 
have the excitement of business. 

The term squatter was applied in the first instance to 
signify, as in America, such as erected huta on unsold 
land. It thus came to be applied to all who did not 
live on their own land, to whom the original and moi« 
expressive name of settler continued to be applied. 
When the owners of stock became influential from 
their education and wealth, it was thought due to them 
to change this term for one more Buitable to their cir- 
cumstances, as they now included in their order nearly 
eveiy man of mark or wealth in Australia. The 
Government suggested the term, " tenants of the Crown," 
the press hinted at using instCiad of squatters, " licensed 
graziers," and both terms were in partial use for some 
time, but such is the prejudice in favour of what ia 
.already established, that both were soon disused, and tha 
original term finally adopted. 
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THE GOLD DIGGERS. 



TaoBE engaged in seeking gold fonn the moat remark- 
able order in the Austr^isji coloities. An oceapation 
that admits of an active labourer eecnring employment 
^th fait wages, and a fortune within the range of pro- 
bability, while he is under the control of no master, 
must poeseea many chonus for the more spirited adven- 
turers daily arriving in the colonial cities fiom Europe. 
The agricultural labourers are scattered over a wide • 
extent of country, which in most places ie but thinly 
ijdiftbited, «nd they have but few opportunities of 
meeting and consultii^ together; while Uie gold diggers 
form a gregarious order, containing so many intelligent 
and spirited members that no Government can tri£e 
with their interests. The gold diners of Ballaiat, 
whose indignation was aroused by the imbecility and 
eorruption that existed among the officials of the camp 
there, rebelled against the authority of the Supreme 
Government at Melbourne in 1865. They rose to repel 
the military by anna. One fearful collision occurred, and 
it is impossible to say what might have been the final 
issue of the sanguinary struggle, if Sir Bobert Nickle, 
who commanded the military in Yictoria, had not 
airived on the scene, and at once entered the camp of 
the diggers. He was a veteran, who had served in the 
Peninsular campaigns with Wellington, and had grown 
old in arms, but bad never before met his own country- 
men in deadly combat. It was a bold task for a 
soldier to ride into the heart of armed enthusiasts, 
whose minds wer^ irritated by the recent slaughter of 
friends and companions ; and it would have appalled 
many a stout heart But the commander was no 
neophyte, and he had little to fear, for he was sinking 
under a violent disease, and had not many days to . 
live. When hia venerable figure was distinguished, 
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the most violent forgot their grieTancee, threw down 
their anna, and farther bloodshed was Bpaied. Tha 
complainta of the di^en were found so joet that the 
Government was under the necessity of dismissing 
the irresponsible niagistntt«e. The diggers have now 
mnnicipal institutions, they elect tiieir wardens and 
sdministratiTe officera, and are fairly represented in tiie 
Colonial Legislature. 

They seldom live or work singly ; but are usually 
associated bother in parties of fh>m two to six, who 
reside bother in one tent or hnt, and eat at the tame 
tahle. The married diggers, of whom there are many 
at work, hare separate tents, generslly woik together, 
and sharing the proceeds, each makiDg such domestic 
arrangements as suits his convenience. 

Those who now visit the gold-fields can form hut 
a very inadequate conception of the singol^ and ia- 
coi^ruouB appearance they presented in the first phases 
Nothing more rude and comfortless could well be con- 
ceived than the mode of living then common. The 
diggers had, in many cases, to walk a hundred miles or . 
more &om Melbourne, Geeloi^, or Sydney, to the field 
of their proposed operations. A great many of them . 
could not obtain carri^^ for their implements, food, 
and bedding, and such as they were compelled to take 
they had to carry on their backs. There were few 
houses of accommodation on the line of march, and the 
weaiy gold digger had to sleep in t^e open air with very 
scanty coverii^. It is littie to be wondered at that the 
mtgority reached the gold-fields weary and Cootscae, and , 
they had many privations still to encounter. 

The colonisto for the most part brought a tent, and 
a fair stock of necessaries with them. They generally 
had enough to eat and drink, and a shelter from the 
weather. There were, however, hundreds of runaway 
sailors and other adventurers, who had no money, and 
had to content themselves with rude huts formed from 
the boughs of trees, or a rug, or a couple of caiivas 
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l^figa atretclied ovet a pole, the sides being fastened to 
tlie ground. Many of Hie early diggers 'were shep- 
herds and stockmen, who had deserted from the 
stations of the Bnrrouiiding squatters, and they, being 
well acquainted with the shifts of bush life, had little 
difficult^ in obtaining treaani«. I have seen a hundred 
weight of gold obtained in an afternoon by working 
men ; and every digger who had a claim in ^gle-hawk 
Gully, Bendigo, realised a handsome property; but, 
even in the most splendid em of fortune-making, there 
were hundreds who never got a start, and who had to 
abandon the gold-helds for want of supphes and 
implements. 

The diggers did not then, aa now, follow mining as a 
TE^ular calling. No peraon thought of remaining, for 
any time togeUier, on the gold fields. To make a largo 
fortune and return to their former occupations was &e 
desire of the many. A few, perhaps, aspired t« enrich 
themselvoB, and return to spend their money in Europe, 
Many found gold in the very first pit they sank, and, 
after a stay of some 'days or weeks, returned intriumpb. 
Th(«e who were unsuccessful did not usually remain 
over the month, hut retraced their way, with heavy 
hearts and doleful countenances, towards their homes, 
and returned to their eveiy^lay occupations. Nearly all 
of them were disgusted with the mode of life, and 
anxious about their families from whom they were 
aepaiated. Then, as now, digging was a lottery, some 
puties doing a thousand ounces in a few weeks, and 
others not clearing the expenses of the outfit The 
population increased [with great rapidity, and the com- 
petition every day became more and more keen. Every 
rich spot was taken possession of by crowds of hungry 
and eager adventurers, and. constant disputes about 
cliuma ensued The a^regate amount of gold obtained 
was as great as ever, but it had now to be shared by ten 
times the number of persons. Erom this competition 
those who had property or other lucrative engagements,' 
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Kxm retired, and the field was left to sach as had ii» 
capital, and were dependent apon their labour for their 
livelihood. The latter claee were compelled by necesei^ 
to continue on the gold fields, and digging become their 
legitimate occupation. 

We now reach the second phase of gold digging ; 
the population began to settle on the ground instead c^ 
going and Tetuming every few weeks to Melbourne^ 
Sydney, or Geelong. The main roads were not now 
crowded with teams of diggers going to and fro. They 
had discovered that continuone labour was absolutely 
necessary to their support The change in the aspeiit (a 
the gold-fields was magicsL Tradesmen and storekeepers 
began to gather, and townships were laid out and 
settled, with a celerity which astonished even those ac< 
customed to the backwoods of America, where snch 
transitions are very rapid. I had left Foi«st Creek in 
1852, a aettlement of canvas. A year afterwards I 
Tisit«d it again, and found a fine township, with all the 
Gomforta and conveniences of high civilisation. Conrtft 
df General Sessions were established, and the Judges of 
the Supreme Court opened a criminal session every 
three months. There were spacious hotels, churches 
and printing ofSoes j a variety of theatrical celebriti«a 
from Europe were performing at the time, and not long 
after, this digging township was honoured by visits &om . 
Lola Montes, Catherine Hayes, and G. Y. Brooke. 

The Government ruled with despotic power on tliA 
gold-fields for several years. On all these localities the 
camp was the centre of attraction, as it contained the 
pollce-courte, the residence of the gold commissionei^ 
and the escort office. Those commissioners wera 
nominated by the Government, and hod the sole control 
of the gold-fielda. They were not responsible to any 
authority, and from their decisions there was no appeal 
Many of them were inexperienced persons, of hau^^ 
manners, and the diggers were treated more like aetfii 
than equals, while the property of the colony waji 
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Avoca for nine months, and the field deseited. Som« 
vasted by their neghgence and extravagance. The 
diggers snfi'ered long ; bat at last the tyranny and cor- 
raptaon of tiie Goverument officials became insupport- 
able, and they sought hj arms that justice which 
otherwise was not aTailable. After the outbreak at 
Ballarat, the Government was compelled to grant local 
Belf-govemment to the dicing communities. "The 
Camp," Tvhich used to be theterror of all, is now seldom 
thought about — the functions of Government having 
l>een transferred to the local courts, the members of 
which ate elected by the peopla 

The journey from Melbourne to Bendigo, which 
occupied from seven to ten days on foot, and two to 
four days on horeeback, is now performed in one day. 
The various lines of conveyance are splendidly horsed, 
and travel at a very quick pace The gentleman who 
first started the tine to Castlemaine, was an American ; 
the coaches are usually built after the Yankee feshion, 
and the drivers are Yankees, and the beat that the 
world can produce. They often drive six horses at fall 
' speed over rough bosh roads, and no serious accident 
has yet occurred. Four lines ran daily to Castlemaine 
and the surrouading gold fields, and it is likely that in 
a few years that town will be connected with Melbourne 
by tail The road is now enhvened by towns and viUagea 
at various intervals; the country is everywhere becoming 
settled, and in many parts enclosed and cultivated. 

There are four methods of obtainii^ the auriferoos 
metal — surface washing, deep sinking, puddling, and 
quartz crushing. A fifth, not seldom resorted to, is by 
taming the water oS tcom. its usual channel, and look- 
ing for gold where the stream had formerly flowed. 

What is termed "surfacing" consiate of simply 
washing the soil on the surface of the ground, which is 
occasionally auriferous. This was the method employed 
tm the first fields in Victoria, such as Clime's, Anderson's 
Creek, and Ballarat. Deep dnkiDg did not occur (o ths 
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early diners natil the discovery of the Csveiughs' at 
Baltarat. Thia &Qtily had be^ surface-washing, bat, 
finding a pit which had been opened and abandoned, 
they toot possession, or what is termed "jumped " it. 
It has always been the mle on the diggings, that if a 
claim has been abandoned for a certain nombei oi houn^ 
any person who likes may jump into it^ and take legal 
poeaession. The Cavenaghs descended till they 
reached a lair of dirty, greasy clay, of a blaeish colooi^ 
and in it they discovered an enormous quantity of gold. 
Their compajiions also began to sink to this peculiar 
spot^ and the results were most splendid. For a Icm^ 
time the diggers used no other machinery for washing 
than the cradle ; and it is certain l^t they did th^ 
work in so slovenly a manner that they lost nearly as 
much gold as they saved. Like every other occupation 
of life, gold digging demands knowledge and experience, 
and at first all were neophytes. When the old Cali- 
fomians arrived, great improvements began to be made. 
The diggers did not continue to waste the gold in 
washing, but by experience they were at length able to 
extract the ore from the clay without waste. They no 
longer opened large square pits — a toil of a week's, and 
at times of a month's, duration ; but they economised 
their time and labour by sinking shans just huge 
enough to enable them to descend, and when me 
auriferous soil was reached, they opened drives under 
ground. Instead of finiT'tg the soil everywhere 
thrown up, as on the old fields, the passer-by now of)lj 
sees these shafts open here and Uiere, the diggers gcang 
to the full extent of their claim below the ground. The 
great finds of gold have been always in or near Qie 
lairs <^ pipe-day, which generally lies over or amongst 
bright slate. There are sometimes pockets of gtdd in 
crevices amongst the layers of ^te. The gold usuaU; 
runs in zig-zag form, disappearing here, appearing there, 
and is capricious and uncertain. The "lead," ae it ia 
termed, or the line where the gold runs, was lost on^ 
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miners wbo veie " foaaickii^" in the old holes Buddeoil; 
fitrack the long lost lead, and a second rush enstted, and 
the Avoca again swarmed with active minets. When a 
rich lead has been struck in a flat or gully, the whole 

' of the ground is marked off by eager adventurers, 
anxious to have a chance of being near the right spot 
Few of their claims, however, are actually " bottomed," 
for the owners merely watch* their mote active con- 

' temporariea ; but if there is any chance of gold, they 
sink shafts without delay. In some thousand clums 
(here are seldom more than tea per cent really remone- 
rative, the remaining portion being blaiik,t or so poor 
as not to repay the owners. This is why maay will not 
exert themselves to sink until the resolt is known, but 
in order to have a legd title to their claims, the owners 
most work for some time each day on them — ^if aban- 
^ned for twenty-four bouts they may be "jumped." 

The extent of a claim is in proportion to the number 
of persons who have taken it np. All disputes wer^ 
formerly settled by the camp ofBcials and police. The 

' latter became so unpopular, however, that in some loca- 
lities they durst not appear. The cry of "Joey"} 
would rise everywhere against them, and they were 
driven away. The local courts now take oognisance of 

' tU disputes about claims. 

In tiie early phase of digging, "sni&cing " or washii^ 
the earth on the siHface of the ground in a cradle, 
and sinking pits, and washing the auriferous soil, were 

' theonly means followed for obtaining gold. At present, 
machinery is used for puddling the clay. Two or three 
petsons neually unite, sad ptucbase horses, and erect 
the necessary works. Those engaged in this branch of 
digging do moderately well, the returns being small, but 
tolrarably certain. The whole of tbo aunferoua soil 
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partially wasted by the more primitiTe cradles is no* 
being tiioronghly cleared, of its precious oie hy fhe 
puddling niachine. 

But the most complicated, and by for the most 
intereatiug proceas of obtaiuing the precions metal on 
the diggings is from quartz, by aid of steam power. 
The alluvial fields may wear out ; bnt there are miles 
of quartz reefs, which may take centuries to exhaust. 
Like alluvial digging the return ia precarious and 
uncertain. Some have made large Boms, and many 
have been beggared by speculations in qDartz-cmahing. 
The art is yet but very imperfectly nndeistood, and there 
can be no doubt but that the machinery for crushing 
the quartz wUl be improved, and that the process of 
amalgamation will come to be more generally understood. 

Tham are numerous machines for crushing quartz, but 
the most common are those termed the " stampers " 
and the "rollers." The former is undoubtedly the 
most powerful, and is on the principle of the Ohiliaa 
milL Berdan'a patent had a high character in Cali- 
fornia, but has not succeeded so well in Austealia. 
The moat popular, I beliere, on the whole, are die 
machines constructed on Dr. Otway's principle. Hha 
quarti is thrown into a large cast iron basin, in whiok 
two heavy rollers revolve on their edges, and pnlveriiB 
the quartz. Water is, &om time to ^ne, pnmped into 
the basin, and when it is brought to about Uis coo- 
rastency of soup, a plug is taken out, and the mixtim 
runs into an amalgamating cradle below. The quick' 
silver is now added, and the amalgam is placed in a 
retort^ and the gold separated. The majority of the 
crushing machines are driven by steam engines of fitom 
six to twelve bone power. The most effectual method 
of crushing that I have met with is Otway's mai^ine^ 
combined with stampers ; one engine being quite sufB' 
cient to work both. After the quartz has been reduced 
by the stampeiH into small pieces, it is quickly pul> 
verified by the iieavy rollers. 
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The gold diggers are most unsettled in their ideas. 
They are generally working .hard with very Tiii3ati»- 
&ctoTy results. The paying claims are but few in 
comparison with the blanks. The most extraordinary 
feature in the gold mining population is the celerity 
with which they shift about from one locality to 
another. A spot may be nninhabited, wild, and 
dreary but in a few days after it may be trtmsformed 
into a large city. The popular gold-field, containing 
its thirty thousand diggers, is just as often left a soli- 
tary wilderness in as short a space of time. There ara 
now great central dep&ts on the gold-fields, where large 
stocks of merchandise are stored, and ready to be 
transferred to any spot at a moment's notice. The 
digger can shoulder his pickaxe and efaoTel at any 
moment, and start ibr a new field. If he " put money 
in his purse," as honest lago said, he need fear nothing. 
He will find storekeepers, brewers, spirit dealers, 
and, in &ct^ tradesmen of all kinds, eager to welcome 
him when he arrives on the ground. Bad roads, 
flooded rivers, and a hundred minor difficulties will not 
prevent commercial ehterpise from following the rush 
wherever it may wander. The stranger who reaches a 
plain in the far bush, which only a short time befora 
was destitute of any sign of civilisation, will find him- 
self in a comfortable city, surrounded by stores, hotels, 
and theatres. That great civiliser, the newspaper 
pKea, ia not long behind, and often makes its appear' 
ance in a week or two after the great rush has set in 
for a new digging. It thus happened that in an in- 
credibly short space of time all the appliances of 
oivilieed life are gathered together. 

In those congregations, ihe majority are honest and 
industrious, but there are not a few who live by the 
vices of their neigbboms, and even some who live by 
highway robbery. It is dangerous to travel in the 
neighbourhood of the gold-fields unarmed. There ore 
niunbeia of reckless vagabonds who infest the porliegs 
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of these haay scenes, and live by plnnder. In passing 
some of the roadside ini^ the traTeUer observes two 
01 three horses, tied to pqets outside the doorway, the 
owners are on the watch inside. If alone, and likely 
to have gold, it is far from unlikely that a mile or two 
forward, in some lonely epot> two or three horsemeii 
will dash out upon him from different sides of the 
road, and plnnder him of all he carries. The majori^ 
of the diggers always cany loaded revolvers, and whut 
auspicious looking t^aracters approach, they draw them 
forth and have them in hand. It no doubt ocoasioit- 
oily happens that this precaution prevents robberies, loi 
the vagabonds who skulk absut the bnsh are as 
cowardly when opposed, as they are crael when they 
obtain the victory over peaceful and unsuspecting 
travellers. In the event of a hcneh, it is bett^ to be 
ready and have the first fire. 

When the gold diggings were discovered, the polioe- 
foi«e were disorganised and ineffective. Few persons of 
character could be induced to take service under the 
Government, and such as did enter into the ranks of &e 
police were loafers and idlers, who were willing to wear 
the livery, eat the rations, and draw the pay of the 
Government; but who had no stomach for work. There 
was no general head, as now, and there were several 
kinds of police — such as Mounted, Border, Native, and 
City — all under different control ; and the marauders 
were not kept in any check by them. The lower por- 
tion of the Black Forest, through which the high road 
from Melbourne to the Mount Alexander diggings nu, 
was swept for months by an association of highwaymen, 
who stripped and plundered all who came in their way. 
Upon some occasions this gang stripped the victims of 
tiieir cruelty of every article of clothing, and thcoi 
faetened them to trees and left them to await their 
deliverance by the first person who passed. At the 
period referred to, law and order were in abeyance, tiie 
diggers were plnnderedin their tents, andworkuigiuttifiir 
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daimB, vithoat any ptotectioii being afforded by the 
officials ; and it was not until the police were otgukised, 
and placed under one general system of superinten* 
.dencc^ that tranquillity was leatoied. 

There are siauy peraons very anzioos alwnt the extent 
of the gold-fields of Australia, and the length of time 
Trhich will elapse until they beccane exhausted. A 
wide difference of opinion pieTsils, some thinking the 
gold-fields aie neoi'ly exhausted, and many holding the 
opinion that they will be productive for a centory to 
come. It is ral^r singular that the three great gold- 
fields of Victoris, Ballarat, forest Creek, and Bendigo^ 
were discovered almost simultaneously, audthat nothing 
like them has been heard of since; but gold digging 
will be followed by thousands of eager adventurers for 
years to come, even if the alluvial diggings should fail 
There are nearly inexhaustible leets of aui-iferoas 
quartz, which will afford employment to any number of 
persons, and it is probable that manygreat improvements 
fn crushing and amalgamating will be made within the 
next few years. I am of opinion that it is fortunate for 
civilisation that the gold is not found in too great 
quantities ; if such were the case, it would not only 
disarrange the finance of the world, but as an imme- 
diate effect in Australis, it would absorb all the available 
labour in one pursuit, and internal improvement would 
"be stopped. Ho persona of refined taste would remain 
in a country where labour could not be obtained ; and 
the best class of colonists would leave. There would 
be no other order than the will of a lawless mob, and 
the fair and fio^irishing country would become a com- 
plete Pandemonium, tenfold worse than California. A 
wise Providence has so ordained, that^ while the gold 
has done much for the material progress of the coantry, 
it has not impeded, but accelerated, oivilisatioii. 
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A BESiBB of AastiaHaii aketclies would be iBcomplete 
ivithout Home obserratioTi of a class that at one period 
occapied a very prominent position in society, mdwho, 
eTan at the present day, have no inconsiderabte influ- 
ence on the social condition of the early-settled coloniea 
of Anstralia. The avowed object of Oieat Britain in 
founding Sew South Wales and Yan Dieman's I^nd 
being to rid herself of her criminal^ those settlements 
had for a long time a Tery indifferent character ; bat . 
from this stain Victoria and South Auetralia are exempt^ 
both being free oolonies, and they never have bad cou^ 
victB B^t direct to their shoree. An effort^ indeed, 
was made by the Imperial Government, in 1849, to 
turn the former cobny into a receptacle for the polluted 
citizens of the mother-country, the " Kandolph" was sent 
into Hobson's Bay freighted with convicts, but the 
people declared that they should not land, and the 
noxions cai^ had to be sent to another quarter. Not 
many years since the emancipated convicts formed a 
very strong party, and both in Sydney and Hobart 
Town were supported by a portion of the newspaper 
press. In the island of Van Dieman's Land it is still 
in existence, bnt in New South Wales the conviet 
party has merged into the masses, and is held in solu- 
tion in what I shall term general society. From its 
proximity to both the penal colonies, and from its 
great resources and advantages as a flt^d for the exer- 
cise of honest industry and less creditable purenitA, 
Tictoria has receive a lai^e share of expirees (as these 
convicts whose term of sentence has been served are 
designated) ; indeed, so limited was the &ee emigration 
to ^lis colony from the year 1843 to the discovery 
of gold in 18&1, that a very considerable portion of the 
labour had to be token from this tainted source. From 
this convict leaven the labouring daases in what it 
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termed the buah lure been tainted Trith variona vicioM 

peculiaritiee, from whicb they wonid otherwiae hsTe 
been free ; but they, it is to be hoped, will speedily 
disappear. The men who have been convicts are termed 
** old handa ;" they are mostly rude, rough, men, with no 
moral principle or religions feeling, and who have little 
sympathy for bnmanity. They do not exhibit mnch 
desire to marry and aettle, as ia uanally the caae with 
free emigrants ; they apend their wagea as soon aa they 
are earned, and seem to have little wish to accumulate 
money. From their expertneas in aplitting timber, 
buildii^, fencing, and, indeed, all puranits of buah life, 
and by their remaining single and evincing no dispo- 
aition to emerge from their social position aa memal 
Bervants, they are much liked by many squatters and 
fiirmere, particularly by such as are not married, and 
look at the material rather than the moral prospect. 
When they can be kept at a distance irom temptation 
tJxey are generally civil and faithful, and nearly always, 
while at work, induatrious. Those not acquainted 'with 
their character might be easily deceived into the behef 
tiiat they were a reformed class, but they would soon 
discover their error, for, if excited by inteicicating 
drinks or violent passions, the men so subdued or 
hamUe in appe^«nce woidd beh&ve like demons. 
Hardly one of them conld be trusted in the vicinity of 
a pnblic-honse ; whatever situation of tniat he was in 
he conld not reaiat the temptation to get drunk. They 
have nearly all tost their own self-esteem, and have no 
deaiie to gain the good opinion of others ; they herd 
tt^ether and only seem happy in the aociety of such as 
themseivea ; many of them seem to desire nothing 
better than hanging about the country, working to live 
and to obtain the means of gratifying their vicious incli- 
nationa. When their wages are dne th^ go no farther 
titan the nearest hotel to disaipate them. When the 
mone^ has all melted away they return to work again 
for more, to be spent in the same manner ; perhaps 
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opon Bome occasion they take a trip to one of tW 
towns and booome entangled witt dissipated women : 
in such eases they return to their former dishonest 
practices, until they fait into the hands of the police. 
After they hare served a certain time in eome gaol or' 
stockade, if they condact themselves quietly they receive 
a tioket-of-leave foT some hush district, where Utej' 
return to their former mode of life. The strai^ incon- 
sistency between their quiet orderly conduct when 
employed on a station or farm, and their violent and 
vicious behaviour when they are indulging themselves 
amongst their associates, wiU he recognised as a marked 
feature in the character of this class by all who have 
had an opportunity of becoming act^nainted with their 
peculiarities. A squatter informed me that he had an' 
old hand with hiin so long, that he became almost 
attached to him ; he once saw him jump into a creek 
to save the life of a man who was almost a stranger to 
him, and that he could pay him for what timber he 
had split upon his word without going to count the 
heaps ; he had often known him assist his fellow- 
workmen about the station, not by lending, bat by' 
actually giving them money. This man had been a 
considerable tune with him, and was deemed by my 
informant trustworthy. "Unfortunately some peieon 
brought a bottle of rum to the station, and the ap- 
parently reformed man got dmnk. He changed lua 
clothes and disappeared, and the next information of' 
him that reached the station was that he had com- . 
mitted highway robbery accompanied by murder, and »■ 
reward was offered for lue apprehension. My informant 
was afraid that he might return, not that he feared any' 
outrage, but because he should have deemed it his duty 
to have taken him to the nearest police station. It 
seemed, however, that he did not calculate npon his 
forbearance, for he was not again heard o^ but had no 
doubt been apprehended at some other time under a- 
different name. It is fortunate fbr the respectable 
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eUseea that the old hands seldom seek for work in the 
agricultaraJ and densely-peopled districts ; they nearly 
M appear to prefer the background of civilisation, 
'where the vide region of swamps and forests, occupied 
merely by the flocks and herds of the squatters, afford 
a refine to the ontcaats of society. When the digging 
broke out many migrated to the gold-fields, but as they 
returned to their vicious courses they have mostly 
either been conTictod and are undergoing the punish- 
ment of their ofiences, or have again retired to the 
solitades of the far interior. The intelligent people in 
Australia deplore the intrusion of so depraved a class 
amongst the working people, the m^ority of whom are 
virtuous free immigrants ; they derive great comfort, 
however, from the reflectiou, that those elements of 
coiTUption cannot strike deep root — that as the impure 
stream of transportation has ceased to fiow into any of 
the Australian colonies (except the isolated settlement 
of Western Australia on the other side of the con- 
tinent), that its effects upon society wiU not be lasting; 
The illimitable tenitory, the advantages of climate and 
soil, will draw countless immigrants of a pure and 
virtuous character to Australia, while the old handi, 
being moatly unmarried, wiU gradually disappear not 
(done from the ftee colonies, but also from the old 
penaJ colonies ; for the people of Australia will never 
admit of a penal settlement being formed so nigh their 
shores as to pollute their fair territories again by the 
profligates and criminals of Great Britain. !Nor ahonld 
the parent state attempt to debauch her off-shoots. A 
great country ought to reproduce in her colonies a fac- 
nmUe of herself; each' should have the same language, 
laws, institutions, and virtues, as the parent state ; and 
such a country perpetrates a mighty crime if, instead of 
filtering its colonies with patenuJ care, it takes ad- 
vantage of their weakness and isabihty to resist, and 
casta its felonry abroad amongst quiet and virtuous 
colonists, thereby preventing the development of free 
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inatitutioiia and social happlnesa, Etnd engendering a 
profligacy of manneis vhit^ tends to sap the moials of 
the youtii of botli sexes. In a woid, Great Britaia 
onght to pay as mach attention to the morals aa 
to the commatcial and material prosperity of her 



If the well-known pioverby " honesty is the best 
policy" holds in any part of the world, it is in Aus- 
tralia. In this " paradise of woTkiug men " no person 
has the slightest excuse for committing offences againat 
life and property. Any tradesman can earn irom 
fifteen shillings to a poond a day in Victoria, and 
nearly as high wages in the other colonies, and ordinary 
labourers leceive ten shillings anywhere. It is 
natural to suppose that no man who could do this 
would rather lire by dishonest practices ; but there 
ate nnmbeis of the convict class who cannot be honest 
and live by legitimate means. I happened to be 
conversing with Mr. John Price, Inspector-General 
of Convicts, only a few days before he was barbarously 
murdered by the convicts of the " Success" hulk, at 
Williamstown, Victoria, on this subject. Few men 
have had such favourable opportunitiea of judgii^ of 
the convict character aa that unfortunate gentleman, 
who had been nearly all his life employed in superin- 
tending them. Mr. Price had been in charge of UorfoUc 
Island, which was the Malebolge of criminal depravity 
— the penal settlement of the penal colonies. In 
conseqoeiice of the feaifol revelations made in reference 
to this place by the Eev. Mr. Kaylor and other philan- 
thropical individuals, it was broken up, and Mr. Price 
was removed to Van Diemaa's Land, and was 
superintending the worst of the criminals at Port 
Arthur. He knew many of these criminals by sighl^ 
and could call them by their names, and under- 
stood their tempers and characters. In reply to my 
question: "Do you in youipunishment look to the 
reformation of convicts)" He said that the only re- 
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formatioii that could be expected &om. the hardened 
convicte, was to impress upon their minds that honesty 
yras the hest policy ; and many cannot be pievBiled 
up()n to abandon their ne&rioua coarses eren npon that 
being made appaient. Mr. Price pointed to a nomber 
of prisoners, and exclaimed — " How can I believe in 
refonnation when there are men here who are excellent 
tradesmen, able to earn a pound a day, and who will 
not adopt honest couraes to live, bnt who, when 
diecha^ed from custody, will return here for new 
crimes in perhaps a month ! " I inquired if he found 
it nooeesary to keep the convicts on hoard the hulta 
in irons, and if kind treatment would not do some- 
thing towards commencing a leformation in their 
character t Mr. Price said, " No ; that unless the 
prisoners on board the hulks were ironed no man's 
life would be safe." He quoted numerous instances 
of violent outrages, particularly of an attempt made 
by the prisoners on board the Success to mnrder 
him. Fortunately on this occasion he received informa- 
tion from one of the prisoners, and thus escaped. Mr, 
Price, who had great courage, had often escaped 
premeditated attempts on bis life in consequence of 
information sent him by the less hardened ruffians. He 
had under his immediate charge about nine hundred 
prisoners in the Collingwood and Pentrige Stockadea, 
And about four hundred of the double-distilled criminals,- 
nearly all sentenced to from fifteen to twenty-five years^ 
hard labour ; and being without any hope of recovering 
theSr &eedom by the ordinaiy course of events, they 
VOK daring and reckless to a degree almost incrai- 
ceivable. About a week alter this conversation ths 
superintendent of the Success hulk was landing bis men, 
as usual, to woik at a place near Williamstown, named. 
Gillibrand's Point, when one of the prisoners, nuned 
Taylor, complained that his bread bad been tidcea 
fix>m him by the chief warder. He was taken on b6ar4 
the Success, but the other men refused to wort, in 
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consequence of the dispute about Tayloi; and Mr. Price 
was sent foe He went amongst the pmonen, as usiial, 
nnanned, but this was not apparenUy bo TUy hasaidouB 
■n vmdertaking, there being & cordon of aimed wardeis, 
■ad five or six orerBeeEs, who, however, are most fre- 
quently onaimed. There were about eighty men in the 
gang, andtheywere atworkuponacausewayneaz^tbesea. 
When the Inspector-General reached the spot several 
individnals complained about the bread, and also of the 
sonp. One man also anked several questions in refer- 
ence to his indulgence. A gang of prisoners oame np 
in the usual contse of work, and while Mr. Price was 
speaking to them the whole body of piisnters ran up, 
notwithstanding the exertions of the waideis, and 
liaving surrounded Mr. Price, attacked hiip and the 
ovraseers. The Inepeotoi-Geneial was Btructc witii a 
■tone on the head ; he ran down the causeway towards 
the sea in a vain endeavour to escape, but was overtaken, 
and struck violently with a shovd on . the head ; and 
when down, about thirty roffiana closed upon )iii", 
dragged him along and beat him with great violence ; and 
trhen at length the unfortunate gentlemen was rescued, 
life was almost extinct He lingered a few hours in 
great agony, but never rallied or aSblded the medical 
men in attendance the slightest hope of reoovery. 
, From this sad incident it will be gathered that th? 
jffisoneis confined in theee hulks are. the vilest of the 
class ; and even the Bucoesa men, who murdered Mi. 
Price, are not the worst. There are a select few in 
another hulk, the President, who are never allowed to 
go on shore to work, and who have to be kept ironed, 
and in eolitary obUb. Amongst this number, Ur. 
Price informed me that there were someof the<awam of 
criminals — the wont of Hie incorrigibles, sent from 
Britain to ITorfolk Island — most accomplished villains, 
vho had been lured from the penal coloaies by oui 
||«ld-field& Mr. Price pointed to one man who bad 
%eeD tlttee times esntenoed. to be hanged within his 
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own knowledge; and, 'in foot, there was not a man 
amougst them to whom crime had not been femiliar, 
and many were eo unmanageable as to be more like 
wild beasts than hnman beings. For some days aHec 
the sad catastioplie which I hare recorded, it was 
expected that the convicts on board the President and 
Buccesa would have escaped, and it waa foond necesswy 
to have the sloop-of-war Victoria and a police voaeel 
alongside, with ^their guns shotted ready to fire. So 
great was the insubordination, that it was a long period 
before the men couM be trusted oat to work, even 
heavily ironed. 

It would be next to impossible for an unsophisticated 
mind to conceive human-beings so saturated with crime, 
and so utterly abandoned, as to have lost all sympathy 
with humanity, and to have become actual demons. The 
history of the Australian colonies exhibit* many painfal 
instances of this. Captain Knatchbull perpetrated the 
most diabolical crimes, was several times sentenced to 
■death, and waa at lei^th executed for the murder, in 
ctftd blood, of an unprotected woman : he appears to 
have been a person of the class just described, and 
remarkable as beir^ a scion' of a great family. Wain- 
wright, who was one of the contributors to the London 
Magazine, under the name of Janus, and met frequently 
with Lamb, De Quiney, Coleridge, Scott, and other stars 
of the literary firmament, diqd but very recently in 
Hobart Town. His crimes are well known, and fer 
exceeded in atrocity those of Palmer, who was recently 
executed at home. The worst instance, however, was 
that of a criminal executed about fifteen years since la 
Sydney, who used to go up the country and meet the 
bullock draya coming down with wool. He would 
camp with those in chaise, and make them drnnk, when 
he murdered them, and, making an enonnons fire, ,ha 
burned the bodies, took the bullock drays onto Sydney, 
and sold them and the wooL He had carried on tms 
L^stem for some time before it was traced. I remember 
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reading this man's confeasion, and I Uionght it vas tha 
most horrible thing I had ever heard or read of. ' Ko 
offences or crimes that I have heard of since approach 
those of which thia man had heen guilty. Could any 
but a demon approach five human beings camped in tha 
wild bush, hold oat to them the hand of friendship, 
smoke the pipe of peace, and drink with them as 
brethren, but when he found them atupified or asleep, 
deliberately murder the whole of them, and bum tha 
remains and everything connected with their encamp- 
ment ) Some will esdaim " can these things he 1" — but 
I believe that in the hoik President already alluded tK>, 
there are many men as vicious as this man was, and 
capable of perpetrating crimes quite as atrocious as he- 
committed. Mr. Price, in evidence given before a Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Council of Victoria, mentions' 
one man, known by the name of Cyan, who was by no 
means one of the worst, but whose case had attracted 
some attention in consequence of his having represented 
himself as a &ee immigrant. Mr. Price thus speaks of 
this person : " He was here with me by the name of 
Michael Ryan. I knew l>iin by the name Mick Pheeny 
in iforfolt Island. He was a soldier, who served a 
sentence at one time in Wooloomoloo jail. He went home 
with his regiment from New South Wales, and was 
transported by tha Duchess of Northumberland for 
seven years, for stealing, together with his wife, fifty 
sovereigns. He was sent to Westbuiy probation sta- 
tion in Tan Diomaa's Land, where his conduct was so 
violent against the officers and visiting justices that he 
was transferred from that place to Fingal separate 
treatment cells ; the officers tiiere lost ail control over 
him, and he was sent to me at Norfolk Lsland to com- 
plete his sentence. He was one of the most fearful 
ruffians I ever, encountered in my life ; his conduct 
was so violent that I was unable to aUow him to work 
with the rest of the men, for feai he should violently 
assault them ; and in consequence of that ho wa« em- 
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ployed in pnllmg cottoa trees from the nms by liimself ; 
ae was not allowed to v/oA. with another man, his 
■conduct was always of the most outr^eous character, 
I sent him np either infhel^dy Franklm or Governor 
Thillip to Van IKeman's'Iand, ma Sydney. On board 
the Tessel he became so violent that they would not 
taJce Him to Yan Dieman'e Land, but landed him in 
Sydney. He was then &ee. In Sydney he im- 
mediately received snothet sentence, and the Yan 
Dieman's I^nd authorities were blamed by the Sydney 
people for having imported snch a scoundrel He came 
on here, and I think he has undei^one three sentences 
in the Stockades, and he has been most violent and 
insubordinate and insulting to his oiBcers, Once, when 
I was at the Marine Stockade, when he was in solitary 
confinement, I walked into his cell, and I eaw that his 
face was completely raw on both sides, and noticing 
that it was begrimed with black, I asked him what was 
"the matter. He replied to me, ' Blown np in a colliery ; 
Mr. Price.' I said ' Blown up in a colliery ; what do 
you mean t ' ' Why,' he said, ' I shall work upon this 
when I get out' ' Work npon this when you get out 1' 
I said, 'What do you meanl' He said, 'Whyitis 
only a bit of coal, Sir.' And he was grindii^ this 
into his face to give him the appearance of having 
been blown up in a colliery." 

At a former period bushranging was often resorted to 
by the most ,iacoirigibl6 convicts when they could 
manage to escape from the stations where they served. 
Michael Howe is the most celebrated man of this 
savage order who has appeared in Yan Dieman's Land, 
and a person named William Westwood, or Jackie 
Jackie, carries o£F the palm for !New South Wales. 
Within ttke last few years, in the far more highly 
civilised colony of Yictoria, there have been some most 
daring acts perpetrated, fortunately, however, without 
the extreme loss of life that was wont to add such deep 
tragic interest to the proceedings of such ruffians as 
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lOcliael Howe and. William Weatwood In a former 
•ketch I have remarked that the Kelson, lying at aoch^r 
m Hobson's Bay, was boaided by men disguiBed,. mih 
iheii iaces concealed, and that a la^e quantity of gold 
dust^ which had been ehipped on boud as oai^ icx 
Xond<Hi, was token on shore j and bo ezcellemt were tliB 
anangements of the Tillains that they got dear off with 
their booty beftire the alarm could be given. The gold 
e80c»i &om the di^Lags to Melbooiuo was attacked and 
lobbed by a nombM of detfiimiiied mfGBns, and this 
gang of villains got the gold into their possesaioii. In. 
tli« year 1353 a gold broker's premiaes were entered 
m open day, the door ahiit^ and tb.e owner pliutdK«d 1 
T—and, although, in. a thoroughfare where hundieda we» 

nsing every hour, the villains escaped witii a great 
by. I can iiememher that, at a short distance from 
irhere I am bow writing in front of my house, on the 
Brighton Boad, within a mile of St Eilda (a populooa 
part of the city of Melbourne) nearly forty persons 
were stopped on the highway, plundered, and placed 
in a inrcl^ "nith loaded guns held at their heads. . I 
luq>pened to be letumii^ home, and had the nartoweat 
escape, having had to ride for it. Before the alarm 
could he given the men had got away, and have not yet 
been captured. A short distance behind my house a 
party of bnshrangerB came upon a mwi ploughing, anti 
demanded his horses ; this not being at once oomplied 
witji, one of thorn dehberatelyshot the poor fdlow dead. 
The authors of these 'and hundreds of other deeds as 
cruel and bloodtjhiisty, ace confined on hoard the Success 
and President hulks, and many on the very spots whero 
they occurred sleep in perfect security, without turning 
a key or drawing a holt. Tet the Pceaidont camea ^ 
cargo of caged tigers, and if they could break forth tiicr 
would spread desolation and death abroad iar and wid» 
ihiooghout the peaceful colony. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN ABOKIGQfES. 

I £UVB publiehed so much about ^e AuatiaUaii Etbo- 
ligmee uiat I shall coufLne my observations upon the 
present ocoasiim to any infotmation regarding this veiy 
aingnLji- jBoe that I deem novel and especially inteiest- 
iag.* 

The Australian sayages have been classed at the veiy 
loveat point in the scale of civilisaUon. No historical 
lecoide, oi oral traditions, exist to assist the inquirer 
into their past history. The £nt Entopeans whet 
visited the coimtry found them ignorant of the arts 
and appliances of civilisation ; they had no knowledge 
of architecture, their huts being nothing better thaa 
a rude shelter of branches to protect them from the 
weather ; they were totally destitute of agricultural,' 
skill, and did not possess any tools for tillage. Hhty-. 
depended upon hunting and fishing for an existence, 
which was for many months in the year so scanty and 
precarious that eren the tribes of Esquimaux about 
Sack Kiver or King William's Island would look upon it 
with contempL The pioneers of the whit« race in 
that pari; of the great Australian continent which now 
Ibrma the colony of Yicloria, have left many conflicting 
accoonts of ibs character of the native race. lieu- 
tenant Tucky, who vrrote an account of the effort mado 
by Colonel Collins to form a settlement at Port Philip, 
in 1S03, gives anything hut a fiivouiahle picture of 
them. In his opinion, they were a cruel, crafty, thievish 

* The BrilJah AnocUtioii for the Fromotion ot Staence tor- 
iranled me a list of queries, and dediiiw infomutioa regivdins 
the AuBtnliau BbonpneB. I obtained a Comimttee of the XJpper 
House of Victori% of whidi I wu elected chajmuui. This Com- 
mittee distributed qaeattons throughout the countiy, and received 
teplies from numj intelligent gmitlemsn. A great mauv witnesses, 
includitig the Quardiu of Aboiiginea, were examined, and mudk 
new and interesting information wis obtained outhe subject. 
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zaoe, vitboat one Tedeeming quality.* John Bate- 
man, iiiB fii&t actual coloniat of Victoria, who exploied 
the inteter fur a c(Hiaidenble distance, regarded them 
aa a mild and well dispoeed race, who, in his aolitaij 
rambles among their tribes, invariably used him with 
kind consideration. 

The exploren who peneteited into Tiotoria bota New 
Bonth Wales do not coincide with bis opiniana, but 
this may be easily accounted for. Bateman fell in with ths 
quiet tribes on the sea coast ; and Mitchell met tlu 
Myale, or wild blacks, of the Murray, Murrimbidge^ 
and Darling rivers. It is very difficidt to account foi 
the conflicting accounts of Tucky and Bateman, both 
having observed the same people. It must be takeE 
into account, in considering the subject, that Uu 

* Tucky thiu mentiaiu ui afirk; witli the lutjves ; — 
"Three tutiTea, imumed, cune to theboata, and received fiah, 
bread, and blaoketa. Feeling no i^prebenuon horn three nakei] 
and umumed uvftgei, the &Bt lientenuit proceeded irilh aaa 
boat to condnue the eurrey, while the other bout's crew remained 
on ghore to dresB dinner and procure water. The moment tha 
first boat diKappeared the three nativea took le.^ve, and in leaa 
than an hour returned with fort; more, niia pai-ty immediately 
divided, some taking off the attention of the people who had 
charge of the lent, while the rest Hiuroundad the boats, the oan, 
tbe maata, and nails. Their intentioD to plunder was iai< 
mediately visible, and all the eiertione of the boats were inmffi. 
dent to prevent their pesaesaing themselves of a tomahawli, am 
Kte, and saw. CoDdescenmons iacreBBed tbmr boldneas. Mid thoir 
■omben having been augmented b; tke junction of two oihta 
partiea, amounted to mure than two hundred. At this ciilical 
moment the other boat came in dght, and, observing tbe crowd 
and tumult at the tent, pushed towards them widi all powibla 
despatch. Upon approaobing the shore the unuBoal wMlik« 
^pearauce of the natives was immediately observed. At Um 
moment the grapnel was hove out of the Ueutenant's boat to 
iirevent her taking the ground, one of the nativea seized fcha 
master's mate, who had charge oif the otber boat^ and held him 
bet in hie aims. A general cry of " 'Fire, Sir ; for God'a uko 
fire," wai now addressed to the firet heutenant. Hojung tbe 
report only would sufficiently intimidate them there, two maaketa 
Weie fired over their heads ; for a moment they paused, bat 
cetumed (di^pmg thur banda and shouting violNitly. Th« 
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fbrmer was quite ^orant of tiheit language and habits ; 
and the latter, vho had lived amongst the natives of 
TEiBmama and Hew South Wales, must net only have 
known aomething of the former, hut been tolerably con- 
TOrsont with their customs and superstitionB. 

At the period that Anatialia waB first coloniaed by 
the Sritidi, many parts were thickly peopled with 
the indigeneous races of the country. In thit portion 
of the coast which now fonos Victoria, Aere were aa 
many as seven thousand aborigines when the country 
. vasfiiBt occupied; but in 1858 they had dwindled down 
to three hundred. The almost total extinction, in the 
short space of a qoarier of a century, of so large a 
number of human beii^ is certainly a most melancholy 
events and deserving of earnest consideration. Several 

mtuketa witli bnckshot were Grsd unoogsl theio, and from a 
general howl,' many were anpposed to be Btruok. They ran in 
tivarj diieetion unong Ou> treea. It was hoped the bunnees 
would have < terminate here, and orders were therefore given to 
strike the tent. While thua emplo}red, a large party were seen 
Te-asaembling behind a hiU, at the foot of which was our tent. 
The; advanced in a compo«t body to the brow of the bill, eveiy 
mdividnal armed wiUi & spear, and soma, who appeared to be 
attendants of others, carrying bundle« of thsm ; when wiSiin a 
hundred yaidi of us they halt^, and tbe'chief with one attendant 
Gune down to the tent, and spoke with great vehemence, 
holding a very lai^ war spear in a poaitdon for throwing. The 
first lieutenant, wishing to restore peace if poadble, laid down 
Ids gun, and advancing to the chief presented to *•'"• several 
cloaks, necklaces, and spears left behind on their retreat. The 
chief took his own cloak and necklace, and gave the others to his 
attendant. When the cloaks were all given up, the body on Uie 
idll began to descend, shouting and Soorishing tjieir spears. Oar 
people, were immediately drawn np, and ordtxed to present their 
Vioskets loaded with bail, wMIe a last attempt was niade to con- 
vince the chief that if his people continued to approach they ' 
would be immediately fired npon. These threats were either 



proparly.andentood or were despised, and it was deemed necee- 

■ -'-•— • ove the power of our fire-an ■- •- - 

jure ua with their tmeats. _ 

one of the foremost, who appeared the most violent, as a proper 



safeW to prove the power of our fire-arms before 
they oune near enough to injure ua with their tmeats. Selecting 
one of the foremost, who appeared the most violent, as a proper 
example, three muakets were fired at him at thirW yards distance, 
and^he fell dead on the spot. A general diapersion iocceeded." 
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ouuee have combined to do this work of almoet total 
cxtenniiutuuL The more important are admitted to be 
tbe uso of ardent spiritB, which seems to have brought 
moral and phyaioal deatroction npon tiie wlkole laoe^ 
and the immediate oocap&tion of the country by ook»iiBbi^ 
witboot adequate piovistoa being made for the wants 
at the tribe» who occupied it 'Die ionreee from which 
tiufj obtaiaed their scanty eappliee of food beoama 
in a gnat measare dzied up ; and the; were sallied. 
with poism to shorten their days. The ahongiBes of 
the a4j<nning colony of Yon Diemsn'a I^nd, with th» 
exception of soma hatf-dosen upon Plinder's laland, have 
ceased to exist. In a very few yean those in Victoria 
will follow their brethren, and nltunstoly the bold races 
of the Darling, and the £bx interior, will also diaappesK 
before the progress of the white colooists. They will 
melt away, and their very history become buried in lor- 
getfolneas. The extinction of a whole race in so brief a 
period is a melancholy incident in our adTanoing oivilin- 
tion ; but it la in the regular conise of a natural law, 
which eeema to be nearly univGrsaL The adyent of 
fiivilisad and Chriatian races has been the death knell 
of the abor^ines ererywhere. The inferior neyer Mems 
to Aiae with the superior race : after a country is 
occupied by the latter, no opportunity remaina for them, 
to exist in their wild state, Uie consequence being that 
their utter extinction is ineritaUcv It is not for me, 
in this place, to dwell upon their wrongs, and their 
miaeiy after they hare been corrupted and enfeebled 
by the Ticea of Christian society. It is a strange enigma, 
and one which must puzzle many philanthropiste, thab 
the yery civilisation and Christi^iity, which ought to 
protect, cheer, and elevate the poor ignorant denizens 
<^the &r-off woods, degrades, brutaHses, and ultimately. 
exterminates. 

Savage races are usually pourtiayed as pbwerfol, 
haidy, and independent, but ihey are not generally bo 
in i^hty, as a glance at the boats of the aborigines o^ 
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Tarknu coimtrieB in tbe Crystal Taiaae will coDTince 
any ODB vho baa doubts on tbe subject The indigenous 
inhabitants <it tbe Sontheni Cotuit of Neiv Holland 
veie natuaUy quite fiqual to other aboiigiltw, with 
the exe^laon of th^ New Zealondera. They reached 
pnbert; at a YSry ewly age, bat their phyrical powers 
aeemed to prematurely decay. Since the conntiy has 
l^een colonised they have lost the prood independence 
vhioh disliiigai^ied them in their nabual condition ; their 
gtrongth has been enervated and their vices and diseases 
mnltiplied. The Guardian of Aborigines of Yictoiia 
said, in 1868, " The joong died two to one in propor- 
tion to the xM."* They have recently destroycKi a 
great nomber of Uieir children^ fearing that they would 
beeoiae the victims of the superior race. Those who 
fbim a part of the miseisble remnanta have too often 
degenerated into drunken, indolent, degenerated beings, 
who loiter about amongst the aigos of cornfort, which a 
highw civilisatiixi has spread around them, in the most 
abject and dt^raded state of wretchedness. 

The domestic relations of the aborigines are only 
aoitable to a race at the very bottom of the scale of 
cefinement There is no marriage ceremony, the women 
being disposed of by their neareet male rolations, who 
receive other women in exchange for them. On such 
occasions the fesoale is bronght forward crying and 
lamenting in the most [atiable manner, and, moch 
Sgunst her inclination, is forced into the arms of the 
auile to whom she has been sold. Should she exhibit 
any farther reluctance she is severely beaten, and, if very 
obstinate, is often speared on the spot In some cases 
dte may have other admiiers, who moke a diveraion in 
her &vour, and attempt to assist her, when a pitched battle 
it the certain consequence. Some p<»tion of the tribe vrill 
oceaaionally take the side of the girl and her admirer 
' " g the anthority of her relations, and until the 

* BoCdn tlu Oommittee alnod; allnded to. 
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dispute Ib settled she returns to her mother'a tuiam. 
But it invariably ends in the authority of the male 
telatiou being maintained, and the poor Tictim being 
dragged back and compelled either to sabmit to her fote 
or be murdered or maimed for life. FolygamyiB permitted 
to any extent, but practically it ia only the beads of 
the tribes vho can afford to obtain more than one wifc^ 
three being the greateet number any one jnii-n has 
been known to have. The young women given to the 
eldeis of a tribe not seldom elope with the young men 
of other tribee, and many serious quarrels are tbna 
excited. The malee have no high eatimataon of female 
chastity, and permit their women to carry on an illicit 
inteiconrBe with such white men as are wandering 
about the bush in the eemi-civilised districts of the 
interior. It is one of the worst features in the «ha- 
ractet of these sarages that they are mean spirited 
enough to desire the wages of such prostitution, and 
regard it as a legitimate source of levenne. Whea 
hidf-caste children are bom, they are, however, invari- 
ably destroyed. I believe there has not been any 
exceptions to this stern and cmel law of exteimiiLation. 
The aborigines are very susceptible to Ihe ties of 
tindred ; but their love is bestowed on their male rela- 
tions only, for like most savagea, they hold their females 
in light estimation. The brothers of a family generally 
entertain a great deal of affection for each other, and 
- when one dies the survivors cany his bones for years 
about with them in all their migrations. They are a&aid 
of the dead being diatoibed by wild animals or 
hostile tribes, and often hang np the corpses in the 
hi^ gum trees, where in the luxuriant foliage they 
are secure &om observation. It is now usual to inter 
them, as they have a ready means of digging the 
graves to a eomcient depth, with implements obbiined 
&6m the whites. The body is laid in the grave in a 
sitting posture, the earth being filled in around it The 
implements used in war are often laid by the side of the 
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corpse, and in some casesfood, &nd eTenitioiiey,'Euid other 
portatde artides wliicli belonged to the deceased are 
placed theie. After the fimeral lites have terminated, 
the name of Uie deceased is never again mentioned. 
TherecanbenoqneetionthatcannibalismprevailB. "When 
awhiteorblackfoe has been murdered theyopen the body, 
and take ont the kidney £at, which is in theii estimation, 
a great dehcacy, and afterwards throw the mangel 
corpse into a water hole, to prevent discovery. Th^ 
often keep the kidney fat in a bag, and use it to Inbii- 
oato the bee and body. They r^ard it as a chaim ot 
genei^ preventative of evil of every kind. Tha 
women are naturally well-behaved, bat are treated with 
cruel neglect, being regarded % the males as mere 
domeatio slavee to obtain provisions or to drudge for 
tbem. They are not even allowed to share in tha 
meals they hkve obtained, but receive such scraps as the 
males are unable to devour. They are forced to consent 
to the improper advances of Europeans, in order to 
obtain money or provisions which the men are too law 
ip piocnie, either by hunting or labour of any other kind. 
Indeed, the aborigines of both sexes aie unwilling to 
engage in any work that demands much physical exer- 
tion. The only two pursuits which the Aostralian 
Bavage appears to deem worthy of his notice are war 
and the chase. Tk& perpetual ekiimishing in which 
the tribes engage with each other is hardly deserving of 
being dignified with the name of war. When actual 
collisions, take place they are attended with a great 
olamoui, but httle blood is shed: a tribe invariably 
retreating when one of its number falls. The intrusion 
of one tribe on the territory of another is the usual 
cause of qnacrel, and the members of the tribe whose 
hunting-ground is invaded usually fi^t most patrioti- 
cally to beat back the invading foe. In most cases the 
aborigines are more at homo in assassinatii^ theii foeft 
and cutting tiiem off by stealth than in fighting 
pitched batUes. They are not to be blamed for this 
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-cowaidlf misthod of dealing wiih tiisai ■ foea, having 
been tanght to regard atrstagem as the only tut of wsa', 
and enbtility as beiag fu enperiot to courage. The fear 
of viid black fello^re haunts them anywhere, fer they 
never r^ard themaelTeB as safe from a lurking foe. So 
spot ia sacred firom introsion, and they never know tha 
moment vhen a spear may whiz through' the airandfeM 
ot maim them for life. It is the law of the aboriginal 
lace that when a member of a tribe ia mnrdwed by their 
enemies, one of the hoatile tribe must be mnrdwed in 
his place. Those who undertake the iabj of avenging 
the murder embark in no other puisnit ontil ths 
retaliatory act of blood has been consummated. They 
eet themselves day after day to watch the mofons ot 
the nnconscious objects of their revenge, and so 
-carefrtl are they of being observed, that many montla 
often pasa before the desired opportnni^ oconra ; bi^ 
ihey never abandon the pursuit until their vengeance is 
satiated, fi^owonder thenthattheseBavageBareinhonrfy 
diead of concealed foes ; the danger is far from being 
imaginary, but ia always lurking around them. Xn 
their natural condition the Australian aborigines 
depend upon hunting and fishing ^most entirely tar 
support They are very expert in killing aach game as 
abonnds in the bush ; they will follow the kangaroo fbr 
miles, creeping slowly and in a stealthy manner along 
the ground ; when the eye of the animid is difeeteS 
towards them they continue motionless and concealed 
amongst the bushes or blackened stumps, but when the 
animal withdraws its glanoe they proceed, giftdually 
mealing the quany, and seldom failing to secure it They 
are equaUy expert in killing binls with the bomerai^, 
and spearing eels and other fish in the creeks. They 
«xcel in mn-niig in g horses, althot^h these miimiilH wero 
unknown in Australia previous to the setQement of 
the Enropeui population. 

The aborigines have neither been disposed to commit 
IS upon the property of the oolonista nor to 
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attack them, except in suck cases as they have deemed 
tkemselveB aggrieved, irheie tfaeii euperatitions have 
impelled them to seek to revenge an injury. In those 
eases, Then one of their race has been mordered by 
the white popnlatioii, their stem law of *' blood for 
blood " hss caused them often to retaliate by mnrder^ 
ing innocent and inoffensive European settlera. They 
bave usually been friendly when treated well, and the 
violent outrages which have occurred liave been in 
ntaliation for some offence or crime perpetrated hy 
white men. 

The mental oftlibre of the Australian t^rigines, and 
their capacity fot receiving literary and moral iu- 
strmction, has been frequently discussed.* That th^ 
have excellent natural abilities, and that their per- 
ceptive fiuralties are of the first order, are well-under- 
stood facts. This is, however, accompanied by a want of 
energetic application, and of the faculty of I'eflection. 
They are quick and lively in conversation, they posseaa 
Teiy considerable intelligence, they have a keen per- 
ception of the ridiculous, and they are excellent mimica, 
and have a great torn for caricature. 

At the fi^ormal Sdiool in Sydney, a native boy took 
the first' prize in geography, hot was stupidly dull in 
arithmetic. - I have been astonished at the aptitude of 
the children of the aboi^inee, in learning to recite 
hymns and psalms, and they soon leem to read. They 
cannot, however, be prevailed upon to apply their 
reasoning powers to any question. The phronologista, 
who have examined their heads, observed tiiat their 
brain is Blaall, and a professor of that science remarked 
to. me in Australia " that their perceptive faculty was 
the only part of it lai^ely developed." 

The Australian abwigines cannot be said to have 
any idee of lelipon. It is true they believe in a 
Great Spirit, whom they' think of in his attributes of 

* The Committee gave this part of Uie mbjeol its eamest 
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TBi^eance only, bnt they in no way adore ot worahip 
him. They offer no sacrifices, wo):slup no idols, have 
no feasts or faBta ; bat they have a great dread of evil 
spirit and can never be induced to travel in the dark 
in conBeqnence. I tliink I am correct in asserting 
that beyond this absurd terror they have no religioiia 
ideas. 

They have no order of prieets, bat there are doctors 
or dreamera, who are consulted upon difficult dreams, 
and supposed apparitions. They have names and 
legends for every planet and constellation visible in the 
Bouthem hemisphere. They compute tame by the 
seasons and the motion of the heavenly bodies. It haa 
been asserted, that the Australian ahoiigises have an 
Intimate acquaintance with the secrets of Freemascmrj'. 
There is a ve^ cnrioos ceremonial prevalent amongst 
all the tribef — the introduction of the youths into 
manhood — which seems to partake in some degree of 
the chaiacter of Masonic initiation. In his evidence 
to the committee, one of the witnesses deemed this a 
remnant of some religious observances. I consider it 
more likely to be a remnant of Masonic ceremonies, 
with which the tribes must have been at some period 
familial. Great solemnity is observed in preparing 
youi^ men for the ordeal, and an oath of strict secres;^ 
under pain of death, as in Masonry, is exacted &om the 
neophyte. . The black man, moreover, on certain signs 
being ^ven, will at once fraternize with a white, and 
save his lif% even if he had previously considered 
bim an enemy ; and he will, moreover, earnestly entreat 
the more civilised person not to reveal any of the secrettf 
Tinlawfolly.* 

* Mr. Wlxm, in hii endenoetothe ConasAitee, tfjB ^ t^^ 
to the qnestdon. It then auj i^^^ ol an inferior order at Bpitita 
tuid ima^^uaiv bcdnga, BatA m ghoatR, taiie^ browniea, and 
goblins!), "They had a sapentildaug dread of tlie Backeen, a, 
spirit who was rapposed to iteal the kidney tat from k black 
fellow while be slept, A blscb fellow, who imafpned bia kidney 
fat had been taken away in thii mannei generally fined awaj^ 
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^reCoaad to eat, and died. They sent oat pattiei, geneFallj two 
young men (o Backeen. These fellcnvH stole about during the 
night tracking and watching thar victim. Hey obeerved great 
secrecy and vigilance. When they had made sure of their quarry, 
they wtut^ till the dead of the night, stole DoiBBlesiily up, speared 
their victim, and despatched Him with the nulla ddUo. They 
"" cut off portions of his flesh, which they est, and took out the 
' ' This fat was moch prized amongst them ; the; pre- 
. a piRoe of dried skin of a black fellow, rolled op like 
a tobacco pouch, and in a case of sadden alarm I have seen a 
black fellow, pole with fear, rush to his net (a bag) take out thia 
poach, open it and smear Ms face with the tat. When » black 
(ellaw died suddenly, by drowiung, or from some accidental 
cause, they sent out a Buckeen party to take the life of one 
belonging to another tribe, in order to projutiate the evil eye. 
These in turn make r^riial, and thus life after life was taken. 
The ceremony of knowing oat the tooth of the young men took 
place about the age of eleven to fourteen ; this vras always per- 
formed by on old man, who iteed for the purpose a sharp inatru- 
onent and a stone. They believed the Morgreong, a spirit, was 
present during the ceremony. The women were present, but sat 
mart from the men. After the tooth was knodied out (one of 
the incisors of the upper jaw) the boys, nowyoung men, were con- 
signed to the care of an old man, who provided fiMd for them for a 
few days ; they were left then to hont for themselves, and were not 
allowed to encamp with, or go near their mothers or any females 
for several months. The women raised pyramidal moonds of 
earth at the place where the ceremony was held. The; placed 
sticks or wands upright on (heae moimdi^ with feaUieia tied. 
to tbe top. 
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THE EUSH-GEAVES OF AUSTRALIA. 

Werb I called upon to say what is the most interest- 
ing series of ohjecta in almoat any country, I should, 
without heaitafion, reply — the Bpota where the dead 
are interred. To me t^e Catacombs of Rome are more 
interesting than the Vatican, with all its wonderful 
aSBociiitions ; the Poet's Comer, in Westminster, more 
attractive than the British Museum or the National 
Gallery, Thia may appear not a little singular to some 
readers ; hut I can positively assert that I have derived 
more real gratification &am solitary ramhies amongst 
churchyards and cemeteries in Europe, and even, in 
other quarters of the globe, than from any other species 
of sight seeing. I can remember that, long before I 
was free from tutors and guardians, some of my 
favourite haunts were churchyards in. the towns and 
sequestered villages of Britain. I was a " Young 
Mortality," peering about amongst odd-shaped, moss- 
grown graves and quaint tombstones — solemn memen- 
toes of a bygone race. 

1 did not give the preference to any particular clase, 
rank, and sect. I spent an hour quit« as contentedly 
amongst tlie lowly graves of the country rustics, as in 
gazing at the proud obelisks and mighty mausoleums 
which it is too much the custom to raise over the dust 
of the noble and the powerful, as if trophies and 
monuments could, by their flatteries, sooth the " dull 
cold ear of death," even if reared in classic ground, 
like Westminster and St. Paul's. Many persons liave 
been surprised at my odd taste ; but I never have made 
any particular effort to account for it, any more than 
for the great love and veneration which I have always felt 
for vast mountains. I have little doubt, however, that 
it has originated in a reflective mind and a vivid 
imagiuatdoD, excited or developed by a residenoe of 
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some years with a near relative, who is the pastor of ai 
couQtry pariBh in Scotland, and whose residence is in 
dose proximity to the chnrchyard. In fact, the room 
where I often slept had little more than the wall of tha 
house to divide tte world of life from the abodes of 
death. Within a few feet of rae lay the dust and 
bones of those who had tilled the land of the pariah 
for many generations, who, after " life's fitful fever " of 
dear &rms, bad crop?, and other rustic grievances and 
dfacomforta, now slept WeU, The part of the country 
-was not remarkable for great natural attractions, 
but the people were kind, homely, honest, and 
unsophisticated. 

I acquired the habit, at the time, of frequenting the 
churchyard, and wherever I have resided the "tombs" 
have been objects of my curiosity. I was just thirteen 
years of age, when a work was advertised "in the 
press ;" it was designated " Chapters on Churchyards," 
and was saiA to be the production of Mt. Warren, the 
distingoished novelist, who had just concluded bis 
" Diary of a late Physician," in Blackwood! a Magazine, 
I looked forward with no ordinary anxiety to the 
advent of this, which I anticipated would be my 
fevouiite work. I was very much disappointed ; the 
volume, althoi^h not from the pen of Mr, Warren, 
was both clever and interesting ; but the critic was too 
iiutidioas, and his work fell very far short of my 
expectations. Indeed, after an absence of many long 
years from Europe, I can still call up quiet nooks, 
overhung with the drooping branches of sombre trees, 
where the dead sleep, under the shade of venerablo 
gothic ehuiches, in whose silent, ^lemn aisles they 
had worshipped, one generation after another, for t^es. 
How different in Australia. Many poor immigrants 
have died, with a sad heart, in the bush — amongst 
Btrangers, sorely troubled even in their last moments, 
that their remains would not be laid in ground con- 
secrated and specially set apart for human Bepolchre— 
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tiiat theii dust would not co-mingle vritli that of tJuir 
foTeiathets. It is to be regretted that amik Uioiighta 
should thiOT a gloom OTer the last honr of aufferiug 
bumauity. Let not the dying exile be cast down, ihat 
he must take his last repose in the lonely foiest without 
a compfMUon ; for the untrodden continent^ the illimit- 
able ocean, are as much sanctified by the presence of 
the Mighty God as the churchyard where tiis aahes <£ 
generations u>-mingle togetiier. Tioe, the material 
part is separated from those dear to the sufferer, but 
the spirit-— the true life — will again unite with those 
lored on earth. Let there be no virtue in consecration 
by human authority, is not the whole of this beantifiil 
world alike refined and epirtualised by God t 

In moat cases, the dead in Australia aie laid in Uia 
primeval soil. The only graves previous to the exa of 
British colonisation being those of the poor aborigiDes ; 
but in the settled districts no traces of these grarea are 
to be found. The natives of Tasmania and aomA parts 
of Australia usually consumed the dead by fire, but 
sometimes they concealed the bodies in hollow treee, 
until decomposition had occurred, when the bones 
were removed, and often carried about for a long time 
by the relatives. When a body was to be consumed 
by the natives of Tasmania, they built a pile of logs 
and laid it thereon ; at daybreak the fire was apj^ed, 
and the relatives covered their heads with the asIiQS 
from the rude pyre. To these cluldres. of the wotid, 
who possess no implements for digging pits of any 
depth or aise, and who considered any interference witk 
the dead as a marked insult, fire presented the easiest 
recourse. The materials could always be tbnnd without 
the use of any other instrument. fire is ib» great 
agent of existence to the Australian savage; in the 
coldest weather he warme his naked body 1^ coiling 
round the burning branches, and needs no clothing or 
house to cover him ; it is Uttle wonder that hA ahcnid 
often resort to it to save all fiirther trouble with tha 
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dead. In some parba of AnstraliB, particularly in Gipp'a 
laud, the sboiigmes hang up the bodies in the high 
gam. trees, imtH they decompose and crumble to pieces. 
So thick are the leaves in the lofty trees, that they 
could not, perhaps, piocnie a better place for couceal- 
menl The greatest affectio]i exiists among families ; 
the brothers are particularly attached to one another, 
and frequently carry the bones of a deceased brother 
with them for a long period. 

On the Darling and Lachlan the graves fu;e enclosed 
by logs of wood or ridges of earth, and covered with 
sheets of bark fastened to poles. The floor is strewed 
over with rushes, so that a tomb presents the appearance 
of a half-finished hut Here the nearest relations of 
the deceased sleep for a certain period after the inter- 
ment, and until decomposition has actually occurred. 
This practice, no doubt, has originated in the dread 
which those children of nature entertain of the remains 
of their deceased relatives being disinterred by beasts 
of prey, or strange and hostile blacks. It ie only for 
menorboysliiatthisceremonyiedBemedneceseary. The 
aborigines of Australia, like all savages, think but little 
of their women, and bury them without even the triple 
lidges, which always surround the spot where males are 
interred. Generally the graves are in mounds, or in spots 
surrounded by a liench. They are enclosed in nearly 
every case, and sometimes are encircled by pleasant 
walks. But these are only now to be seen in the far 
interior, as their tombs have long disappeared in the 
settled portions of the country. 

It is melancholy to relate that some few of the best 
and most adventurous men who have emigrated to 
Australia have not even received burial, but have 
perished in the wild hush, and have left their bones to 
whiten in the desert. Amongst this number must, I 
very much fear, be included Dr. Leichardt, the distin- 
guished explorer. A colonial author has a sweet little 
poem on this subject ; and, as it does credit to oxa 
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limited Anatralian liteiatoie, I give the fiiat two 



Fe vho prepare with pdlgiim feet, 
Your long uid doubtful path to vead, 
Tfr yAateDing oa the waste ye meet. 
The Telica of my muniered friend, 
Hii bones with rev'ience ye shall benr 
To where Bome mountain atreamlet flows ; 
There, by ito moBSy banli, prepare 
The pillow of his long repose. 

It shall be by a Etretun wbose tides 
Are drunk by birds of every wing ; 
Where erery loTelier flower sHdea, 
The e^liest wakening touch of sprinj:^ ! 
Oh meet (bat he (who so caresaed 
All-beanteouB Nature's varied chamut). 
Thai he— her martjT'd son should rest 
Within his mother's fondeet anna i 

Alas ! Leichardt ie Dot a eolitory exception, Kennedy* 
Gilliert, Cunningham, Strange, and others of inferior 
note, have met a nearly eimilar fate. So great ia the 
interest in Dr. I^ichardt and hie fate, that if the spot 
■where he fell should ever be discovered, it will become, 
in future ages, when the vast auigea of civiliBation 
have spread over the continent, the most famous of our 
«lmnes ; and many a pilgrim will drop a tear for the 
untimely fate of the brave but unfortunate explorer. 

It ie no ancouimon thing for the traveller in the 
wild bush to come suddenly apon a small enclosed 
eqnare ; he will find a solitary grave inaide, which, but 
for the wide palliaade, he would have passed unobserved. 
In the height of the gold fever it sometimes occurred 
that persons died in going to, or retumii^ from, the 
di^^ings, and they were asually interred on the spot 
■wittiout much ceremony. If they left sufficient pro- 
perty to defray the expense of the erection, the grave 
would be protected by a fence ; if no property was 
found upon them, they were, without any ceremony. 
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tumbled into the groond. The gold fevei -was too 
strong on the minds of all to admit of particalar sym- 
pathy foT strangers ; and for a considerable period the 
principal cemetery in Victoria was left Trithout a grave- 
digger ; and even lespectable individuals had either to 
take the spade and dig the graves of their relatives, or 
employ some stranger at most exorbitant wages to per- 
form this last office for them. 

I was indnced not long since to pay a visit to the 
last resting place of a talented man, who died yoong, 
-and was interred in the forest. He had unfortunately 
contracted dissipated habits, and at last became a 
drunkard, and died in great misery in an outhouse of a 
sma'J inn on a little-frequented load. By the kind 
Temembrances of some Irieuds who knew him in better 
days, the place of his interment was inclosed by a neat 
white palisade. Being at a reasonable distance from 
the ipot, and having a Sunday forenoon to myself, I 
wag of opinion that I might pass it quite as well in the 
■bush ts in the parlour of the country inn where I was 
Bojoursijig. I accordingly mounted my horse, and 
taking the bearing of a well-remembered range of 
mountiins, I strack away through the open glades, 
where -.he yellow tassels of the glorious acoacia shed a 
delicat* fct^^rance far and wide. After a ride of several 
miles, Ihe country began to change in its external cha- 
racteristics ; for many miles around me now spread long 
undulating, sombre plains, alternating with gently-swell- 
ing hillfl, covered with dusky heath and diversiform and 
■stunted trees. The mountain before me, however, 
exhibited its deep green tints as the dazding noon- 
day sua cast its rays fitfully here and there over its 
steep sides. The country opened up. and again changed 
for the better; the sea was occa&ionaUy visible far 
away between the long forest ranges. It was past 
midday before I arrived at the beaten track which led 
to the spot I was anxious to see. It was situated near 
■the bottom of the range, the upper brows of which, 
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veiled witli deep fpieste, looked myateriouB and incam- 
parably grand. I had to paaa a spot where & country 
inn had stood on my former visit to tbia district Tho 
place waa then alire with all the bustle which cha-- 
lacteriaes these hoiues, and which contrasts bo strangely 
with nature in tdl hei pristine beauty around. I had 
foi^tten the name of the hotel, but after some cogita- 
tion, it seemed to me like a dream that the heavy aign 
board which waa wont to swing in &ont had on it, 
" No Good Damper." 

The natives in those days were numerous and 
troublesome, and often came about looking for flour, 
and other articles of food in use among the colonHts. 
When the house waa being erected, a dray load of 3me 
was sent up.&om the town to erect the chimneys; the 
poor blacks saw this (in their eyes) valuable cargo dis- 
charged in the bush with the same satisfaction that a 
hungry white might be supposed to eihibit at segLng a 
sirloin of beef, " all hot" It was not long ere they 
had purloined a bag, and they had no sooner got it to a. 
reasonable distance, then baking operations comnenced. 
They were wUd with delight at what they termed 
"plenty flour," and eeveral danced an imfFompta 
cortolM^e on the strength of the feast which vas pre- 
paring. At last the a^es were removed, and the cakes- 
or "dampers" were taken out, and the fe^t was 
spread. We wish some painter had been pr^ent to 
depict the astonishment of the hungry aboriginei ; they 
tugged and chewed, and they endeavoured to eat They 
had oft«n made excellent food of flour before, but, in 
the present case, somehow, cause did not follow effect ; 
ibej became wild with anger, and rushing to tb.e spot^ 
they pointed to tho lime, shoating, "So good dimpec" 
This was adopted as the sign of the house. The land- 
lord, moreover, appeared religiously to abide by luB. 
motto, for like all country inn keepers, he de|ended^ 
upon his bar, and had little in the shape of food that 
the hungry bushman coold make a comfortable meaL 
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Upon. I readied the apot where tte house had once 
stood, hut not a tmce remained ; and the only featuie 
ibat marked it ont from the anirounding haah -rreie the 
indications of cultivation where the garden had heen 
traced. I coold not help contrasting the buBtle which 
I had witnesaed upon my former viait, with the dead 
stillneea that reigned now oTeiywhere around. 

I pnisued mj way to the spot which I had travelled 
so lu? to see. I reached a silent dale neat the foot or 
one of the aputs of the mountain. The breeze came 
down through this Talley, or as it would be termed in 
Australia guUy, with a wailing sob ; and often changing 
to a moan as if singing the requiem of my departed 
Mend. I have frequently heard the same melancholy 
muzmur in the north winds during the winter and 
autumn, but it never vibrated so acutely upon my aensefr 
as now. There was no sign of civilisation here to meet 
the eye ; no hum of himian life or ploughman's cheer- 
^ carol to fall on the ear ; but as it was a fertile flat 
where I stood I doubted not but all these would one 
day be present. 

I remembered that near the spot I was in search ot 
stood a towering gum, the monarch of the woods. It 
was no longer rearing its branches h^ and nodding to 
the wind, but it had been prostrated by fire, which the 
ftborigines had probably made at its foot. It still 
looked noble and magnificent as it stretched f^ and 
wide on the green sod. The moss covered the grave 
of my young acquaintance, but I recognised where hia 
remains were laid, and I gave a sigh to the wreck of 
many br^ht hopes, and fond aspirations. The grave 
had no mark to distinguish it from the green swaid, as 
the very slender palisade had long ago crumbled to 
meces. I sat down and thought of the youth who lay 
beneath my feet. The world wonld regard such as 
he was irredaimably lost The verdict was fixed.. 
How different in this respect are those who remain 
feun those who are lost to ns. The living are always- 
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changing in their conduct^ and their relations towards 
US ; but the recollection of the dead ia aliroys the 
same. The memory of the faii-haiied child whose 
image haunts the soul, is after long years the same as 
■when we last saw her. The young wife or lover does 
not change with cares and age ; we think of her as 
still young, and brightly Mi during many long years of 
our pilgrimage on earth. No unwelcome thought in- 
trudes to throw a gloom over bo happy a memory of 
change wrought in these Wed objects. Oirthe contraiy, 
■we are apt to regard with aversion the prodigal son and 
■the dissolute friend who have come to an untimely end. 
And yet there are many chances in favour of the 
.supposition that, if some of them had li'ved, they 
■would have seen their errors, and returned to their 
homes repentant, and that they 'wonld have been 
received by aU who cared for them with rejoicing. The 
yonth whose untimely late 1 deplored would, I felt 
'Satisfied, had he lived, have realised the expectations 
which had been formed of him by his fond relations. 
The beautiful lines of Fercival flashed on my mind in. 
ttuB reverie — 

" He aleepB, forgetful of Mb once bright Uiae, 
He hag no feeling of his glory gone, 
He hiM no eye to catch t£e moimtjng flame 
That onca In troiiaport drew hia epirit on, . 

He lies in duU obliviouB dreonu, iv>r carcB 
Wba the wreathed laurel bean. 
And yet not all forgotten aleeps he iJiere ; 
There are who still remember how he bora 
Upwardg Mb daring pinionB till Hie air 
Seemed living with the crown of light he wore ; 
There are who now hia early Bun h^ set. 
Nor can nor will forget. 

He BleepB— and yet around the mghtleat eye. 
And the prMaed lip, a darkened glory playi ; 
Though the high powers in dull oblmrai lie, 
"" ' 1 Blair the 



Hiere hoTera Binlf the light of other days ; 
Deep in that soul a spirit not of euth 
'StiU. atrnggles for iU birth. 
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He wdl not sleep for erer, Init will rise 
freih to more daring Ubonra ; tum even noir, 
-Aa the cloae ahrotidiiig mist of mnming flies. 
The gathered slumber leaves his lifted brow. 
^'rom bis half-opened eye, in ful'er beams. 
His wftkened sjNiit atreama. 



Proudly hu fetterH by, and hun; on, 
-Eeen as ibe fomiahed eagle darts her wing. 
The goal is still before him, aud the prize 
Still wooB Ms ei^i eyes. 
He rushes forth li. conqner ; ahall they take, 
"Hey, who with feebler pace still kept their ways. 
When ha forgot the contest ; shall they take, 
Sow he renews the race, the victors' bsya ; 
Still let them strive, when he collects Ms might. 
He will asaert his right. 

The spirit cannot alwaya sleep in duat, , 

'Whose esaence ia ethereal ; they may try 
To darken and dorado it j it may rust 
Dimly awhile, but cannot wholly die ; 
And when it wakens, ic will aend its fire 
Intenser forth and h^her.'' 

Alaa ! Such expectations could not now be formed 
for the aenaitive, enthuaiastie, but erring youth, whose 
grave I had come to visit ■ I could not bear to think 
of what he was at his death, but of what he might 
have become, if he could have broken the spell that 
bound him, I remounted my horse and rode off. 
From the aad reflections which oppressed me, my 
attention was now partially withdrawn by the sporting 
of the kangaroos, who still appear to maintain their 
ground in the p^ticular district that I was traversing, 
and I believe are more numerous than before the 
colonisation of the country. I passed several herds of 
those strange animals, browsing on the grass, and 
was astonished to find them singularly tame. I 
witnessed a curious scene between two " old men," who 
had quarrelled. They grasped at each other's throats 
with their fore-paws, and shook one another, exactly 
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in the maimer that two men in a violeDt qoartel vilX 
aeaze and shake one another by their respective coat 
collais. The " old men" then slapped one another on 
their heads, in r^olar boxing style, and dealt eadi 
other some heavy blows. One fellow also kicked 
logtily with his hmd foot, and his opponent retained 
the compliment. I watched the enconnter with no 
ordinary interest for some time, bnt was compelled to 
journey on before the combat was concluded. I may 
here state that the settlers designate tiie old kangaroos 
as "old men" and "old women," the fall-growa 
animals are named "Flyers," and are swifter than the 
British hare. The young kai^aroo's are termed "Joey's" 
The female carries the latter in her pouch, but when 
Lard pressed by dogs, and likely to be sacrificed, she 
throws them down, which usuaUy distracts the atten- 
tion of the pack, and affords the mother suf&cient time . 
to escape. The kangaroos are usually hunted down 
with dogs, but the greatest number of them ara destroyed 
by snares planted near openings in the fences. The 
nniniAlg rosb in to devoor the crops, and are caught 
A farmer in the Western district of Yictoria informed 
me that the kangaroos devour more green food in that 
district than the whole of the stock of the settleiB ; 
that, instead of disappearing, they are increasing ; and 
th^t he was compeUed to protect his crops with euormon* 
close fences, which they could not leap. 

In traversing the gold diggings, in the midst of bnsy 
mineis, and within sight of &e fame and smoke of the 
steam engines, the nnoccnpied traveller will often see 
small spots of ground enclwed by a slight fence. Theaft 
are graves. But hundreds have been called to their 
last account^ around whose remains no such protection 
has been raised, fibne know the' spot where they li^ 
as their sepulchres are mixed with the grave-like yellmr 
lumps of earth around ; or, perhaps, are in the bottom 
of deep pits, where they have been literally buried aJive in 
iheii vigour, in their insane race for gold. I have known 
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some perBons incni the greatest risks in nudei^^imd 
xuiniiig, and not a few who fell victims to their ta^meas. 

I recollect one night on passing through thed^^^ings 
st forest Creek, in 1852, I heanl a low moaning in a 
small solitary nn'i""' or wigwam, and on looking in, 
foond a yonng man in great softering. He had been a 
.«oUtary digger, had little money, and when prostrated 
by disease he had not a shilling or a Mend on the 
-t^lgings. I have ever found brandy and taudannm a 
perfect specific for bis complaint, bat, unfortunat«ly, I 
had no brandy, and was onable to procure any upon 
'&B spot. I, however, obtained a small quantity of ram 
in a " sly grt^ " tent, which. I adnuniatered with 
laudanum, in hot water. This cure, in the present 
instance, was totally unavailing, and the youth sank 
into an untimely grave. He was only one of many 
hundreds who have died on the gold.fields without a 
:&iend near them to close their eyes, bat who had many 
anxious relativea in far off lands. They bave waited 
long for intelligence,' and hoped ^;ainst hope, until 
their hearts "grew sick," and despair at last entered 
their sonls. What a record of suffering would tho 
histoty of such dying scenes be if it could be written. 
I found the address of the young man's relations in his 
pocket-book, and wrote them at his request. It waa 
A sad, I had almost said an ungracious, office. 

I had a very atroi^ desire to throw the letter into 
the fire ; but upon calmly reflecting that years would 
lag on t^eir weary course, with the family in a state of 
l^e utmost uncertainty about this hoy Walter ; I per- 
ceived that the tender mercy I had been contemplating 
"would be cruelty. The gold fever has passed its acute 
stage, and is now confirmed in the constitution of the 
patients. Men now follow gold digging as they do 
Arming and other avocations. They are anxious enough 
to make a fortune, it is true, but they take time to 
make themselves conifortable. I made a great effort to 
bave hospitals erected on the divings about this period. 
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(1853), and mcceeded. llie poor fellow, prostrated hj 
sickneee, has now every eh^ce of beii^ ancconied. 
Huta and comfortablo tenia are everywhere to be met 
with ; the manual labour is much leas aerere, as many 
parties oae machinery, worked by steam enginee, to 
raise the day from their pits. A Btranger traversing' 
the divings, around Ballaial, at the pieeent monient> 
would be astonished at the snort of the steam engine in 
almost every quarter. Churches and ministers of 
religion are now established upon all the gold fields ; 
and the example the latter set, and the doctrines they 
inculcate, have tuueliorated the rode and chaotic condi- 
tion of society. 

There were no i^ular clergymen on the gold-fields 
at first, but there was a yoang man who preached every 
Sunday morning. He apparently belonged to the 
Methodists, as he made use of their hymns ; but his 
theology was of a wild, exuberant, and incongruous 
character, something like Edward Irving's after he left 
the Church of Scotland. Egotism was &e blot upon 
his preaching. 

I could have listened to this etiange man's words for- 
houra. No person knew where he resided, or eves his 
name. He appeared at the same hoar every Sunday, 
book in hand, and took his stand on the usual spot ; 
when the service was concluded he strode away, hudly- 
replying to the civilitieB of those who had assembled. 

In traversingthe country districts, which are partially^ 
reclaimed and cultivated, the traveUer frequently comea- 
upon spots where the dead have been interred. A few 
months ago, in traversing coie of the most deneely- 
eettled agricultural districts in Australia, I come sud- 
denly upon a burying ground. The day had been fine, 
as usual — for a bad day is a rare and exceptional case- 
in Australia. JFar and wide waved the yellow grain, 
that unanswerable symbol of civilisation. As my hor&e- 
was goii^ at a quiet pace, I was close to the spot which, 
from tbe groups of graves, appeared to be tl^ buiying- 
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place of the districi^ before I was aware of its existence. 
The cemetery of tlie old settlers was about eight milea 
of^ and this ground was for those persons who died 
without Menda or money, the " loafers" of the district 
There are many such spots ia the Australian Bush^ 
where the unknown and unrecorded dead lie buried — 

Ttew have no tropMes ; no memorial shriue. 

We Iniow not of Uieir place 

Midet Che dim Talleja, with a secret flow ; 

Thar Ufee, like sliepherda' reed notes Ei^ and low. 

Have paBwd and left no trace. 
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AN jLFTERNOOIf OS BALLAR4.T. 

■On b bright warm day in December I w^ked on boanl 
the Geelong steamer, lying at the Qneen's "Whai^ 
Melbourne, en route for Ballarat. Business of an argeat 
■character called me away, racier nn'willingly, as I tras 
bat partially recovered from severe sickness, and by no 
means anticipatod the usual gratification horn a jonmey 
"through the wild bush. 

We were soon under steam threading our way through 
innumerable crafts of all sizes and descriptions yrhich 
throng the Yarra at this part, then after gliding along 
for a few miles through dense tea tree acmb, which. 
iiinge the banks of the river, we eme^d into a dif- 
ferent scene where the Yarra diaembogoes its waters into 
Hobson's Bay. Here a magnificent view presented 
itself as the steamer pressed through a hundred of tha 
very finest ships that the world could boast, hardly one 
under 1^00 tons, and many double the size. Soma 
were decorated with gay fiaj^ and the Union Jack or 
the stars and stripes were conspicuously displayed, 
flaunting over many of these leviathans of the de^ 
Far out lay three ships tc^ether, superior in appearance 
to those we had passed. I did not expect the Bteamer 
would approach them, bat the captain was asked to take 
passengers on board from one of them. They were 
Black-ball liners, all fine ships ; hut one, however, had 
an intense and peculiar interest for me, and I was 
strangely agitated, as the steamer went right past her, 
.at reading the name paintnd in large letters on her bow. 
It was only about a week before that I had been 
eagerly watching for the arrival of thia ship, and I had 
come out most anxiously during a gale to boaid her. 
A very dear relation had sailed &om Xirerpool in that 
veesel to join me, and right glad and proud was I to see 
4;he good ship in port. The various events of that day 
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now posBod beforo me just as tlic; occarred. I re- 
membeied heaitating at the Sandridge pier as to whether 
I should ventuie out in a, hoat on so rough a eea ; then, 
how the thoughts of my dear nephew made me regard- 
lesB of health and etonns ; how the boatmen had to tack 
to reach the ship, and how the heavy seas broke otst 
UB ; but, I was unconscious at the time of everything ; 
my eyes were metted on the Horizon, but my thoughts 
were on the home and the ftienda of my young days, 
on far different times and scenes. Seventeen long years 
had passed since I had quitted the home of my youth 
and my two brothers who were very dear to me. Like 
the majority of the younger branches of what is termed 
respectable families, it had been my destiny to seek my 
fortune abroad, and a delicate constitution had induced 
me to select Australia as my future home. I had been one 
of the earliest colonists of Victoria, and had taken a 
part in not a few of its early stru^les. Mine had been 
a chequered fortune, but I had alwa^ paid twenty 
shillings in every fluctuation, and maintained the 
character of an honest man. Time had passed in this 
battle of life quickly, for now it seemed but as yester- 
day that I had left home. The departure was vivid, and 
the latter portion of my car^r appeared like a dream, 
as if it had all passed in a sii^le night. I remembered 
this nephew at the time I left Scotland, a bright hoy — ■ 
a fine stout dashing fellow, fuU of spirit and promise : 
and the expectations of his Mends had been fulfilled. 
!Dnring the time I had been battlii^ the world in 
Austrdia he had passed an honourable caieer at school 
and University, and I was proud to read that he had even 
taken the medal for excellence in arts at our Marichal 
Collepie, where he graduated. Every letter I received 
Gontuned some information of him, and he appeared to 
be a univereal fiivourito, I was very glad that all our 
«xpectationB had been fiilfllled, and that for whatever 
rank of life he was destined he would be happy and dis- 
tii^uished. My affeotionate regard towaids my nephew 
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me Kciptocated by him, and he annoimced at leingth his 
inteotioaiof joiniiigmem Victoria. It woold be nneless 
to describe the gratification which this annonncement 
gave me. I anticipated the greatest pleasnre from our 
leonion. Our tastes were very similar, and bo I looted 
£)rwaid anxionsly to his amval, counting tiie hours 
until the Horizon shoold be signalised. No Teasel had 
ever entered the port in which I felt the same interest, 
and as I approached her I gaaed with pleasate on bar 
grand prop<ntionB. She was a right noble ship of abont 
3,000 tons Twister, and admirably moulded vHh a 
combination <^ qnalitiee difBcolt to attain. The 
HoriEon had dropped her anchor outside the Morning 
Light, another Black-ball liner, as I came np. The 
heal^ officer was on board, and the boat had to lie oft 
for a few minutes nntil his examination was oonoi'nded. 
At last his Sag went down, to signify that all was righ^ 
and that the ship was free ftom disease. The boat 
lonnded her stem, which appeared to tower above ns 
like a castle. I was at this moment not a litUe uervoos 
at the heavy sea breaking over our quarter, and crouched 
in tiie stem J bnt recollecting myself I thought my 
nephew most be a sailor after so long a voyage, and 
would think little of my courage if he saw me a&aid of 
salt water ; so I sat bolt upright until we reached a rope 
ladder. I left Charlie a boy, tbou^t I, as I ascended 
the side and high bulwatks of the Horizon ; I shall 
now embrace him a fine fellow ; I shall have a con- 
necting link again with the home of my youth 

At length I reached the top, and gazed anxloosly 
down ou the deck, expecting bim at the ladder to receiva 
me. I saw the buetle usual upon an emigrant ship 
reaching its destination. Many anxious &ces were 
there, but none that I could mistake for my nephew. 
iTo person seemed to have noticed me mnch, and I 
descended to the main deck, and inquired of one, who- 
I supposed waa the steward, "You have a j 
named McCombie onboard ) " 
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"Tes, we had," said tha maji, "but he is dead." 
In an instant, like a flash of electricity the whole 
length and breadth of the loss, and peculiar circnm- 
stancea attending to it^ were vividly before me. The 
awful shock it wonld give hia femily — not only the loss, 
hat that his death had occnrred at sea, far from aU who 
were deai to him — the trial for me to commnnicate this 
intelligence to hia father, who doated on him, and the 
loss to myself, which I felt to be irreparable The 
scene of his death, far from those who loved him, then 
Htarted up hefoie me ; I thought of how sad must have 
been his feelings as his sand ran out, and he ap- 
proached that "bonme ftom whence no traveller 
returns ; " and last, the deaths of his mother and sister, 
at both of whose funerals I had been present. 

And still I stood on the spot, for the captain had now 
come, and I was invited into his cabin. He was a kind, 
good hearted-man, and seemed to sympathise with me. 
" He was a noble young man, yonr nephew," said he ; 
" yon would have been proud to have met him." 

The doctor of the diip now had entered, and I 
learned that my poor nephew hadfallen a victim to that 
dread and insidious disetise — pulmonary consumption. 
How many of the hnghtest and most promising hare 
&Qen a prey to the same destroying sconi^. " Those 
whom the gods love die yonng^' — the best are always 
, the first taken away from ns ; the nnamiable remain. 

The reader may now nndeistand the reason why I 
was so much interested in the " Horizon," and why I 
glanced with such melancholy interest on her stately 
masts and noble outline, as the steamer swept round 
her towards Mother "Black-baller," where a whole 
bevy of passengers for Geelong and BaOarat were 
taken on hoard. 

Having rounded Gellihrand's Point and light-house, 

the steamer was fairly out of Hobson's inlet, and in the 

large bason of water known aa the Bay of Port PhiUp. 

I sat in a moody reverie for some time, my thoughts &r 

v2 
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sway, when I vaa roused by the motioa of the steamer, 
%-hich, now that we had quitted the Mendly shore of 
the WUliamstown neck of land, began to be disagree- 
&bl& We 'weie ranning in a parallel line with th.« 
entrance to the bay opening bom Bass' Straits, and we 
had the fdl force of the heayy sea whict set in, knock- 
ing the steamer about like a mere plaything. Many of 
the passengers were sick, and I confess to feeling rather 
iU, and I began to walk about and admire the noble 
land and sea prospect which was rolled ont like a 
panorama. The vast sheet of water, usually tolerably 
calm, was seething and boiling around me ; but at a 
distance its deep blue changed under the bright aun- 
shine to cerulean, over a wide expanse of sea. The bay 
was girdled by vast chains of mountains, edged by wb^ 
seemed a. mile or two of plain, but which experience 
told me was, in many instances, from thirty to forty 
miles in breadth. Amongst these ranges Mount Mace- 
don, Plenty, Dandenong, Blackwood, Station Peak, and, 
away seaward, EJiea, and the mountains towards Cape 
Otway, were all conspicuous, silent, solemn, but watch- 
ful, like guardians of the country. 

The Bay of Port Philip is entered by an opeuii^ 
from Bass' Straits, thiou^ which the tide rushes 
between two bold headlands or cliffs, named Point 
itfepean and Queen's Cli£ At the latter, a watering 
place of considerable celebrity has been formed, and it 
is certainly a most romantic spot. The white honsBS 
seem to nestle in a sheltered nook jnst inside tbe cliffy 
which protects them from the violence of the storms 
from seaward. On a fine day the point overlooking the 
entrancejust by the lighthouse is a fiivourite promenade, 
being often thronged with persons in holiday attaxe, 
who have come here in quest of health. Far down, 
hundreds of feet below, rolls the current, with the ships 
entering and departing. On the opposite side of the 
entrance, the btu^ ataring scalp of Point Sfepean pre- 
sents itseli To the IkEI is the bay, with its bold 
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indented coast ; not far off is mount Eliza, coveTed with 
trees, and, as the radiant sunshine glows on them, it is 
wonderful to mark their diversity of colouring, from 
light brown and hazel, to dark, sombre, deep green. To 
the right is the ocean, with ita melancholy and monoto- 
nous dash, like solemn mnaic, and Airther on, the bold 
headland of Cape Otway, and its rocky and percipitoua 
coast. There are several pretty little townships nestling 
here and there, in little recesses along the coast, between 
the heads and the main cities of Melbourne and Geeloi^, 
while at the very top of the vast inland sheet of water, 
Brighton, St. Kilda, and Sandridge display their villab 
and splendid rural residences to great advantage. The 
rough sea made me regret that an unfortunate clicam'- 
stance hftd prevented me fiom carrying out my original 
intention of proceeding to Ballarat overland on horse- 
back. 

A few days before, happening to observe an advei^- 
tisement of a mare for sale, highly recommended, with 
reference to a well-known hotel in Melbourne, I at once 
proceeded to the place and examined the animal, which 
was well adapted for my purpose. The owner seemed 
an English fanner of the middle rank, and informed 
me that he bad a farm 'near Caetlemaiue ; that he did 
not like riding in public conveyance with " all aorts of 
people," and therefore had ridden down ; but that it 
would be too much for the mare to return, and he had 
resolved to overcome his virtuous scruples against 
riding with " all aorta " in " Cobb'a," and take the con- 
veyance home. He further said that his name was 
Thomas Taite, and that Lis neighbours gave him the 
sobriquet of " Honest Tom Taite." The landlord 
seemed to be on excellent terms with Honest Tom, and, 
he nodded to one of the first merchanta of the colony, 
who just then passed, and who acknowledged tha 
rec(^nition. We came to terms, and I said that I 
would take the mare, but as one of the ahoes required 
altering, he despatched the ostler to the forge with her ; 
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and, meoDtime, in company with my vexj &stidicniB 
frigid, I proceeded bi Ute bank, drew the money, and 
paid and received & receipt I parted with him, and 
went about other bueinees, vbete I was detained some 
tune. I than vent after the mare, qnd on my way 
met the oetler, and inqoireijl where ha had left my 
mare. 

"Your maieT «ud he, with a bewildered ]o(A. 
" Wby, did you pay for hex I" 

"Yea," I replied. 

" Then," said he, " the man is a villtu^, for lie has 
gone off with the maie." 

I could hardly believe him, and at first blamed 
"Tom" for using the mare after he was paid; but as 
time passed on, and he did not re-appeor, I became 
alarmed, and iuquired of the landlord about him. To 
my extreme mortificatioo, I found that be only knew 
biiii as a customer, aud was now anxious to disown his 
acquaintance as far as possible. I went, without 
any further delay, and placed the matter in the hands 
of the police ; but by tiiis time " Tom " bad, do doub^ 
made good use of bis time, and clearwl out of town. I 
at once set the money down as lost ; hut I was Dot 
withont hopes that tbe police would yet bring me oooe 
more face to face with my fastidiously-Tirtoous ao- 
quaintanco— " Honest Tom Taite." I was not so much 
vexed at the loss of the money as at the bare-iaced 
manner in which I had been duped. I felt sad and 
.dieappointed at another melancholy example of the 
baseness of human nature. I was never more cont- 
pletely deceived in any one than in Mr. Taite, and I 
had had eighteen yeats' experience of colonial sharpers. 
I did not for a moment think of buying anotliBl 
roadster, but proceeded on my journey by the puldic 
conveyances of the colony, 

J did not recover from the attack of sea sickneBs 
until we had turned to the right, aud weie sheltered 
by tbe Bellerine hills, when the sea again 1 
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pladd, and I was Bufficiently recoTered to look aionnd 
me. The town of Geelong is beautifully planted at 
iba end of the Bay of Coiio ; it lesta on a long ascfflit, 
gntduaUy rising from the water's edge, and has an 
crzcellent appearance as the eye rests on it from tho 
bay. It'ia tike second town in Viotoria, taking every- 
thing into aeconnt, although for business and popolation 
Ballarat is at present considerably before it The 
houses are built mostiy of freealone, of a yellow colour, 
which gives them a delicate appeaiance. There era 
znany very fine public buildings, and the private houses 
and shops have a more substantial look than those of 
any otl^er Australian town. As the stranger ascenda 
oneof the main streets to the top of the ascent, he finds 
that there is no hustle, as in Melbourne. On the con- 
tiury, all is qniet, and suggestive of the calm repose of 
an old-fashioned country town in England. Arrived 
At the brow of the bill , he will have a noble and 
picturesque, view, such as will reconcile him to the spot 
At his feet lies the bay — ite glassed and shining waters 
resplendent like silver gUttehng in the aunghuie. To 
the right is Station Peak, raising ite bold, ru^^ out- 
line &om the long, rolling plains, which seem to stretch 
away for many nulea in the distant landscape ; and to 
the left are Bellerine Hills, Queen's Cliff, and Mount 
Eliza. On his eye becoming nlore satiated with this 
iview, he has but to turn round, and it will range over 
a noble prospect. Loi^ plains, deep woods, lined 
by sUvei streams, and the back ground filled up by 
noble mountain ranges, rearii^ their blue sununita to 
the doada. 

On arriving at Gkelong, I went at once to the book- 
ing o&» of Cobb's telegraph line, and eeoured a ticket 
by the morning coach for Ballarat. This tine is just 
:as popular between Geelong and the western di^nge, 
as between Melbourne and tiie great gold mines aroand 
Caetlemaine and Bendigo. Who is Cobb, is often 
asked, who owns so vast a namber of coaches, and 
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vluwe convefftucos are so popular} It is, howevei^ 
Tery qneetionable if tke gentlemaa is awaie of the 
extent to irhicli his itune lias spread. 

Mr. Cobb waa an American, and haa retained loi^ 
^o to his native omuitiy. He started a line of coa- 
reyaocea fiom Melboome to Castlemaine some time 
afbei tbe gold diacoveries. It vea done on a proper 
Byetem. Mr. Cobb had spirit to buj good hoiaee, to 
get first-clt»a American coachee, to employ good Yankee 
whips, and in a couple of years or bo he had been so 
exteoBiTely patronised, that he sold out, .and retired 
with a moderate fortune. Still, more coaches were 
required, and still Cobb'a coaches kept increasiDg 
until dietoicta, whose very existence Mr. Cobb did not 
dream of, now had his conveyances flying along their 
thoroughfares. A friend of mine recently purchased 
the line from Cobb's successor, and the horses and 
coaches were valued at £35,000. The different lines 
are now in the hands of sev^^ new proprietors, as the 
whole became too gigantic an undertakii^ for any 
individual. There were three coaches belonging to 
" Cobb " lunning daily between Ballarat and Geelong, 
besides seveial belonging to opposition companiesL 

At five minutes to ax the coach, drawn by six gio; 
horses, drew up before the office of Cobb and Co., 
Malop Street. In a few seconds the whole fifteen seats- 
were occupied ; the clerk examined each paaser^^s. 
ticket, which apparently was satisfactory. Six o'clock 
chimed, and with a loud shout to the horses faaa. the 
driver, we went off at a hard canter. The sun vas- 
rising Irom behind the Bellerine hills in a glorioii» 
purple clood, which spread about half way across the 
bay of Coria The effulgent orb looked like a laxge 
bcdl of Are. The scene so well remembered by me in 
the Hall of Ebiha* started into my mind ; I recollected 
the passage well, " An infinity of elders, with stresniing 
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leaide, pnd afrits in complete aimonr, had prostrated 

themselTea before the ascent of a lofty eminence, on 
the top of -which, upon a globe of fire, sat the fot- 
midable Ebilia." I have been an unwilling admirer of 
thia scene ; for vhile I could not sofBciently condemn 
the apparent levity of the writer, the sublimity and 
grandeur of the conception had captivated me. I 
could now imagine that I beheld Ebilis in person, 
deaoribed aa a young man whose noble and r^ular 
fisatnres seemed to have been tarnished by mal^nont 
Tapoors, in whose large eyes appeared both pride and 
despair, while his flowing hair retained some resem- 
blance to that of an angd of light In his hand, 
which thunder had blasted, he swayed the lion sceptre 
that canses the monster Onianbad and all the powers of 
the abyss to tremble. He assDmed form and shape, 
and to my mind's eye be sat on an enormous globa 
before me ; and there also approached across the glassy 
terraces, for anch the hay seemed, the caliph and 
14'ouionibaT, and the ambulating spectres stalking slowly 
on, absorbed in profound reverie. All passed bd'ore 
me like a scenic representation, and I was buried in 
profonud meditation. It was a happy but brief moment^ 
fop I was soon awakened to the living world by a scream, 
and on arousing, observed two of the passengers throw 
themselves wildly out of the conveyance, the women 
screaming dreadfully, and the horses careering down a 
steep hill. The drag had broken with sach violence as. 
to throw the coachman from his seal^ when happOy the 
passei^er who sat next him seized him with a firm graap, 
holding him untilhehadrecoveredhisplace. Fortunately, 
although a steep, it was a shorty declivity ; foe finding- 
no check on the heavy conveyance, which pressed on 
thMQ from behind, the horses went oif hke the wind. 
In a moment we reached the bottom, and were ascend- 
ing the hill on the other side, which was steep enough 
to pull -up any animals. The two passengers who had 
thrown themselves out came up looking rather foolish. 
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And we pniaued our jonmey to the first stage, whue » 
coach was etationed. in case of accixleiit^ The breaking of 
the drag is about aa hazardaoB an event aa can occor in 
descending a long incline, and is certain to be attended 
with accidents, particularly, aa ia often the case, whmp 
the Toad winds and toma aboat the hilL An accidaot 
of the kind recently occuired in the descent to Bacchiw 
Marsh ; the whole team, with the conveyance, west 
over at one of the turns, and every one of the b(«aai 
IdUed. The passeogeis all managed b> throw tittaa- 
selres out ; and it waa very singulaf that not od* 
of them was injured. I wasin one of the "Argaa" line 
of coaches to Castlemaine on an occaoon whui the 
asme accident occorred at Elphinatone. I found myself 
out in a moment^ but never could discover whether I bad 
been ejected by a jolt, or in mere nervonanees bad 
thrown myself oat, withont being conscious of the cu<- 
camstance. A sailor who was iu the ooaoh lay down, 
as he said, in the hold, that is below the seata, and 
escaped any ii^ury. I am half indlned to think his 
course about as prudent^ perhaps, as any that could he 
adopted, when horses run away with a ooach, as persoui 
jumping out are likely to be killed by the iialL 

About half-past eight the coach was delayed ^len 
DiinuteB, for a breakfast of the most substantial characteiv 
including the standing bush-dish, beef-steaks wid onimub 
The qhinamen, who were in the coach, sat next ma^ 
and I being the only passenger in gentlemen's gwh^. 
lieBtowed some civilities on " John," as eveiy ChioAmwi 
is termed. They appeared poor, harmless creatoie^ 
«nd I didmy best to accommodate them. I had often 
observed Europeans use them ill, and refooe either ia 
fdt down at table, or even to ride in the same seat wHli 
them in public conveyances. This was not the cas« oa, 
ithe present occasion, and they got on comfortab^ 
enough, as they slept nearly over th« whole xov/ba. 
There are large numbeis.of these people at all the oUL 
4iggings. The influx has been so great that the Legia* 
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lature Iuib been imder the necessity of using effbito to 
pravaiit &eir inciease, and a heavy poll-tax is charged 
npon all ivho land in Victoria. The Ghineae do not 
dig pit^ bat gtnteially ke^ about worn out diggii^s, 
\raabing old stu^ or seatcliing about deserted boles. 
They seem a haiiiiless isce, but tbeir proceedings at 
Singapore, and in othei possessions of Great Britain, 
tend to show that tbey aie dangerous when they become 
numerically powerful. I observed with pleasure tbat^ 
al&ough my fellow passengers were in the garb of the 
d^gings, and appeared working men, tbey behaved 
with singular propriety. Tbey were -well-condnctod, 
sensible persons, who interfered with nothing beyond 
their own bnsineas, and the politics of tbe cdony, ia 
whidi every person has a pecuniary interest The 
. driver, who was a showy fellow, was an exception. He 
sat down to breakfast and attempted some " badinc^e," 
and volunteered to relate some anecdotes, whose evident 
tendency woe not qver moral ; but he received no 
encouragement from any one. He was allowed to pro- 
ceed uninterrupted, but no person either repbed to, or 
noticed him. He seemed rather disconcerted, and brought - 
tbe relation of these reminiscences to a speedy close. 
' We now passed the long plains that lie to the west. 
The MoorrabooJjfor the first thirtymiles, lay almostinour 
way, and we passed close to the Annaki Hills, which 
were on the other bonk of that river. The land is of 
excellent quality, but I was much disappointed at 
observing ^ small quantity cultivated ai^ reclaimed 
to the uses of civilised life. The road was crowded 
with loaded waggons proceedii^ to Bollaiat ; many of 
those vehicles had six horaea ; and none less than four. 
I hardly observed a common dray on the road ; they 
^ve been completely superseded by wagons, and tbe 
latter, in their turn, will shortly disappear, and the 
iron horse will take Uieir place along this line wH^ tbe 
surplus for the population of Ballarat. 

On quitting the plains we traveised a loi^ deep 
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foreet which had the mual pecnlianties of the Anatraliiui 
hush. The trees veie gnailed, stunted, ttnd most foi' 
bidding in appearance ; the gitoimd rose and fell with 
&ose andden undulations peculiar to Australiaa sceueiy; 
and mile after mile was passed without anything to 
break the monotony, except hera and there a roadside 
inn, and the crowdk of loaded wagons, through which 
the driver had much difBcuIty in threading Im way, 
particularly where the tracks were narrow. It surprised 
me that the conveyances could proceed at all, but I was 
tenfold astonished that they could proceed along daring 
night at the rate which they make. Accidents do 
occasionally occur, and a coach had been upset a few 
days before I went up in consequence of coming in 
coUiaion with a waggon. In one of the night coaches, 
too, a man slipped off the back seat in a sudden jolt ; 
he was caught by an apron strap and dragged some 
distance. On the accident being discoTered the man 
was dead. 

We emerged from the bush, passed through Bnnin- 
gon^ a rising town, and through a more open and 
fertile country. About one o'clock we came to the 
Ballarat diggings, but it was another hour before the 
coach reached tiw Goremmeut township, and drew up 
at Bath's Hotel 

I had not been at the place since the first discovery 
of gold in 1851, when the great rush eusaed. I was 
therefore, after I had fairly mastered the localities 
able to form a good opinion of the surprising changes 
which a few short years had made. I took my stand, 
near the hospitel, on the highest ground, and had a 
splendid panoramic view of the world-famed Ballanit. 
J had stood on the some spot on the occasion of my 
former visit ; then the whole valley and the hills aronud 
were clothed in verdure, except on one nm^ll point 
opposite m^ which ran down from a more considerable 
hiU, although hardly a portion of it, and wheire, peiy 
haps, a few thousand diggers mig^t have been assembled. 
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Kow the wliole of the vast TTolley, &b fax aa the eye 
. «onld Teach, was cxowded with honsBB and testa. The 
old Goldea Point, aa it was termed, waa still visible, but 
Hke all the other aurrounding Bpaces of vacant land, 
not a blade of grass or vegetatioD was visible ; nothing 
but the white and yellow clay which had donbtleas been, 
turned over and over in some apota in quest of tha 
precious metal — 

Far M the eye oould reach, no tree is seen — 
Xarth (dad ia niunt sconu the lively green. 
, Eightinfironlof where I atoodjboundingthe viewin 
tiiat quarter, and by far the most conaplcnous objectin 
the Btirring and diversified )aud8cax>e, was Momit 
Waraneep, a regular gem of natural beauty, rising up 
Abruptly in aolitaiy magnificence without any com-- 
panion of its solituda Ita sides were thickly covered 
with trees, and a dense fire raged on one point, the 
flames rising in lurid clouds, or dancing and shooting, 
in long pyramids and apiies of fiame over the tall forest. 
Conspicuous everywhere were the engine-houses working 
the 'rorious " leads." I may her.e state that at Ballaiat 
there is hardly such a thing aa aolitary digging The 
mlneis are associated into companies, with regularly- 
Icept books, and a secretary and treasurer, usually contain- 
ing as many aa one hundred partnera. The plajit^ in tho 
shape of engiuea and machinery,, often costs from one to 
two thousand pounds, and it not seldom happens that the 
vast amoimt of labour required to sink a shaft, will run 
over a period of twelve months, during which time the 
' proprietary receive no return for their labour and capitaL 
The blast is daily going ; the shaft often descends ftom 
200 to 400 feet through the solid masses of rook ; the 
labour is so herculean, and the hope of profit so distant^ 
that it is surprising persons should be found to under- 
take those gigantic works. The gain is, however, at 
times enormouB, as when the " lead " is struck, the fortu- 
nate parties come on extenaive pockets of solid gold. 
The paitneiB in the other companies live in expectation 
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tint some day they will be equally sncceMfdl ; and I 
found tbat the minority of the minera, whether workup 
in large or small parties, were suatained hy the pleasing 
of hc^. I went to see the Cosmopolitaa Coinpany'» 
shaft. Ihere were, I imderstood, about seventy Bxembeis 
in this association. Th^ had an engine with all thft 
necessaij spparatna, and had opened a daim not &r 
from the hospital and got down about three hundred 
feet. Many of the miners had become involved, and 
had been under the necessity of selling their shares to 
o^italists who often obtained from five to ten ahaze^ 
and employed labonreis to work them, as it is a role in' 
those societies that the woA may be done by proxy. 
Many original holders had been compelled to mortgt^, 
their shares to boarding-house beepers and the ownen of 
hotels; BothatbythetimetheclftiiawouldbeoomBreaUy 
lemnnenttive, the majority of the original holders most^ 
&Dm the necessitiea of the case, have placed themselves- 
beyond the reach of benefit. I went down into the 
bowels of this mountain, where many hundred feet 
belbw the surface of the ground men were opening up 
"drives," or -long narrow corridors, running in every 
direction that it is possible for themnch-piized "lead"' 
to have taken. The descent here is in an iron pail^ 
which is taken up and down with the utmost celeri^ 
by machinery, worked at the mouth of the shaft. £ 
was anxious to ascertain the manner in vhich they 
hlasted the rocks in the shafts at a great dist^ce under- 
ground, and found that the " last man " below, who 
fiied the fusee, had no other means of escape hut tha- 
bucket, which waa drawn up as quickly as possible by hi» 
companions at a preconcerted signal. As might b& 
expected, many accidents do occur in hlasting, in which: 
human life is sacrificed ; and I was shown a shaft 
where three men were killed, in comtequenee of their' 
believing the fiisee had gone oat, but at the very 
moment they had rashly descended under this im- 
pression, the ezplodon toc^ place, which totally 
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Ottered their bodies to atoms. An acddent which 
QiTeatened to he fintal occnned on the day I ^bb oa 
Bdlarat A poor fallow waa workiBg at the bottom of 
fite shaft, and a small piece of rock accidently fell on 
his bead and stnnned him. His companions working 
the windlass above beard bjm moan, and harried to his 
assistance. He was senseless, and having been, with Teiy 
great care lemored to the nearest tent, medical add was. 
obtained. He recovered, but was never able, I have 
since been informed, to work at the mines ; and he was 
nnder the necessity of selling his share and retiring to 
some relativea who owned a farm in the country.* 

* The followii^ soooiuit from the pen of a BftUai^t mmar, of 
hli pennmaJ eiperieuca of nanvir escapeE, will be intereiting : — 

" Many hiive been the dsntbi from mining BcoiiieiitB ; butBome 
iDEtiBiictw of escape are among the most miniculoiu things I erer 
heard of. I remember, aboat tliree or four years ago, a man vho 
had been warkiDg glongnde of me on Golden Point, was working 
• bole on Bakery Eil£ I tbink — uncommonly deep it was for- 
thoee d^, I beheve it was the deepest hole on B^larat at the 
time. Wet), he was on the ni^t watcb. He had been beIo«r 
tte first shift, and I bad come up for supper, but being very tired; 
he took a seat on the bucket, wbidi wu ituiding near the mootlt 
of the ahaft, and somehow dozed off to sleep. Presently one oF 
the men called ont, "Bill, ain't you for any supperl "AU 
right," says he, " I'U come directly ; " bnt poor fellow, he was 
toosle^iy, and went nodding again, with bis head right over the 
BbsCt ,' he got drowsier end drowsier, and nodded h^d-forentoat 
down. His menheard bim go, and rushed to the windlass, and 
vou may fancy thar astonishment, a seeimd or two after, to bear 
tiitn tdsgingout — in rather a faint Trace, ceitamly — "Heann-op." 
Tea, ;^ had tumUed down a hole «bo«t 170 feet deep, and was. 
conqganttiTely unhnrt ; certainly his head and back were braised,. 
^ for, in going down, he had performed a sneeeniou of aomersaults,, 
striking Mb head and back ^ the way down. I don't think Biil 
erer went to sleep on the stage agiju. IVe tM rather shy of a. 
ie«t on the bucket myself since. 

" But that was nothing to the man on Uie White Horse, id 
No. 6, I think it was ; they had just bottomed, and were putting- 
up a <duin ; the bole was lUiout 200 feet deep. This man, I for- 
get his name, was drdng somediing to the piropet-heads over the 
shaft, when all at once his foot slipped, and down he tumbled 
ttn^ht ; he fell dear, and did not toodi a^er idde, but went 
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Ill traversing the crowded t]ion)iigIi£iiee of BaUanrt, 
I was anrpriaed at its extent and &e vaat amoiutt'irf 
'traffic. Tlie hotels and stores were endless ; appearing 
to occupy mile after mile of street, and the minority oi 
them seemed to have a fair share of patronage. Ute 

vluii^ to tbe bottom. One □{ Ui« well-boudg whb an, and tlie 
bucliet wM Btaoding on it, which he just etruck with Ma cheat, 

vad fell in the well, where there was t, foot or two of water. Of 

-conrae 'thay tfaou^t he mttst bs etone dead ; bnt he waa not. 

They got lum up, and Dr. Kenwortfay wu Boon on tbe spot; du 

•only Becioua injuiy the man had Buetained was a fracture of the 
4^i^A.batie. In a short time he was quite recovered. 

"Another wonderful escape tooh place on the Frenchman's 
lead, just on the brow of SehaEtopol Hill. A man waa drawing 

^slaba, in a hole near the Malakoff ; he waa taldiig' theln out 
upwards, and had got to within 100 feet of the top. Most ot tbe 
ground waa dry rock, and the space behinif the slabs waa filled 
ira with loose atone and rubbish. He was standing on a stage, 
wliich was hanpng by two ropes. Well, the man waa incautioaa 
enough to tear off the battens troia the slabs for some distance np 
I — I think all die way ; the consequence was, that as soon as w 
got out of the claj into Ihe rock, liere waa nothing to hold tha 
-slaGs up, and thirty or forty feet came rolling down on him Ufag 
a shot ; slabs, dirt, and atones, some of them two or three hundred 
wraght, filled up the ahaft for several feet, and of courae DoUung 

■oould be seen or heard of the poor chui below. Hiis occurred 

-about noon, juit after he had comeback from dinner. Of courae, 
a crowd was soon on the spot, and to work they set, getting out 
the stuff so as to get at the poor fellow's bod; ; after a few honra' 
work, however, ^ey found out that he waa siiU alive, and to the 
utter astonishment of everybody, about eleven o'clock he waa got 
up very liUle hurt, after being for- upwards of ten hours buried 
tmder several tons of rock and dirt. 

' "It has always struck me as strange that SO few acddents 6t 
a fatal nature have occurred in blasting, especially when Om total 
inerperience of almost all the men in any work of the nature ie 
taken into consideration. I think there waa only one man killed 
in this way on Ballarat, and that was on the Gravel Pits : Uiece 
were a good many accidents on Frenchman's and White-hon^ 
hot none of them were fatal in their results. The most aeriomi 

•occurred in the Bedan claim, No. EO, Frenchman's : two mxai 
wrae charging a hole, tbey hod got it half tamped up, when ot£ H 

^rent. l%e man who was holding the tampmg iron— Aildr«w 
Doug^ was hia nafue— -got the most hurt ; he was nntire^ 

Uinded, one eya quite deaboyed, and the sight of the oUMa^^gwl«, 
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pBBBenger would here and there be inclined to imagine 
he waa iu a crowded market town tn England, instead 
of a tomiship on the Yictoria gold-fields, wliich had no 
existence a few yeais ago, and which had erieen as if 
bj the commaad of an enchanter. The Government 
township, where the land has been sold, and where the 
buildingB are mostly of a permanent character, is prettily 
situated on a hill, nearly oppoaite to the old Golden 
Point Five or six banking houses are here established 
in excellent buildings. Bath's Hotel is one of the largest 



e v/aa a long while in a very precarioas state, but eventu&Il; he 
rsoovered hia health ; but I believe be has never got back hii 
sight. The other man was not so badly injured. I myself wu 
once down a hole when a shot went off ; we were buiing out one 
that had missed fire ; we had got out the tamping fortunately, 
and were just bursting the cartridge when it exploded. I never 
ahall forget the blaze of intense light that burst upon my eyes ai 
I rolled back, stuniied for the instant, nor the thiek dnrlmeeB that 
followed. My first impression was, that I was blinded ; however, 
oa getting to the smface, I found I was unhurt, and so was my 
mate ; we were as black as chinmey-aweeps. Our eyee smarting 
dieadfullj ; but after a wash we went down, recharged the shot, 
•nd fired it oS*. 

" Some few deaths have occurred from ropes breaking, but not 
BO many as might be supposed. The most eitraordinaij was the 
case at the Gravel Tita, where a new rope broke the first time of 
its being used ; the poor fellow was Mlled o|i the spot. It la 
supposed that tjie rope had got burnt with vitriol, at least that 
was the only way uie drcumatance could be accounted for ; it 
caused a good deal of alarm at the time, and for a long while 
afterwards men always tested new ropes before a man was trusted 
on them. Another death from rope-breaking occurred on the 
Ternble lead. It was rather singular ] buckets of dirt and mes 
had gone up on it all day long, and just at the close of the day's 
work it bi-oke with an empty bucket, which fell right on the man's 
head; he wa* dead before they got him out of the hole. The men 
would not work the clajm after, and the lead got deserted for the 
time, and was not retaken up for two or three years. It was a 
terrible dufier anyhow, every ounce of gold gut from it coat £20 
I'H swear ! " 
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in Victoria; and in the morning, about siz of CobVi 
coaches start from it for Ararat, G«elong, Melboame, 
and other pUcea. The town of Ballarat is not supported 
hj the di^inga near it, for unices by skilled labour and 
machinery, no gold is turned out diere now. It lot 
become the coabK and emporium of a number irf 
ecattered fields that feed it and ita trade and conse- 
quence. Around it lie Ararat, Smytli's Cteek, Creswick, 
and a host of similar places. Bushes frequently take 
place to other spots, and the Ballarat stores aend 
branch eetabliehmenta to tliem, which, of course, aanst 
to keep up the parent warehouses. The majority of those 
new places are quickly deserted, and when liiey have 
passed their eliminating point, hnsiness begins to dis- 
appesf, and everything to wear a depressing appearance. 
The atore-keepera are all on the alert to sell off, and 
depart to some more favoured spot ; but no person has 
means or inclination, to invest. I may here mention 
that some of these rushes have been upon private pro- 
perty, and the diggers have allowed the owners fair 
value. In one case, is Mr. Kussell's paddock, near the 
Camhamrush,ashigh as^STperacrewasp^d; which 
muet be an enonnoas fortune to the owner, who obtained 
the land at the upset price of £1 per acre. When I 
was at Ballarat, Pleasant Creek and Camgham were 
the favourites. I'he one was .just failing in interest, 
while the other had hardly attained its popularity. 
The only miniug operation which gives a substantial 
appearance to a digging, is the deep sinking, where 
steam is used to work the machinery ; for when, one of 
these great undertakings is established, apermanent cha- 
racter is at once given to the place. The most prominent 
characteristic in all gold d^ging, whether by individual 
exertion or associated enterprise, is the extreme uncer- 
tainty of the result. In the richest gullies of Forest 
Creek and Bendigo, I have often observed one digging 
j«rty, or digger, who worked on a claim, obtaining no 
reward for his, or their, herculean exertiona ; but 
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next digger might have one of the leada mn through a 
comer of his claim, or pit, and thus secure a few hun- 
dred pounds worth of gold dost, and another might hare 
the lead run through the whole of his claim, and make 
an enormauB fortune. Some uncertainty prevailB about 
the deep sinkings at Ballarat, Ararat, and elsewhere. The 
leads, or gutters, are exactly of the same character in 
the first formation, or shallow " sinking," as in the very 
deep sinking, where the rooks have been cut through. 
In both cases the gold seems to lie in the beds of former 
rirulets or water courses, through which aoriferons' soil 
had been carried by the force of the stream, and the 
gold deposited in the holes or cavities of tiiese courses, 
irhich now form the much-talked-of pockets. My 
experience leads me to think that the gold has origin- 
ally exuded from the quartz reefs and mountain ranges, 
and'been washed down, in the course of ages, along the 
channels throngh which the vater has passed. The 
bexvj gold would be deposited in the level places, 
trhere the current had slackened its velocity, or where 
raity obstruction had presented iteelf, the %hter gold 
h^ng carried still fiuther onwards ; when the lead takes 
a quick dip, and where, of course, the water would 
liave fallen with considerable veloci^, it is utteriy 
worthless ; but at the bottom, of these descente^ and 
where the lead proceeds along a level surface, the rich 
pockets again begin to appear. The gold has origin- 
ally been in the ^rge boulders of qutotz in the ranges ; 
the heavy winter rains have been washing these away, 
and driftii^ the decomposed partdcles along the small 
creeks. Various contortions of nature have no donbt 
occurred, and a second formation of granite, sandstone, 
or elate, has been formed, upon which the very same 
thing has happened. There is, doubtless, an inex- 
haustible store of gold in the quartz reef a. The machin- 
ery for crushing quartz on Ballarat is limited, as 
compared with other diggings ; but there is one large 
establishment there, and another at Climes, belongiiig 
2 
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to the Fort Phillip Company, where there are enotmou 
Jains for burning the quartz, which, after heing with- 
drawn in a fuaed state, is suddenly cooled by water, aud 
then calcined, and the gold extracted in the uraal 
manner. Quartz washing must ultimately become 
the great source of oar gold production ; for tht 
alluvial diggings will in time be exhausted, but it will 
he ^s before these reefs can be crushed into dnst, 
and deprived of the rich ore they are so deeply impieg' 
natedwith; indeed, in a ehorttimn, gold will be procured 
only by the combiaation of skilled labour and capital 

At six o'clock, sharp, on the followii^ momiug I 
was in Cobb's Telegraph liner, en route for Melbourne ; 
and starting from the crowd of conveyances, drawn np 
opposite Bath's Hotel, we galloped off through the 
township for a couple of 'milea Turning to the lef^ 
we passed the celebrated spot on which the stotAade 
stood, where the belligerent, oi insurgent diggers, were 
attacked by the soldiers, and, in a short time, we were 
threading our way through the intricacies of the Aus- 
tralian forests. The first twenty miles of the road was 
truly bush ; short rises, altematitig with vallies, or occa- 
■ionally dead fiata, or swamps, displaying the dwarfish 
gum or eucalyptus, with here and there a specimen 
of the accacia. There was little to delight tiie eye ; 
the trees were unsigbty, twisting and turning their 
gnarled limbs in every conceivable shape and form ; and 
what surprised mo moat was the extreme uniformity of 
the scene. Wo passed along, leaving mile after mile 
behind us, and no person could discover the slightest 
change in the character of the landscape. Heavy rain 
had been threatened in the morning ; but, fortunately, 
the day turned out fine, and helped us to be delighted 
with 'nature, wild and fantastic as were the features 
here displayed. 

We reached Bellan — a dull inland township — with 
three inns, and several steles and blacksmiths' forges ; 
and set out thence on oui journey across the Pentland 
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Hills to Bacchua MarBh. The connb? liere opened np 
into one of thoBO lovely AuetiaJian landscapes on vMi^ 
tite eye rente with indescribable pleasure. Far away 
loee Mue ranges with long plains intervening, the 
whole scene being channing and picturesque. The 
f^ronnd rose and fell abruptly ; and nature appeared to 
have striven to leave on this landscape nothing for art 
to do. There vere some bold points here and there, 
peculiarly adapted for baronial residences. The time 
may soon come when each of those lovely spotfl will 
luve its appropriate mansion. 

We next reached Bacchoa Marsh — named after the 
first occupier of the land, under a squatting licence. 
The marsh is of considerable extent, and is beautifully 
situated in a hcdlow, encompassed by hills. The soil 
here is most fertile, exceedinfc in quality any I ever saw. 
The whole space is cultivated, and laid out in Eaglish- 
loaking farms. "We again ascended the steep hills to 
the east, and were soon on the plains ; over which we 
lode forty miles, and entered Melbourne about five 
o'dodt in the afternoon. 
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GOUTG EOTJND THE HORlf. 

I BAT for the last time most piobablj for a considerable 
period, gazing on the bright snnaet and ,&ir Anstialian 
sky. Tha honae wMch for many years had been my 
home, hiy quietly embosomed in woods - and gardens ; 
the bright tints of the flowers, the rich haea of the 
golden fruitage, the variegsted Terdim of the forest 
trees, all giatliLed the eye. The lesplendent glen? of 
the Yictorian Bnnset shone through the trees, and shook 
and gleamed on the glassed waters of the Bay, which 
stretched away fitr and wide before me. Half way up 
the horizon there were several me and ^ntastie shaites 
of clouds of many brilliant hues ; all &iF and delicate 
colours where here, amber, pink, saf&oa But in a few 
minutes, as the sun began to sink behind the wave^ 
the scene changed ; the spirit of beauty which had 
animated ocean and air took its depBrturs; the last 
lingering rays dietippeaied from the west ; the featorea 
of nature waned, and the beaut; of her countenanee 
&ded to a ghastly dimness. Darkness spread its mantle 
over the earth and veiled her from human eyes fiw a 
time ; but in an hour the firmament overhead was 
glittering with stars, and the Southern Cross, with 
many bright constellations, were visible. How glorious 
they seemed to shine ! I parted irom them as horn. 
old associates, tbinlriTig J never had observed them 
looking BO well It was a truly Australian evening — 
calm and genial The Aogs croaked forth their low 
monotonous song, the dash of the sea on tiie beach 
broke upon the ear, and the sounds of life from the 
distant city could be heard at times rising up into the 
tranquil n^t. £ was about to leave this land, which 
had become to me a second hom& It was a country I 
had dreamed of when a mere boy ; and it was as feir as 
I had then pictured it. I had not emigrated afteor 
having been unfortunate in an older country, but had 
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gone from my native land in the prime of youth, and 
had apent the beat part of my life in'Austratui. When 
I landed on the shores of Victoria — thcgreateat colony 
that Anstralia boaatti — it had only a few thousand 
people, with one city, containing merely a sprinkling of 
houaea. It was then almost unknown, JS^ow, its fame 
has become world wide. It contains noble cities, and 
wide cultivated districts, where the waring grain marks 
the progress of civilisation — a bustling, happy people, 
and vast wealth. It was a land I had worked hard for, 
and loved well ; but my health, and a desire to viait 
my native country and my relations, induced me to 
cross the vaat Pacific and Atlantic oceans. The new 
land contained none of my relatives, who alt inhabited 
the country of theic sires. The ties of our kindred will, 
after aU, assert their supremacy in the human breast ; 
Josepk wept when he made himself known to his 
brethren. !N'ot the length of time which had separated 
him &Qm them ; not their excessive cruelty towards 
him ; not all the honours with which he had been 
loaded by Fbaroah, could deaden the ties of fraternal 
affection. In tha pride of manhood, when the world 
looks all fair, snch feelings may he despised ; but in 
aickneaa and aflliction they will reassOTt their power. 
How many soldiers, dying on the field of battle, or 
sailors, sinking in the stormy sea, or colonists, dying in 
a far off wilderness, have longed intensely once more to 
see their relatives before they should die. 

It had originally been my intention to have returned 
to Europe by the Jted Sea ; but as I was suffering from 
asevere attack of liver complaint, I was persuaded to go 
by the Horn. I was nothing loth, as, I had for many 
years been desirous of rounding that Gape, and visiting 
those far off polar regions. I do not recollect having 
observed any account of this route, which is one of 
some little danger ; and the following general remarks 
may be interesting. The cyclones which we were 
uatbrtunate enough to meet with in the Southern ocean, 
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•re of comparativeljr rare occnrrence, no permn in onr 
■liip having met with tliem. before ; end I do beliere 
th^ upon the whole, the dengera and discomforts of 
this yojage are very mnch overrated. 

I wae advieed to select a sailing veasel in preferenee 
to a steamer, and fmding one ready to proceed, m& 
cabins disengaged, I secured two — one for myself and 
wife, and the other for my two children and servant 
For this I paid £2^0. The iitting np, including a 
doable patent awing couch, cost about £25 more ; aDd 
having little time to look, after the furnishing, thffl« 
were many things that we ought to have had, which 
were neglected. 

We had light, variable winda from the time we left 
the Australian coast nntil we had passed the Hew 
Zealand Islands, and entered that vast expanse of water, 
stretching southwards to the Pole, and eastward to 
Cape Horn and the coast of South America. The imnd 
could hardly forbear dwelling upon the loneliness of 
OUT position, winging our fl^ht across this boondiees 
waste of water, well denominated " the Desolate 
Begion," where no ship is met with, as none ever 
cross it, except homeward bound Australian vess^ 
taking this route to Cape Horn. There is hot a 
foint indication that life exists in this quarter, as tlie 
lordly albatross, or the lesser birds of ocean, seldom 
appear to greet the longing eye of the passenger. 

This vast waste on Father Neptune's domain mi^t 
not be objectionable in fine weather, with a fair wiiMl — 
' particularly in a comfortable ship, with tolerably pleasant 
companions. It was our misfortune to have very roi^ 
weather, and perhaps two of the severest burrieanes 
which have ever been experienced. The captain of onr 
ship had been fifteen times round Cape Horn, and had 
never been in such weather, and one of his passengois, 
who had been master of twenty different ships, and 
been shipwrecked on the Pacific ocean, declared he had 
never been out in such cyclonea. 
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We liad scarcely got ttoU away from the New Zealand 
coast,' when we experienced a strong southerly wind, 
which was eacceeded by thick fogs, and driezUng rains. 
The captain was a&aid of falling in with icebergs, as 
he thought the southerly breeze might haye brought 
■eveial of those erratic masses into the low latitudes 
in which we were ; and he proceeded with great 
cantion, often "heaMng to" during the night He 
seemed anxious about the safety of hia vessel, and not 
about making a crack passc^e. The clipper ships 
which ran this route often take dreadful risks — going 
&x south, and, regardless of ice and cold, proceeding at 
full speed through the icebergs round Cape Horn. In 
this manner the distance is shortened, as the globe 
eontracte materially in these high latitudes. How little 
the casual thinker can imagine, in feeding of the arrival 
of some clipper ship from Australia in sixty-three or 
sixty-four days, of the dai^is and discomforts ex- 
perienced in accomplishing such feate t and, after all, 
are they really deserving of such credit t They are of 
little benefit to the owners, as the Tessels must soon be 
worn out by the enormous strain put upon them in 
heavy weather, and the loss in sails and spars is veiy 
coneiderable. They are not desirable for passengers, as 
tiie clipper ships often have their cabins half filled 
with water, and the intelligent portion of them must 
know well the hazard they run. They are still more 
nndesirable for the poor sailors, who are kept in a very 
uncomfortable condition, and worked to death in not a 
few of those ships, and .it is to be hoped that the sra' 
ot clipper sailing is nearly over. 

After the fogs bad disappeared, we again encountered 
light and hafQing winds, until the 18th of the month, 
when we had a smart gale ; bat as we had anticipated 
tfais about the equinox, we thought nothing of the 
matter, expecting good weather, and considering all onr 
troubles at an end. How little we were prepared for what 
was in store for us 1 Three days after IJiia we had a 
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t6v&» hunicaiie, or cyclose, as nautical men term it. 
The fiigt indication iras the change of the barometer, 
trhich went suddenly down to 27. The captain was 
very mach alarmed, particularly as the blood-red moon 
had shone like a ball of fire, and set in swollen purple 
clouds on the previous evening, and there wers 
various oth^r symptons very threatening. Every sail 
was immediately furled and made secure, and sui^ 
other precautions were adopted as the utmost skill and 
experience could suggest^ both the commander and the 
facers being skilful in tiieir profession. About noOB 
the clonds became more ominous, dark, and lowering; 
The ocean was already swollen and angry, the wind 
increasing every moment. In another hour the hurri- 
cane set in with awful violenca The surface of " the 
great profound" now became distort«d and swollen. It 
whirled and eddied about with the most violent contor* 
tions, as if there were vials of wrath pent up withiq 
its bosom, which it was incumbent upon it to diago^e. 
The expression which it bore struck me at once as 
beii^ like that of a snake or hyena, charged to the fall 
with vindictivensBS and animosity, and threatening 
everything that dared to oppose ite force in the awful 
show which would be given when it finally sprang to 
grasp its prey. It was like the critical moment before 
the &tal spring, when the last terrible and insatiablB 
look, speaking of merciless destruction, is thrown 
towards the toembling victim. The countenances of 
the officeia displayed a care-worn and even frightened 
look — not from fear, but from anxiety about the cha- 
racter of the convulsion which they saw approaching. 
The hurricane burst forth, roaring among the masts 
and rigging with such terrific violence that Uie ship 
quivered under its force and fury. It was the intention 
ot our comnuoider to run before il^ but as it blew &oia 
different points, be found it necessary to lay the ship 
to, BO as to receive the force of wind and sea " broadsidQ 
on," as sailon term it. The vessel, thrown nearly on 
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her beam-endB, voiked so heaylly tbat the aeamB of 
many of her upper planks were forced open, and the 
vatei Sowed tluungh the cabins we occupied. Oar 
servant tried for some time to stop It, bat without 
Buccesa. The appearance of the vast Pacific, as viewed 
fcom the deck, was now beyond measure grand and 
impiee8ir& From the quarter where the hurricane 
came, the eye could not penetrate the lurid, murky 
clouds of vapour which hung over the water ; bat if 
portentous darkness seemed to conceal the horaoTS of 
the . scene in that direction, to windward the moon, 
which was at the Ml, shone reaplendently on the sea, 
disclosing a view such ae has seldom been looked on. 
Far away stretched these circular plains — waates of 
rolling wiateis, . over which the white, foam danced, 
qtarkUng in the quivering Hght, looking like long 
irregalar legions of white caval^, charging in full and 
maddeniug career. The force of the hurricane had the 
effect of keeping down the waves ; but as it lulled now 
and then, the dark water shot up into vast mountains 
and pyramids, which seemed to threaten to engulph 
tbe mass of iron and wood now struggling with the 
pitiless element — which rpared and shrieked in its faiy, 
aa if resolutely bent on our deatructioa :— 
Aloud the bloolieiied deep 

Tremendous rou-ed, as if aguiut a, rook 

Frojectitig dMhed ita fuiioiu waTee. Oh God ! 

Wliat wrath divine, what myatery, I cried. 

Is indicated b; these raging seas I 

For this tempestuona violenca all ittormg 

Eic«ed8. 
The force of the gale threw heavy bodies of water with 
terrihc violence against the ship, striking her side with 
that sudden, dense, violent shock which those ae- 
costomed to storms are familiar with. It is always a 
fearM sound, and rings in the eare like the artillery of 
a mortal foe storming- a citadeL It cannot be heard 
without some dread, as it is an enemy that will give 
no qoartei if it breaks in upon the tempest-tosaed 
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mariner. When the voaeel preaente a firm resistance 
and prondly meets and repels the surges, as generallj 
vaa the case here, all- is right ; but if her timben 
shake and quiver with the shock, there is cause to 
dread the result — particularly if the contest is long 
protracted, and the ship deeply laden with a dead cai^go, 
Rich as sugar or grain. 

The cyclone continued for about twelve hoars at its 
height; the passengers were tonified at its violence^ 
and even the experienced sailors had aeriona apprehen- 
nons for tbeVesseL Hod any accident occurred, l^era 
was no chance for the three hnsdred souls on board. 
The ship was in the middle of the wildest and most 
desolate ocean that is traversed, and four thousand 
miles from the nearest land, so that it would have been 
madness to launch the boats. Fortunately, we had a 
sound ship, and every precaution had been taken, bo 
that she rode the storm out without any accident 
The barometer, which had descended to nearly 27, 
Hwe slightly, to the great de%ht of the frightened 
orew and passengers. By eleven o'clock the violence 
of the hurricane had considerably abated. The sea, 
however, had now risen, and ike vessel labonrad 
severely. The long majestic loU of the gigantic waves 
of this great ocean, which extends from one pole to 
the other, and which, a little higher up, circles t^ 
globe, is grand on ordinary occasions ; but on tbis 
tiiere was something actually fearful in its violent con' 
tortiona Indeed, the ship laboured more heav^y when 
the hurricane broke, as' its very force had app^red to 
me to master the ocean and keep it down. As the 
wind abated, however, the sea rose, and the ship was 
in danger of rollii^ her masts over her sides. The 
capt«in was compeUedto pnt ber before the wind, and 
we pursued oar race, with the waves careering along 
behind, often threatening to engulph us by their vaat 
volume and strength. The working of the vessel h»d 
opened her timben above the festening, and as we wvn 
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unforhmate enough to have oni cabina opposite one of 
the masts, where the strain was most Beverely felt, the 
water ponied in upon ub, until we were eubmerged, and 
all OUT best clothes were utterly spoiled. The iashinga 
of the fumitore and boxes gave way, and everythi^ 
was knocked about the apartment with sucb violence 
as to endanger the lives and limbs of all ; and it was 
quite impossible to stand, as the lurches of the ship 
were sufficient to throw as forward with the utmost 
force. I got my two children in my arms, and laying 
hold of an iron ring fastened to a beam, managed to 
preserve them &om danger during the more violent 
portion of the storm. The captain was very happy at 
the result, and after aa absence of twelve hours on 
deck, on coming below, and entering the saloon, where 
a number of the passengers were sitting together in 
groups, he lost his footing, and was thrown over. Far 
from being annoyed or disconcerted, he laughed, and 
threw two or three somersets on the floor. This little 
bit of pleasantry did more to reassure the timid than 
an hour's conversation would have done. We bore up 
with the wet, and various other annoyances, mum 
bettor than could have been anticipated. We wen 
thankful for the escape, and hoped for good weather 
after the storm. The day after was very rough, and 
we sat shiveting in the saloon, wet, cold, and very 
uncomfortable. The sea, however, seemed to be sub- 
siding. We passed a tolerable night, but on the follow- 
it^ morning, on eme^ng from our cabins, we were 'all 
horrified to hear that the barometer had again gone 
down nearly as low a$ before the cyclone. This infor- 
mation damped the spirits of the boldest in the ship. 

The breakfast was hardly finished before thehurrieano 
had set in ; and, on reaching the deck, I found every 
exertion was being made to secure the sail, which waa 
not done without considerable trouble and dai^r. The 
ahlp was then laid to, and left to ride out the fiiry of 
the storm at the mercy of wind and sea. I thii^ I 
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Bhall nem taegei the dreaiy prospect I sat reading in 
tiM Bitloon for sereral boms, and thinting but little 
ftbont the fieice storm raging aronnd. About two 
o'clock I went np, and looked ont at our ship tossing 
ttboat at the mercy of a sea so awful and so brimful of 
msth, tltat destraction seemed iuevitabla 

During the whole of the day the atonu coutmned to 
faowl with nnremitiii^ force ; the ship rolled heavily, 
and the captain dreaded that something was wrong. 
After night&ll the dreariness of the scene incTeased, 
and the mah of the water, the clang of the pnmp^ 
and the screams of the passengers when heavy seas 
broke over the vessel, all kept the bravest from their 
sleep. Indeed, hardly as eye was closed that ni^t, 
and m&ny an anxions prayer was, no donbt, uttered for 
dayl^t Befoie morning the storm abated, and 
al^ugh the sea was very much swollen, yet the 
following day passed more comfortably. It was Sunday, 
and die captaut, as was his custom, read the beautifal 
prayers of the Church of England, with the Psalms 
and Flayers for Persons at Sea, particularly affect- 
ing under the circumstances. These cyclones are 
common, and exceedingly dangerous in the Southern 
and Indian oceans. They are explained by some 
anthers, who have compared the earth to a huge globe, 
enveloped by a coating of air, of about forty miles in 
tiiicknees, and having a definite exterior surface. A 
cyclone is an immense whirling eddy ia air, extending 
vertically from the surface of the atmosphere down to 
the earth, and moving bodily over the earth's surfecei 
In the southern hemisphere this eddy invariably turns 
in the order K.E.S.W., or in the same order as the 
hands of a watch ; while in the northern hemispberc 
in the contrary order, or K.W.S.E. 

The mere act of revolving tends to throw the ait 
straight out from the axis, as water is thrown straight 
out from the handle of a twirling mop. The air near 
the top of the atmosphere is comporstlTely ran, 
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growing more and more dense from the top towards 
the eajrth. At the top, therefore, less resistance 
is offered to the ait thrown out from the axis, and moie 
and more resistance at points lower down the axis. 
Hence the eddy will be wider at the top than below, 
and the surface of the atmoephere will appear depressed 
into the form of an inverted cone. It appears* that 
the hmricanes of ^e South Pacific ocean are cydonee, 
or revolving stomi& 2. That the order of rotation is 
N.E.S.W. 3. That they begin near the Equator, in the 
north-east portion of the South Pacific, progress first to 
the westward, next to the north-weet, and finally, 
lecarving, pass off in middle and high latitudes towards 
the south-east 

According to Professor Taraday, the electricity of the 
atmosphere, or air, is positive. - It increases as the 
temperature diminishes, and vice versa, invariably 
following diurnal and annual fluctuations of tempera- 
ture. The upper and colder regions of the atmosphere 
are an immonse reservoir of electric fluid, enveloping 
the earth, which is insulated by the intermediate 
spherical shell formed by the lower atmosphere, of 
which the insulating power increases with ite density 
and dryness. Whenever the upper atmospheric strata 
becomes highly charged with electricity, and an. opening 
is suddenly made through the lower strata, the electeic 
fluid wiU rash through the vertical column of rarified 
air in a spiral form, and will produce a rotary hurricane, 
or cyclone, at the surface of the earth. Writers on 
this subject have arrived at the conclusion that the 
gyrations of a descending electrical cnrrent will ' per- 
fectly account for the peculiar rotations of cyclones on 
either side of the equator. 

In a few days after this we experienced a third gale, 
&r less severe than those previously noticed. The 
weather became cold, and my cabin bemg unfortunately 
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the vettetrt in the vessel, I vaa for Home time inteuMlj 
ODcomfortable. Everything was attempted that conld 
be thought' of towards amelioratiDg the evil. Tba 
carpenter endeavoured to stop the entrance of the water, 
but without success ; and it was a most miseiable 
prospect to look oat oi bed upon a cold morning, and 
see the water tumbling about the cabin, and fJl oni 
clothes drenched. It was impossible to impress upon 
the minds of the children the necessity of confoiming 
to the present circumstances. Indeed, during the 
cyclone when I was holding them in the middle of that 
scene of wreck and confaeion in our cabin, they wen 
shouting and laughing at the whole af&ir, utterly on- 
conscious of danger, regarding it as matter ibr their 
particular amusement and gratihcation. 
. The weather now continued to be disagreeable, and 
occasionally rough, the captain finding it necessary to 
reef nearly eveiy night. The danger to vessels from 
the icebergs which float about the ocean near the Horn 
is imminent, and against which the best seaman 
can do nothing. The ice region is pretty accurately 
laid down in Maury's charts ; but occasionally bergs 
drifl^ with long-continued southerly winds, as far as 
lat. 40, and they have been met with in lat. 53. On 
his previous voyage, our captain met with them in the 
neighbourhood of the Falklands, and had a very narrow 
escape, having been jammed in amongst three berg^ 
which he had difficulty iu clearing. A very fine ship, 
the "Madagascar," was lost in the voyage from Mel- 
bourne to London some years ago. So information was 
ever received of her after she cleared the Australian 
coast ; but it is more than probable that she came into 
contact with a berg, and went down at once. Theis 
was a particular Mend of mine, named Morrice, a 
passenger, whose loss I sincerely regretted. It is very 
shocking, where there are lai^ families on board, to 
meet such a fate. Men may see a vessel sink in silent 
despair ; but the screams of women and children must 
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materially add to the hoirora of auch Bcenes. The 
« MaclagaB<Br " iras a very fine Bbip, and not likely to 
have foundered. When the owner heard of the even^ 
he remarked, " that it was no fair play which caused 
her lose, for he had never known a stronger ship." 
Many wrecks occui* at aea from ice, and it is now 
supposed by nautical men that the much-lamented 
steamship "President" was lost in consequence of 
coming into collision with bergs. There are almost 
weekly accidents in varioiis ptu^ of the globe, and 
seldom do any surrtTe, when they do take place, to 
detail them. In a recent paper, I read full particulars 
of the "John Eutledge," from Liverpool to New Yorit, 
having encountered ice in lat 46 deg. 34 min. N. long.' 
46 deg. 56 min. W. Two large icebei^ were seen, 
over ttiirty feet in height The atmosphere was hazy. 
On the 19th the voseel entered a large field of ice, but 
managed to clear it She soon, however, became in- 
volved in another, and ice-drift played aroand her all 
day. On the SOtix the veaael ran into an iceberg, and 
soon filled. An awful scene ensued. The sailors dis- 
obeyed all ordeni, and rushed to the boats. All on 
bo^ this ill-fated vessel perished, with one exception 
— Ab. Nye, who was rescued on the 29th from a boat, 
by the " Germania," of Havre. He was the only sur- 
vivor of thirteen who had left the ship in the boat. It 
is fortunate for the vessels which sail round Gape Horn, 
that the stream current from the Gulf of Guinea 
flows in that quarter, and has the same ameliorating 
effect upon the climate as the Mexican Gulf stream 
has upon the cKmate of Britain. But for this, the 
ocean at this high latitude would be bound up with 
frost for the greater part of the year.* As it is, 
* " Maury'* Gec^rrftphy ut the Oce&n " u & work which 
dewrrw (he greiUert Mtenticiii. Tbtn is do doubt tiut tfaa 
atmocphere and air ue aubjeot to poaitivB laws, ud great ondit 
il due to the Amaricuu for the attention trhich thej have, for & 
conadderable time, beatuwed on the eubject. Thej ore in advanoe 
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althongh Teueli oaaally go u h^' as from 67 Aeg. to 
60 deg, they cnwc all the year tonnd, and eompantirely 
few accidenti occur &om ice. Indeed, with the 
exception of the " Madaitaacar," no ship has been 
missing dnring the last few yean, in toondiog the 

Wa frequently saw whales in both the Sonthem and 
Sonth-Atlantic oceans ; and upon one occasion we 
nearly come into contact with an enormoas mcmster, 
which just passed under our lee bow. Accidents hare 
been occanonally known to oocnr to Teeseb &om whales 
striking them between " wind and water ; " but sneb 
are not common. The sperm fishery was very 
productive at one period, but has now been almost 
abandoned, and there is more than a probability that 
the sperm whale will speedily become extinct. The 
females only bear one in a considerable space of time, 
and the yoimg are very long in arriTing at matniity. 
The males are enormously large, two or three times the 
size of the females. They fight by running at each other 
with their heads, which become frightfully lacerated 
in such encounters. They usually are in groups of three 
or four, one male only accompanies each, and it is tot 
this honour that all the battles take place. 

Our voyage round the Horn was unusually rong^ and 
protracted. We had nothing like fine weather few 
nearly a month. Indeed, one gale succeeded another 
in quick succession. The vessel continued wet ; and 
whenever the cabin we occupied was on the weaUier 
side we were nearly flooded out. The motion of the 
vessel was disagreeable, as it was next to impoesiblo to 
stand upright without being able to lay hold of aoma 
support ; and many accid^ents, more or less seveze, 
occurred from this causa Upon one occasion, I bctd a 
very narrow escape — having been sent from a comer 
of the saloon right across, with terrific violence. S'or- 
tunately, I had presence of mind to save myself hy 
raising my hands, which broke the force of the c 
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sion. The table at meal times occaeionallj presented a 
moat ludicrous appearance ; the dishes and plates would 
freqaentlj be sent adrift bj the rolling of the ship, and 
come lacing down the table to leeward — legs of mutton, 
boms, pies.al] commingling inachaos of inextricable con- 
fnaion. We usually aansged to keep hold of out plates, 
but the knives and forks, meat and potatoes, were not 
seldom awept awa^, and we had to help ourselves bom 
the sappliea which were taking such strange gyrations 
on the table. Some one else had what was intended 
for us, and we, on the other hand, seized the destined 
morsel of our fellow-paesengers. The scene on the 
occasion of the second cyclone was, however, beyond all 
comfort in eating. The dinner had been prepared as 
usttoL The table was laid, and a plentiful supply 
smoked on it. The passengers, who had not already 
become frightened, were just about to commence, when 
the vessel gave a terrific lurch from one gunwale to the 
other, sending everything on the table ,like a shot to 
leeward. The smash was terrific j not a dish, not a plate, 
—not anai a knife or foik, remouied viaible. The aide- 
board becMne nnloalLed with the violence of the roll, 
uid fell heavily to leeward, nearly killing one of our 
pasaengaia. Such a scene of confosion I never wit- 
nessed. The cuddy servants regarded the demolition 
of the dinner with the ubnoat oonstemation. Some 
passengers had courage to dine on the relics .of l^e 
wreck ; but as juat then the main pumpe commenced 
woricing, and Uie violence of the hnrricute increased, I 
deemed it much better for ail my bmily to be together, 
and retired with them to my own cabin. Indeed mtist 
of the paseengeie had nothing nntil the following 
morning: I had occasion, howevcO', to go into the 
saloon in the evening and it presented a sad apeotacle. 
The floor vaa covered with water, which had jnst been 
alupped. The itimiture and windows were shattmed, 
and the paesengera were in groups, looking most dis- 
consolate. The long, long night passed, and thsabotm 
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faaTing abated, the pMeengers mre wtH prepared for 
the monung meal ; bo rough iraa the sea at thia time, 
that it was next to impoosible to ait at table witJumt 
having some pillar or rope to hold on by ; and some 
lashed themaelvea to tile table. 

After contending with much aevere weaihsr, and 
contraiy winds, we at length were &TOured with what 
eaiion term a " slant," and on the 1 1th April rounded . 
the mach-talked-of Cape with, fine weather. Indeed 
there was no indication of on? being in a locality so 
much dreaded, and I hardly think we had a pleasanter 
day dnriug the voyage than the Sunday on which we 
were off the Horn. We passed at a Terj coneiderabla 
distance, and did not sight either the Cape or Statan 
Island. We had very thick misto near tiie Falklukk, 
and were once amongst the ice ; bnt we passed tfano^^ 
in the night. The naual alteration of the thermometer 
took place ; it fell twenty degrees while near the ioe, 
and rose again immediately after we passed. 

The Falkland islands are aboat half the aise of Ireland 
in extent, their length from east to west is one hundred 
and twenty miles, and their breadth about seventy. 
The climate must be rather inhospitable from the hi^ 
latitude in which they are situated, bnt potatoes grow 
to perfection, and catUe thrive admirably on the Toesack 
grass which grows spoutaDeously. Wheat will not 
arrive at maturity, but cats, most probably could ha 
produced. Tha seas around tb^n awaim with jfish, 
seals, and wbalee ; and the oppoaito coast ot Terra d«l 
Fu^io are clothed with timber, well adapted for ship 
building. The importance of the Falklonds can hardly be 
estimatfid, more particnlsTly as tbey constitute the only 
British colony in this qnaiter of 'the world. Sot only 
the whole of the homeward bound ships from the Aoa- 
tialian colonies paas this way, but Uie outward and 
homeward bound vessels from America and ^^t«ia to 
the rising settlements of California and Or^p^n ; to 
Xima, ValpBTaiso, and Panama, as well aa the whaling 
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afaips to the Korth Pacific, pass within a short distance 
of the FaltUnda. The coast of the mainland is deso- 
late and inhospitable, and it would be difliciilt for any 
ship in diotrees near Cape Horn to pnt in to refit at any 
port nearer than Rio, on the east coast of South 
America, while it would be next to impossible for her, 
if dismasted, to reach any proper place. The Falklands 
boast harbours eq^nal perhaps to any In the world ; it 
is true that they are liable to severe hurricanes olF the 
land, but no doubt some of them are safely sheltered 
even ^oni the high winds. A harbonr of refuge, with 
a proper dock for repaiiing ships, ought to be formed 
here, and owners would gladly pay a high rate, con- 
siderii^ the dangers from which it would rescue their 
property. Many a noble ship which could not make 
Rio from the prevailing south west winds, would run 
to the Falklands with the greatest ease. The British 
GoTemment has a survey in their possession of tho 
whole coast of these ialands, and must know the opinion 
of scientific men npon the best site for a dock. Some 
time ffince it was proposed to have it either in Berkley 
or Choianl Sound, but at whose craggestion it is impos- 
sible to say. We alraady possess a small colony here, 
but it is a nselesB expense to the Crown, lingering out 
a miserable existence. The climate cannot be compared 
with most of our colonies, particiUarly with those in 
tlie south, and it is hardly fiiir of the Government to 
attempt to divert f^ emigration to this place. The 
Falklands are, however, eminently suited for a penal 
colony, and the London Timet has upon more than one 
occasion advocated its occupation in this way with 
reasons which could not be controverted. Those who 
know something of such matters, are inclined to think 
that this is the only open door for criminals. The climate 
is quite good enough for tbe purpose ; indeed, no 
greater error conld be made than sending a number of 
convicts to undergo penal servitude in a warm Inzn- 
rious climate, particularly where the nature of the 
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punishment prarents the sexes &om being allowed to 
hold say ioteioovirse. Those who have any donbts on 
this subject can remove them by perasing either tiie 
letters of Mr. Kaylor, from fi^otfolk Island, or th« des- 
patchra from the GoTemors of Van Diemau's Land to 
the present Earl Derby, when, as Lord Stanley, he held 
the seals of the Coloniat-otGce. 

The British Government are now sending their oon- 
victs to Western Australia, a colony which, &om its 
very limited amount of good land, cannot maintain 
them. The exiles will £nd thaii way- into South Aos- 
tralia and Victoria, and another dispute betwew the 
oolonies and the mother country will be the result ; 
and it may end in the desire of the latter to throw off 
tlteir all^ianoe to the British Crown. The expMiM, 
moreover, is frigbtftil, being, according to parliamentary 
documents, £1000 for each man tranepcntod to Western 
Australia. The Government is equally unfortunate 
with its system of home punishment — ^fbr it has been 
stated that able-bodied men coat the Government from 
^30 to £iQ per aonom, and earn not more than £4, 
thus losing to the country from £25 to £36 each a 
year. The advantages of the Jalklanda are numerous. 
Vessels having the trade-winds nearly the whole of Uw 
way ooold mi^ the passage in a comparatively short 
space of time. In consequence of the prevaJliDg con- 
trary winds, no veasels take this route to Australia. The 
bansportation of convicts to the Falklands would not 
embroil us with any fore^n Government, or with any of 
our own colonies ; the islands could easily be guarded ; 
it would be impossible for runaways to take to bush- 
ranging, and if they did escape they could only fly to 
ths opposite coast of Tena del Fu^jo, where they would 
misenbly perish. The climate of the Falklands is well 
adapted for the purpose, and for growing rough food 
for the muntenanoe of prisoners ; and there appears no 
doubt that this would be by fiu the most ecoDomicsd, 
the moat humane, and the most efficaoioua plan of 
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detling with the worst cmnmalB of Britom. The eettla- 
ment in Weitera Australia is already gorged ; and the 
oeigbboaring coloniea are a&aid that they will continue 
to be delogwl with convicts from it This is a dark 
elond upon the horizon, which will increase, and end, 
most probably, in violent political convolsionB. I saw 
in the hands of the Executive Council of Vicloria, when 
I was a member of it, a table which demanstrated that 
nearly the whole of the criminals undergoing puoieh- 
ment in the penal establishments of that colony were 
old offenders Irom the adjoining peuftl settlements, and 
that> bat for this onwholesome ingredient in its society, 
Victoria would be, perhaps, as free from crime as any 
commonly in the world. The public mind is easily 
aroused and excited on this subject, and the Imperiid 
Government cannot be too careful in reference to the 
transportation question. 

We were fortunate enough to pass in security that 
part of the South American coast opposite La Plato, 
which is liable to pamperios, or hurricanes. They blow 
down the valley of this river from the Andes, and are 
occasionally severe upon ships that tiave approached 
near the coast. We liad now tolerably fine weather 
.right throngh the tropics. We were about a week 
detained on ^ equator by light winds and calms, in 
the very delectable regions which is termed the Dol- 
drams. The heat was very diet^teeable, in eonse- 
qnence of the dampness of the atmosphere. The 
hooping-cough broke out here amongst the children 
with considerable violence. A child had been observed 
at the commencement of the voyage to be ill, and the 
attention of the captain of the ship was called to it The 
&ther of the patient was at once questioned on the 
subject, and acknowledged that his child had hod the 
hooping-coi^h, and that the medical gentleman who 
had attended his &mily had advised a sea-voysge as th« 
best cure for the attack. If such was the fact, it ought 
to be made public What could induce any professional 
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-nuuQ to advise a conrae which had the effect of introdiic- 
ing a dangerotiB epidemic amongst a hnndred children, 
during a loDg sea Toyage, whera ihera were few oj^or- 
tonities of obtaining the necessary changes of food and 
Boene Ukely to lead to a speedy recoTeiy 1 The neoes- 
■ary medicines, indeed, were not all in the medicim 
chest, and the children became graduaUy worse, until 
comfort was banished &om the vessel, which was turned 
into an hospital for juveniles, there being between 
twenty and thirty little folk in the saloon alone, and 
nearly every one of them afflicted with the epidemic 
They were perpetually coughing and whooping, like ao 
many amateur Indians. The manner in which this 
dieeaee was snrreptiUously introduced on board, proves 
the great necessity of a proper system of medicsl 
inspection previous to the departure of honie<«aid bound 
ships. It is quite possible that fatal fevers might be 
introduced, which would decimate the crew and passen- 
gers of ehipa lying, for weeks, becalmed within the 
tropics, through Uie careleesnras or selfishness of 
ini£viduals. It is true, that the introduction of any 
• contagious disease on board a vessel is an offence whii^ 
is punishable by law ; but what satiBfoction is thatfaet 
to those who are cut oft, or who mourn relatives who 
have fallen victims. 

The voyage was protracted by two calms— one in the 
Doldnuns, and the other in a h^her latitude. After 
this, we were kept beating about the Atlantic with 
easterly winds, having been driven nearly as far west 
as the Bermudas. The Southern Cross is usually lost a 
few d^ees north of the equator, but at this season (May) 
we canoed it to Uie 28th north parallel. We saw ihe 
Plough and Korth Star several degrees south, and many 
were glad to recognise again those old friends. 

The calms on Uie equator, and, outside, the influenoe 
of the south-east and north-east trades, have been so 
often described, that it is needless to enter upon tbe 
subject. We had been toeaed about in three huiricttnes 
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in the vast South Pacific, and had looked apon the sea 
in its extreme agitation ; and now we lay on ite glaased 
bosom for days, without a solitaiy ripple on its surface. 
We had Buffered from the cold of the highest latitudes 
which we could enter upon outside the polar regions, 
and now we were sweltered on the tropics, with the sun 
right oTer us. We had experienced every possible 
variety of climate, and we were again, tossing about 
on the N^orth Atlantic, and looking anything but 
satisfied at the easterly wind, which kept blowing right 
from the quarter we wished to reach, as we had increased 
our latitude so much by running north, that it was 
useless for us to go further in that direction. We were 
for about a fortnight in this situation, somewhere 
between the Western Isles and the coast of North 
America. The weather here was very beautiful ; a 
gentle and balmy air, and a moderately hot atmosphere. 
There were no hot breezes off the sandy deserts of 
the far Interior, to render the air oppressive and sultry. 
We were in the midst of a fleet of vessels, all driven 
in this direction by the prevailing winds. The sun- 
sets were remarkably beautiful ; and on one occasion 
I observed a strange phenomenon in the sky, just 
as the great luminary was setting. A noble column, or 
pillar, of most beautiful roseate hue, went up from the 
edge of the water into the horizon, It was rather 
broader than the lower part of the arch of a rainbow, 
but quite different in appearance &om it, and so rare, 
that few of the old sailors had ever observed it before. 
We spoke a vessel from Liverpool, bound to Charles- 
ton, United States, and only out eighteen days from 
^England. We heard that war had broken out in 
Europe, and with the anticipation that England would 
be a party to hostilities. This intelligence alarmed me, 
as I was but too well aware that, in the event of a great 
war, Britain would be unable to protect the colonies, 
and that nearly all of them would suffer. In the 
Pacific, at J^ew Caledonia and at Tahiti, France hfla 
% 
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a lai^ fleet, wMch might pounce upou Sydney and 
Uelbonme before efficient steps could be taken for 

their protection, and bum and plundeT thoae cities 
if they thought fit — England having no fleet nearer 
than China to assist them. The probable effect of this 
would be a revolt, as these colonies would not consent 
to he made the victims of the unreasonable taste of the 
British ministeis, vho, not thinking of the aa&ty of 
their outlying poasesaions, embark in expensive and 
dangerous wars, and leave the gold-producing colonies 
open to the aggressions of hostile fleets, without a solitary 
frigate for their protection. 

We had been wearily traversing the great seas which 
form the principal portion of the globe, and now, at 
tei^h, we began to approach that small nook which 
is the centre of the commerce of the world. Hun- 
dreds of vessels were around ue, all bound for either 
Liverpool or London ; and yet, how insigniiieant a speck 
on the map did Great Britain appear, when compared 
with those vast continent of Australia, America, 
and AMca, which we had left or had passed ! Many 
on board were, no doubt, longing to see again the gay, 
, the beautiful, and the ever-changing shor*, after having 
traversed about sixteen thousand miles of the weary 
and monotonous ocean. And now, spread out before 
them like a garden, was that jfar-iamed glorious England, 
from which they had been so long absent It lay green 
and beautiful, teeming with fertility, and the hearts of 
all thoae tempest-tossed wanderere yearned towards it- 
It was their fatherland, where slept their ancestors in 
many a tranquil and secluded spot, and old recollections 
rushed upon the minds of most. I thought of the 



A very kind and flattering addi'ess to the captain 
»a8 prepared, and signed by the whole of the cabin 
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passengers, and I was requested to present the souie. 
The ceremony was to have heen puhlic ; Imt the 
worthy old tar appeared afraid of this " state," as he 
called it, and the matter was managed by deputation. 
A similar address was presented to the officers of the 

We landed in a yacht at Weyiuouth, where I had an 
opportunity of seeing the Channel fleet lying at anchor. 
Those ships made a fine show, and brayely carried the 
flag which for so long had dared the battle and the 
hreeze. I was pleased with the kindness of the English 
peopla They crowded around the hoat, and helped out 
jny two httle children, Mary and Lucy. Many ex- 
pressed their kind feeling to the latter, only two and 
a half years old, who had come sixteen thousand miles 
to see the old country. 
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